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CHAPTER LIL 
‘IF I COULD FIND A FRIEND!’ 


Suortty after Miss Ladd had 
taken her departure, a parcel 


arrived for Emily, bearing the - 


name of a bookseller printed on 
the label. It was large, and it 
was heavy. ‘Reading enough, I 
should think, to last for a life- 
time,’ Mrs. Ellmother remarked, 
after carrying the parcel up-stairs. 

Emily called her back as she 
was leaving the room. ‘I want 
to caution you,’ she said, ‘ before 
Miss Wyvil comes. Don’t tell 
her—don’t tell anybody—how 
my father met his death. If 
other persons are taken into our 
confidence, they will talk of it. 
We don’t know how near to me 
or to my friends the murderer 
may be. The slightest hint may 
put him on his guard.’ 

‘O, miss, are you still thinking 
of that !’ 

‘I think of nothing else.’ 

‘Bad for your mind, Miss 
Emily—and bad for your body, 
as your looks show. I wish you 
would take counsel with some 


discreet person, before you move 
in this matter by yourself.’ 

Emily sighed wearily. ‘In 
my situation, where is the person 
whom I can trust?’ 

‘You can trust the good doc- 

tor.’ 
‘Can I? Perhaps I was wrong 
when I told you I wouldn’t see 
him. He might be of some use 
to me.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother made the most 
of this concession, in the fear that 
Emily might change her mind. 
‘Doctor Allday may call on you 
to-morrow,’ she said. 

‘Do you mean that you have 
sent for him? 

‘Don’t be angry! I did it for 
the best—and Mr. Mirabel agreed 
with me.’ 

‘Mr. Mirabel! What have 
you told Mr. Mirabel ? 

* Nothing, except that you are 
ill. When he heard that, he pro- 
posed to go to the doctor. He 
will be here again to-morrow, to 
ask for news of your health. Will 
you see him? 

‘I don’t know yet—I have 
other things to think of. Bring 
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Miss Wyvil up here, when she 
comes.’ 

‘Am I to get the spare room 
ready for her ? 

‘No. She is staying with her 
father at the London house.’ 

Emily made that reply almost 
with an air of relief. When 
Cecilia arrived, it was only by an 
effort that she could show grate- 
ful appreciation of the sympathy 
of her dearest friend. When the 
visit came to an end, she felt an 
ungrateful sense of freedom: the 
restraint was off her mind; she 
could think again of the one ter- 
rible subject that had any interest 
for her now. Over love, over 
friendship, over the natural enjoy- 
ment of her young life, predomi- 
nated the blighting resolution 
which bound her to avenge her 
father’s death. Her dearest re- 
membrances of him—tender re- 
membrances once—now burnt in 
her (to use her own words) like 
fire. It was no ordinary love 
that had bound parent and child 
together in the bygone time. 
Emily had grown from infancy to 
girlhood, owing all the brightness 
of her life—a life without a 
mother, without brothers, without 
sisters—to her father alone. To 
submit to lose this beloved, this 
only companion, by the cruel 
stroke of disease, was of all trials 
of resignation the hardest to bear. 
But to be severed from him by 
the murderous hand of a man, 
was more than Emily’s fervent 
nature could passively endure. 
Before the garden gate had closed 
on her friend she had returned to 
herone thought, she was breathing 

in her one aspiration. The 
books that she had ordered, with 
her own purpose in view—books 
that might supply her want of 
experience, and might reveal the 
perils which beset the course that 
lay before her—were unpacked 
and spread out on the table. 


*I say No:’ 


Hour after hour, when the old 
servant believed that her mistress 
was in bed, she was absorbed over 
biographies in Englishand French, 
which related the stratagems, by 
means of which famous policemen 
had captured the worst criminals 
of their time. From these, she 
turned to works of fiction, which 
found their chief topic of interest 
in dwelling on the discovery of 
hidden crime. The night passed, 
and dawn glimmered through the 
window—and still she opened 
book after book with sinking cour- 
age—and still she gained nothing 
but the disheartening conviction 
of her inability to carry out her 
own plans. Almost every page 
that she turned over revealed the 
immovable obstacles set in her 
way by her sex and her age. 
Could she mix with the people, 
visit the scenes familiar to the 
fearful experience of men (in fact 
and in fiction), who had traced 
the homicide to his hiding-place, 
and had marked him among his 
harmless fellow-creatures with 
the brand of Cain? No! A 
young girl following, or attempting 
to follow, that career, must reckon 
with insult and outrage—paying 
their abominable tribute to her 
youth and her beauty, at every 
turn. What proportion would 
the men who might respect her 
bear to the men who might make 
her the object of advances, which 
it was hardly possible to imagine 
without shuddering? She crept 
exhausted to her bed, the most 
helpless, hopeless creature on the 
wide surface of the earth—a girl 
self-devoted to the task of a man. 


Careful to perform his promise 
to Mirabel, without delay, the 
doctor called on Emily early in 
the morning—before the hour at 
which he usually entered his con- 
sulting-room. 

‘ Well? What's the matter with 
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the pretty young mistress? he 
asked, in his most abrupt manner, 
when Mrs. Ellmother opened the 
door. ‘Is it love? or jealousy ? 
or a new dress with a wrinkle in 
it? 

‘You will hear about it, sir, 
from Miss Emily herself. I am 
forbidden to say anything.’ 

‘But you mean to say some- 
thing—for all that?’ 

‘Don’t joke, Doctor Allday! 
The state of things here is a great 
deal too serious for joking. Make 
up your mind to be surprised—I 
say no more.’ 

Before the doctor could ask 
what this meant, Emily opened 
the parlour door. ‘Come in!’ 
she said impatiently. 

Doctor Allday’s first greeting 
was strictly professional. ‘My 


dear child, I never expected this,’ 


he began. ‘You are looking 
wretchedly ill.’ 
feel her pulse. She drew her 
hand away from him. 

‘It’s my mind that’s ill,’ she 
answered, ‘Feeling my pulse 
won’t cure me of anxiety and dis- 
tress. I want advice; I want 
help. Dear old Doctor, you have 
always been a good friend to me 
—be a better friend than ever 
now.’ 

* What can I do? 

‘Promise you will keep secret 
what I am going to say to you— 
and listen, pray listen patiently, 
till I have done.’ 

Doctor Allday promised, and 
listened. He had been, in some 
degree at least, prepared for a 
surprise—but the disclosure which 
now burst on him was more than 
his equanimity could sustain. He 
looked at Emily in silent dismay. 
She had surprised and shocked 
him, not only by what she said, 
but by what.she unconsciously 
suggested, Was it possible that 
Mirabel had produced on Emily 
the same impression which was 


He attempted to, 
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so persistently present in his own 
mind? His first impulse, when 
he was composed enough to speak, 
urged him to put the question to 
her cautiously. 

‘If you happened to meet with 
the suspected man,’ he said, ‘ have 
you any means of identifying 
him? 

* None whatever, doctor. If you 
would only think it over—’ 

He stopped her there; con- 
vinced of the danger of encourag- 
ing her, and resolved to act on his 
conviction. 

*I have enough to occupy me 
in my profession,’ he said. ‘Ask 
your other friend to think it over.’ 

* What other friend ? 

‘Mr. Alban Morris.’ 

The moment he pronounced the 
name, he saw that he had touched 
on some painful association. ‘ Has 
Mr. Morris refused to help you?’ 
he inquired. 

‘I have not asked him to help 
me.’ 

‘Why?’ 

There was no choice (with such 
a man as Doctor Allday) between 
offending him or answering him. 
Emily adopted the last alterna- 
tive. On this occasion she had 
no reason to complain of his 
silence. 

‘Your view of Mr. Morris’s 
conduct surprises me,’ he replied 
—‘surprises me more than I can 
say,’ he added ; remembering that 
he too was guilty of having kept 
her in ignorance of the truth, out 
of regard—mistaken regard, as it 
now seemed to be—for her peace 
of mind. 

‘Be good to me, and pass it 
over if I am wrong,’ Emily said : 
‘I can’t dispute with you; I can 
only tell you what I feel. You 
have always been kind to me— 
may I count on your kindness 
still ? 

Doctor Allday relapsed into 
silence. 
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‘May I at least ask,’ she went 
on, ‘if you know anything of per- 
sons—’ She paused, discouraged 
by the cold expression of inquiry 
in the old man’s eyes as he looked 
at her. 

* What persons ?’ he said. 

‘ Persons whom I suspect.’ 

‘Name them.’ 

Emily named the landlady of 
the inn at Zeeland : she could now 
place the right interpretation on 
Mrs. Rook’s conduct, when the 
locket had been put into her hand 
at Netherwoods. Doctor Allday 
answered shortly and stiffly: he 
had never even seen Mrs. Rook. 
Emily mentioned Miss Jethro next 
—and saw at once that she had 
interested him. 

‘What do you suspect Miss 
‘ Jethro of doing? he asked. 

‘I suspect her of knowing more 
of my father’s death than she is 
willing to acknowledge,’ Emily 
replied. 

The doctor’s manner altered for 
the better. ‘I agree with you,’ 
he said frankly. ‘But I have 
some knowledge of that lady. I 
warn you not to waste time and 
trouble in trying to discover the 
weak side of Miss Jethro.’ 

‘That was not my experience 
of her at school,’ Emily rejoined. 
* At the same time, I don’t know 
what may have happened since 
those days. I may perhaps have 
lost the place I once held in her 
regard,’ 

‘How? 

‘Through my aunt.’ 

‘Through your aunt ? 

‘I hope and trust I am wrong,’ 
Emily continued ; ‘ but I fear my 
aunt had something to do with 
Miss Jethro’s dismissal from the 
school—and in that case Miss 
Jethro may have found it out.’ 
Her eyes, resting on the doctor, 
suddenly brightened. ‘ You know 
something about it!’ she ex- 
claimed. 


*I say No:’ 


He considered a little—whether 
he should or should not tell her of 
the letter addressed by Miss Ladd 
to Miss Letitia, which he had 
found at the cottage. 

‘If I could satisfy you that your 
fears are well founded,’ he asked, 
‘would the discovery keep you 
away from Miss Jethro? 

‘I should be ashamed to speak 
to her—even if we met.’ 

‘Very well. I can tell you 
positively, that your aunt was the 
person who turned Miss Jethro 
out of the school. When I get 
home, I will send you a letter that 
proves it.’ 

Emily’s head sank on her breast. 
‘ Why do I only hear of this now? 
she said. 

‘ Because I had no reason for 
letting you know of it, before to- 
day. If I have done nothing else, 
I have at least succeeded in 
keeping you and Miss Jethro 
a > 


Emily looked at him in alarm. 
He went on without appearing to 
notice that he had startled her. 
‘I wish to God I could as easily 
put a stop to the mad project 
which you are contemplating.’ 

‘The mad project?’ Emily re- 
peated. ‘O, Doctor Allday! Do 
you cruelly leave me to myself, at 
the time of all others, when I am 
most in need of your sympathy ? 

That appeal moved him. He 
spoke more gently; he pitied, 
while he condemned her. 

‘ My poor dear child, I should 
be cruel indeed, if I encouraged 
you. You aregiving yourself up 
to an enterprise, so shockingly un- 
suited to a young girl like you, 
that I declare I contemplate it 
with horror. Think, I entreat 
you, think ; and let me hear that 
you have yielded—not to my poor 
entreaties—but to yourown better 
sense His voice faltered ; his 
eyes moistened. ‘I shall make a 
fool of myself,’ he burst out furi- 
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ously, ‘if I stay here any longer. 
Good-bye.’ 

He left her. 

She walked to the window, and 
looked out at the fair morning. No 
one to feel for her—no one to 
understand her—nothing nearer 
that could speak to poor mortality 
of hope and encouragement than 
the bright heaven, so far away! 
She turned from the window. 
‘The sun shines on the murderer,’ 
she thought, ‘as it shines on me.’ 

She sat down at the table, and 
tried to quiet her mind ; to think 
steadily to some good purpose. Of 
the few friends that she possessed, 
every one had declared that she 
was in the wrong. Had theylostthe 
one loved being of all beings on 
earth, and lost him by the hand 
of a homicide—and that homicide 
free? All that was faithful, all 
that was devoted in the girl’s na- 
ture, held her to her desperate 
resolution as with a hand of iron. 
If she shrank at that miserable 
moment, it was not from her de- 
sign—it was from the sense of her 
own helplessness, ‘O, if I had 
been a man!’ she said to herself, 
*O, if I could find a friend ! 


CHAPTER LIIL. 
THE FRIEND IS FOUND. 


Mrs. Extwotner looked into 
the parlour. ‘I told you Mr. 
Mirabel would call again,’ she an- 
nounced. ‘ Here heis.’ 

‘Has he asked to see me? 

‘ He leaves it entirely to you.’ 

For a moment, and a moment 
only, Emily was undecided. ‘Show 
him in,’ she said. 

Mirabel’s embarrassment was 
visible the moment he entered the 
room. For the first time in his 
life—in the presence of a woman 
—the popular preacher was shy. 
He who had taken hundreds of 
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fair hands with sympathetic pres- 
sure—he who had offered fluent 
consolation, abroad and at home, 
to beauty in distress—was con- 
scious of a rising colour, and was 
absolutely at a loss for words, 
when Emily received him. And 
yet, though he appeared at dis- 
advantage — and, worse still, 
though he was conscious of it 
himself—there was nothing con- 
temptible in his look and manner. 
His silence and confusion revealed 
a change in him which inspired 
respect. Love had developed this 
spoilt darling of foolish congrega- 
tions, this effeminate pet of draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs, into a 
Man—and no woman, in Emily’s 
position, could have failed to see 
that it was love which she herself 
had inspired. 

Equally ill at ease, they both 
took refuge in the commonplace 
phrases suggested by the occasion. 
These exhausted, there was a 
pause. Mirabel alluded to Cecilia, 
as a means of continuing the con- 
versation. 

‘Have you seen Miss Wyvil?’ 
he inquired. 

‘She was here last night ; and 
I expect to see her again to-day, 
before she returns to Monksmoor 
with her father. Do you go back 
with them ? 

* Yes—if you do.’ 

*I remain in London.’ 

‘Then I remain in London, 
too.’ 

The strong feeling that was in 
him had forced its way to expres- 
sion at last. In happier days— 
when she had persistently refused 
to let him speak to her seriously— 
she would have been ready with 
a light-hearted reply. She was 
silent now. Mirabel pleaded with 
her not to misunderstand him by 
an honest confession of his mo- 
tives, which presented him under 
anew aspect. The easy plausible 
man, who had hardly ever seemed 
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to be in earnest before—meant, 
seriously meant, what he said now. 

* May I try to explain myself? 
he asked. 

‘ Certainly, if you wish it.’ 

‘Pray, don’t suppose me cap- 
able,’ Mirabel said earnestly, ‘ of 
presuming to pay you an idle 
compliment. I cannot think of 
you, alone and in trouble, with- 
out feeling anxiety which can 
only be relieved in one way—I 
must be near enough to hear of 
you, day by day. Not by repeat- 
ing this visit! Unless you wish 
it, I will not again cross the 
threshold of your door. Mrs. 
Ellmother will tell me if your 
mind is more at ease; Mrs. Ell- 
mother will tell me if there is any 
new trial of your fortitude. She 
needn't even mention that I have 
been speaking to her at the door ; 
and she may be sure, and you 
may be sure, that I shall ask no 
inquisitive questions. I can feel 
for you in your misfortune, 
without wishing to know what 
that misfortune is. If I can 
ever be of the smallest use, think 
of me as your other servant. Say 
to Mrs. Ellmother, “I want him” 
—and say no more.’ 

Where is the woman who could 
have resisted such devotion as 
this—inspired, truly inspired, by 
herself? Emily’s eyes softened 
as she answered him. 

‘You little know how your 
kindness touches me,’ she said. 

‘Don’t speak of my kindness 
until you have put me to the 
proof,’ he interposed. ‘Can a 
friend (such a friend as I am, I 
mean) be of any use?’ 

‘Of the greatest use if I could 
feel justified in trying you.’ 

‘I entreat you to try me!’ 

‘But, Mr. Mirabel, you don’t 
know what I am thinking of.’ 

*I don’t want to know.’ 

‘I may be wrong. My friends 
all say I am wrong.’ 


*I say No:’ 


*I don’t care what your friends 
say; I don’t care about any 
earthly thing but your tranquillity. 
Does your dog ask whether you 
are right or wrong? I am your 
dog. I think of You, and I think 
of nothing else.’ 

She locked back through the 
experience of the last few days. 
Miss Ladd—Mrs. Ellmother — 
Doctor AlJday: not one of them 
had felt for her, not one of them 
had spoken to her, as this man 
had felt and had spoken. She 
remembered the dreadful sense of 
solitude and helplessness, which 
had wrung her heart, in the in- 
terval before Mirabel came in. 
Her father himself could hardly 
have been kinder to her than this 
friend of a few weeks only. She 
looked at him through her tears ; 
she could say nothing that was 
eloquent, nothing even that was 
adequate. ‘You are very good to 
me,’ was her only acknowledg- 
ment of all that he had offered. 
How poor it seemed to be! and 
how much it meant ! 

He rose—saying considerately 
that he would leave her to recover 
herself, and would wait to hear 
from Mrs. Ellmother if he was 
wanted. She stopped him before 
he could get to the door. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘I must not 
let you go. In common gratitude, 
I ought to decide before you leave 
me, and I do decide to take you 
into my confidence.’ She hesi- 
tated; her colour rose a little. 
‘I shall have to ask you very 
often to speak with me,’ she re- 
sumed ; ‘and for serious reasons, 
which you will presently know, 
we must be alone. Is it possible 
(you are better able to judge than 

am) that your character may 
suffer in the estimation of some 
of your friends? I know how 
unselfishly you offer me your 
help ; I know you speak to me as 
a brother might speak to a sister—’ 
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‘No, Miss Emily ; 1 can’t hon- 
estly claim to do that! And—- 
may I venture to remind you!— 
you know why.’ 

She started. Her eyes rested 
on him with a momentary expres- 
sion of reproach. 

‘Is it quite fair,’ she asked, ‘ in 
my situation, to say that ? 

‘Would it have been quite 
fair,” he rejoined, ‘to allow you 
to deceive yourself? Should I 
deserve to be taken into your con- 
fidence, if I encouraged you to 
trust me, under false pretences ? 
Not a word more of those hopes 
on which the happiness of my 
life depends shall pass my lips, 
unless you permit it. Let the 
world think what it may of me, 
and say what it may of me! I 
should despise myself if I allowed 
that consideration to have the 
slightest influence—except when 


I think of you. The little world, 


about us may take it for granted 
that I am more favoured than I 
can perhaps ever hope to be; the 
little world about us doesn’t know 
that another happier man is an 
object of in—’ 

‘Stop, Mr. Mirabel! The per- 
son to whom you refer has no 
such claim on me as you suppose.’ 

‘Dare I say how happy I am 
to hear it? Will you forgive 
me 

_ ‘I will forgive you, if you say 
no more.’ 

Their eyes met. Completely 
overcome by the new hope that 
she had inspired, Mirabel was un- 
able to answerher. His sensitive 
nerves trembled under emotion, 
like the nerves of a woman ; his 
delicate complexion faded away 
slowly into whiteness. Emily 
was alarmed—he seemed to be on 
the point of fainting. She ran 
to the window to open it more 
widely. 

‘Pray don’t trouble yourself,’ 
he said, ‘I am easily agitated by 
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any sudden sensation—and I am 
a little overcome at this moment 
by my own happiness.’ 

‘Let me give you a glass of 
wine.’ 

‘Thank you—I don’t need it 
indeed.’ 

* You really feel better ? 

‘TI feel quite well again—and 
eager to hear how I can serve 
you.’ 

‘It’s a long story, Mr. Mirabel 
—and a dreadful story.’ 

‘ Dreadful ? 

‘Yes! Let me tell you first 
how you can serve me. I am in 
search of a man who has done me 
the cruellest wrong that one hu- 
man creature can inflict on an- 
other. But the chances are all 
against me—I am only a woman ; 
and I don’t know how to take 
even the first step towards dis- 
covery.’ 

‘ You will know, when I guide 
you.’ 

He reminded her tenderly of 
what she might expect from him, 
and was rewarded by a grateful 
look. Seeing nothing, suspecting 
nothing, they advanced together 
nearer and nearer to the end. 

‘Once or twice,’ Emily con- 
tinued, ‘I spoke to you of my 
poor father, when we were at 
Monksmoor—and I must speak of 
him again. You could have no 
interest in inquiring about a 
stranger—and you cannot have 
heard how he died.’ 

‘Pardon me, I heard from Mr. 
Wyvil that he died of heart com- 
plaint.’ 

‘You heard what I had told 
Mr. Wyvil, Emily said; ‘I was 
wrong.’ 

‘Wrong! Mirabel exclaimed, 
in a tone of courteous surprise. 

‘Mr. Mirabel, I have been de- 
ceived about my father’s death— 
and I have only discovered it a 
few days since.’ 

At the impending moment of 
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the frightful shock whick she was 
innocently about to inflict on him, 
she stopped—doubtful whether it 
would be best to relate how the 
discovery had been made, or to 
pass at once to the result. Mira- 
bel supposed that she had paused 
to control her agitation. He was 
so immeasurably far away from 
the faintest suspicion of what was 
coming that he begged her to 
spare herself. 

‘Tt will only distress you,’ he 
pleaded, ‘ to dwell on your father’s 
death.’ 

‘ Distress me? she repeated. 
‘His death maddens me ! 

*O, don’t say that !’ 

‘Hear me! hear me! My fa- 
ther died murdered, at Zeeland— 
and the man you must help me 
to find is the wretch who killed 
him.’ 

She started to her feet with a 
ery of terror. Mirabel dropped 
from his chair senseless on the 
floor. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
MIRABEL SEES HIS WAY. 


Emity recovered her presence 
of mind. She opened the door, 
so as to make a draught of air in 
the room, and called for water. 
Returning to Mirabel, she loosened 
his cravat. Mrs. Ellmother came 
in, just in time to prevent her 
from committing a common error 
in the treatment of fainting per- 
sons, by raising Mirabel’s head. 
The current of air, and the sprink- 
ling of water over his face, soon 
produced their customary effect. 
‘ He’ll come round, directly,’ Mrs. 
Ellmother remarked. ‘ Your aunt 
was sometimes taken with these 
swoons, Miss; and I know some- 
thing about them. He looks a 
poor weak creature, in spite of his 
big beard. Hasanything frightened 
him? 








*I say No:’ 


Emily little knew how correctly 
that chance guess had hit on the 
truth ! 

‘Nothing can possibly have 
frightened him,’ she replied; ‘I 
am afraid he is in bad health. 
He turned suddenly pale while 
we were talking ; and I thought 
he was going to be taken ill ; he 
made light of it, and seemed to 
recover. Unfortunately, I was 
right; it was the threatening of a 
fainting fit—he dropped on the 
floor a minute afterwards.’ 

A sigh fluttered over Mirabel’s 
lips. His eyes opened, looked at 
Mrs. Ellmother in vacant terror, 
and closed again. Emily whispered 
to her to leave the room. The 
old woman smiled satirically as 
she opened the door—then looked 
back, with a sudden change of 
humour. To see the kind young 
mistress bending over the feeble 
little clergyman set her—by some 
strange association of ideas— 
thinking of Alban Morris. ‘ Ah,’ 
she muttered to herself, on her 
way out, ‘I call him a Man!’ 

There was wine in the side- 
board—the wine which Emily 
had once already offered in vain. 
Mirabel drank it eagerly, this 
time. He looked round the room, 
as if he wished to be sure that 
they were alone. ‘ Have I fallen 
to a low place in your estimation ? 
he asked, smiling faintly. ‘Iam 
afraid you will think poorly 
enough of your new ally, after 
this ? 

‘I only think you should take 
more care of your health,’ Emily 
replied, with sincere interest in 
his recovery. ‘ Let me leave you 
to rest on the sofa.’ 

He refused to remain at the 
cottage—he asked, with a sudden 
change to fretfulness, if she would 
let her servant get him a cab. 
She ventured to doubt whether 
he was quite strong enough yet to 
go away by himself. He reiterated, 
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piteously reiterated, his request. 
A passing cab was stopped directly. 
Emily accompanied him to the 
gate. ‘I know what to do,’ he 
said, in a hurried absent way. 
‘Rest and a little tonic medicine 
will soon set meright.’ Theclammy 
coldness of his skin made Emily 
shudder as they shook hands. 
‘You won’t think the worse of 
me for this? he asked. 

‘How can you imagine such a 
thing ! she answered warmly. 

‘ Will you see me, if I come to- 
morrow ? 

‘I shall be anxious to see you.’ 
So they parted. Emily returned 
to the house, pitying him with all 
her heart. 

Reaching the hotel at which he 
was accustomed to stay when he 
was in London, Mirabel locked 
the door of his room. He looked 
at the houses on the opposite side 
of the street. His mind was in 
such a state of morbid distrust 
that he lowered the blind over 
the window. In solitude and 
obscurity, the miserable wretch 
sat down in a corner, and covered 
his face with his hands, and tried 
to realise what had happened to 
him. 

Nothing had been said, at the 
fatal interview with Emily, which 
could have given him the slightest 
warning of what was to come. 
_ Her father’s name—absolutely 

unknown to him when he fled 
from the inn—had only been 
communicated to the public by 
the newspaper reports of the 
adjourned inquest. At the time 
when those reports appeared, he 
was in hiding, under circumstances 
which prevented him from seeing 
a newspaper. Some days later, 
he had met with the person who 
assisted him in escaping from 
England. That person might have 
mentioned —probably did mention 
—the name of the dead man. But 
Mirabel (with the officers of 
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justice at his heels) was prostrated 
by such a panic of terror that he 
was incapable of understanding 
anything that was said to him. 
He remembered being laid, half 
dead, in a berth on board a vessel ; 
being landed at a French port the 
same day, alone among strangers 
—and he remembered nothing 
more. No exercise of discretion, 
on his part, could have extricated 
him from the terrible position in 
which he was now placed. He 
stood pledged to Emily to discover 
the man suspected of the murder 
of her father; and that man was 
—himself! 

What refuge was left open to 
him? 

If he took to flight, his sudden 
disappearance would be a suspici- 
ous circumstance in itself, and 
would therefore provoke inquiries 
which might lead to serious re- 
sults. Supposing that he over- 
looked the risk thus presented, 
would he be capable of enduring 
a separation from Emily, which 
might be a separation for life? 
Even in the first horror of dis- 
covering his situation, her influ- 
ence remained unshaken—the ani- 
mating spirit of the one manly 
capacity for resistance which raised 
him above the reach of his own 
fears. The only prospect before 
him which he felt himself to be 
incapable of contemplating, was 
the prospect of leaving Emily. 

Having arrived at this decision, 
fear urged him to consider the 
necessity of providing for his own 
safety. 

The first precaution to adopt 
was to separate Emily from friends 
whose advice might be hostile to 
his interests—perhaps even sub- 
versive of his security. To effect 
this design, he had need of an ally 
whom he could trust. That ally 
was at his disposal, far away in 
the north. 

At the time when Francine’s 
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jealousy began to interfere with 
all freedom of intercourse between 
Emily and himself, at Monks- 
moor, he had contemplated mak- 
ing arrangements which might 
enable them to meet at the house 
of his invalid sister, Mrs. Delvin. 
He had spoken of her, and of the 
bodily affliction which confined 
her to her room, in terms which 
had already interested Emily. In 
the present emergency, he decided 
on returning to the subject, and 
on hastening the meeting between 
the two women which he had 
first suggested at Mr. Wyvil’s 
country seat. 

No time was to be lost in carry- 
ing out this intention. He wrote 
to Mrs. Delvin by that day’s post; 
confiding to her, in the first place, 
the critical position in which he 
now found himself. This done, 


he proceeded as follows : 

‘To your sound judgment, 
dearest Agatha, it may appear that 
I am making myself needlessly 


uneasy about the future. Two 
persons only know that I am the 
man who escaped from the inn at 
Zeeland. You are one of them, 
and Miss Jethro is the other. On 
you I can absolutely rely; and, 
after my experience of her, I ought 
not to doubt Miss Jethro. I 
admit this ; but I cannot get over 
my distrust of Emily’s friends. 

‘ Besides the doctor (whom I 
have already mentioned) there are 
two other men, whom you know 
through our correspondence, and 
who feel a strong interest in her 
—Mr. Wyvil, and Mr. Alban 
Morris. This last, I am rejoiced 
to say, is no longer in my way as 
a rival—Emily has discarded him. 
But he is still formidable, as an 
enemy who will be glad to ruin 
me in her estimation, if he can. 

‘I want you, my dear, to in- 
vite Emily to be your guest, and 
so to separate her from these 
friends. The old servant who 
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attends on her will be included 
in the invitation, of course. Mrs. 
Elimother is, as I believe, devoted 
to the interests of Mr. Alban 
Morris: she will be well out of 
the way of doing mischief, while 
we have her safe in your northern 
solitude. 

‘There is no fear that Emily 
will refuse your invitation. 

‘In the first place, she is al- 
ready interested in you. In the 
second place, I shall consider the 
small proprieties of social life ; 
and, instead of travelling with her 
to your house, I shall follow by 
a later train. In. the third place, 
Iam now the chosen adviser in 
whom she trusts; and what I 
tell her to do, she will do. It 
pains me, really and truly pains 
me, to be compelled to deceive 
her—but the other alternative is 
to reveal myself as the wretch of 
whom she is in search. Was 
there ever such a situation? And, 
O Agatha, Iam so fond of her! 
If I fail to persuade her to be my 
wife, I don’t care what becomes 
of me. I used to think disgrace, 
and death on the scaffold, the 
most frightful prospect that a 
man can contemplate. In my 
present frame of mind, a life 
without Emily may just as well 
end in that way as in any other. 
When we are together in your 
old sea-beaten tower, do your 
best, my dear, to incline the heart 
of this sweet girl towards me. If 
she remains in London, how do I 
know that Mr. Morris may not 
recover the place he has lost .in 
her good opinion? The bare idea 
of it turns me cold. 

‘There is one more point on 
which I must touch, before I can 
finish my letter. 

‘When you last wrote, you 
told me that Sir Jervis Redwood 
was not expected to live much 
longer, and that the establishment 
would be broken up after his 
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death. Can you find out for me 
what will become, under these 
circumstances, of Mr. ard Mrs. 
Rook? So far as I am concerned, 
I don’t doubt that the alteration 
in my personal appearance, which 
has protected me for years past, 
may be trusted to preserve me 
from recognition by these two 
people. But it is of the utmost 
importance, remembering the pro- 
ject to which Emily has devoted 
herself, that she should not meet 
with Mrs. Rook. They have been 
already in correspondence; and 
Mrs. Rook has expressed an in- 
tention (if the opportunity offers 
itself) of calling at the cottage. 
Another reason, and a pressing 
reason, for removing Emily from 
London! We can easily keep 
the Rooks out of your house ; but 
I own I should feel more at my 
ease, if I heard that they had left 
Northumberland.’ 

With that confession, Mrs. 
Delvin’s brother closed his letter. 


CHAPTER LY. 
ALBAN SEES HIS WAY. 


Durine the first days of Mira- 
bel’s sojourn at his hotel in Lon- 
don, events were in progress at 
Netherwoods affecting the inter- 
ests of the man who was the 
‘especial object of his distrust. 
Not long after Miss Ladd had 
returned to her school, she heard 
of an artist who was capable of 
filling the place to be vacated by 
Alban Morris. It was then the 
twenty-third of the month. In 
four days more the new master 
would be ready to enter on his 
duties; and Alban would be at 
liberty. 

On the twenty-fourth, Alban 
received a telegram which startled 
him, The person sending the 
message was Mrs. Ellmother ; 
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and the words were: ‘Meet me 
at your railway station to-day, at 
two o'clock.’ 

He found the old woman in 
the waiting-room ; and he met 
with a rough reception. 

‘Minutes are precious, Mr. 
Morris,’ she said; ‘you are two 
minutes late. The next train to 
London stops here in half an 
hour—and I must go back by it.’ 

‘Good heavens, what brings 
you here? Is Emily—? 

‘ Emily is well enough in health 
— if that’s what you mean? As 
to why I come here, the reason is 
that it’s a deal easier for me 
(worse luck !) to take this journey 
than to write a letter. One good 
turn deserves another. I don’t 
forget how kind you were to me, 
away there at the school—and I 
can’t, and won’t, see what's going 
on at the cottage, behind your 
back, without letting you know 
of it. O, you needn’t be alarmed 
about her/ I’ve made an excuse 
to get away for a few hours—but 
I haven’t left her by herself. 
Miss Wyvil has come to London 
again; and Mr. Mirabel spends 
the best part of his time with her. 
Excuse me for a moment, will 
you? I’m so thirsty after the 
journey, I can hardly speak.’ 

She presented herself at the 
counter in the waiting-room. ‘I'll 
trouble you, young woman, fora 
glass of ale.’ She returned to 
Alban in a better humour. ‘It’s 
not bad stuff, that! When I 
have said my say, I'll havea drop 
more—just to wash the taste of 
Mr. Mirabel out of my mouth. 
Wait a bit ; I’ve something to ask 
you. How much longer are you 
obliged to stop here, teaching the 
girls to draw?’ 

‘I leave Netherwoods in three 
days more,’ Alban replied. 

‘ That's all right ! You may be 
in time to bring Miss Emily to 
her senses, yet.’ 
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‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean—if you dom’t stop it 
—she will marry the parson.’ 

‘I can’t believe it, Mrs, Ell- 
mother! I won't believe it ! 

‘ Ah, it’sa comfort to him, poor 
fellow, to say that! Look here, 
Mr. Morris ; this is how it stands. 
You’re in disgrace with Miss 
Emily—and he profits by it. I 
was fool enough to take a liking 
to Mr. Mirabel when I first opened 
the door to him; I know better 
now. He got on the blind side 
of me; and now he has got on 
the blind side of her. Shall I 
tell you how? By doing what 
you would have done if you had 
had the chance. He’s helping 
her—or pretending to help her, I 
don’t know which—to find the 
man who murdered poor Mr. 
Brown. After four years! And 
when all the police in England 
(with a reward to encourage them) 
did their best, and it came to 
nothing ! 

‘ Never mind that !’ Alban said 
impatiently. ‘I want to know 
how Mr. Mirabel is helping her.’ 

*That’s more than I can tell 
you. You don’t suppose they 
take me into their confidence ? 
All I can do is to pick up a word, 
here and there, when fine weather 
tempts them out into the garden. 
She tells him to suspect Mrs. 
Rook, and to make inquiries after 
Miss Jethro. And he has his 
plans ; and he writes them down, 
which is dead against his doing 
anything useful, in my opinion. 
I don’t hold with your scribblers. 
At the same time 1 wouldn't count 
too positively, in your place, on 
his being likely to fail. That 
little Mirabel—if it wasn’t for his 
beard, I should believe he was a 
woman, and a sickly woman, too; 
he fainted in our house the other 
day—that little Mirabel is in 
earnest. Rather than leave Miss 
Emily from Saturday to Monday, 
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he has got a parson out of employ- 
ment to do his Sunday work for 
him. And, what’s more, he has 
persuaded her (for some reasons 
of his own) to leave London next 
week.’ 

‘Is she going back to Monks- 
moor? 

*Not she! Mr. Mirabel has 
got a sister, a widow lady ; she’s 
a cripple, or something of the 
sort. Her name is Mrs. Delvin. 
She lives far away in the north 
country, by the sea; and Miss 
Emily is going to stay with her.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that? 

‘Sure? I’ve seen the letter.’ 

‘Do you mean the letter of in- 
vitation ? 

*Yes—I do. Miss Emily her- 
self showed it tome. I’m to go 
with her—* in attendance on my 
mistress,” as the lady puts it. 
This I will say for Mrs. Delvin : 
her handwriting is a credit to the 
school that taught her; and the 
poor bedridden creature words 
her invitation so nicely, that I 
myself couldn’t have resisted it— 
and I’m a hard one, as you know. 
You don’t seem to heed me, Mr. 
Morris.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I was 
thinking.’ 

‘Thinking of what—if I may 
make so bold ? 

‘ Of going back to London with 
you, instead of waiting till the 
new master comes to take my 
place.’ 

‘Don’t do that, sir! You 
would do harm instead of good, 
if you showed yourself at the cot- 
tage now. Besides, it would not 
be fair to Miss Ladd, to leave her 
before the other man takes your 
girls off your hands. Trust me to 
look after your interests; and 
don’t go near Miss Emily—don’t 
even write to her—unless you 
have got something to say about 
the murder, which she will be 
eager to hear. Make some dis- 
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covery in that direction, Mr. 
Morris, while the parson is only 
trying to de it or pretending to 
do it—and I'll answer for the 
result. Look at the clock! In 
ten minutes more the train will 
be here. My memory isn’t as 
good as it was; but I do think I 
have told you all I had to tell.’ 

‘You are the best of good 
friends !’ Alban said warmly. 

‘Never mind about that, sir. 
If you want to do a friendly thing 
in return, tell me if you know 
what has become of Miss de Sor.’ 

‘She has returned to Nether- 
woods.’ 

‘Aha! Miss Ladd is as good 
as her word. Would you mind 
writing to tell me of it, if Miss de 
Sor leaves the school again? Good 
Lord! there she is on the plat- 
form, with bag and baggage. Don’t 
let her see me, Mr. Morris! If 
she comes in here, I shall set the 
marks of my ten finger-nails on 
that false face of hers, as sure as 
I’m a Christian woman.’ 

Alban placed himself at the 
door, so as to hide Mrs. Ellmo- 
ther. There indeed was Francine, 
accompanied by one of the teach- 
ers at the school. She took a 
seat on the bench outside the 
booking-oflice, in a state of sullen 
indifference—absorbed in herself 
—noticing nothing. Urged by 
ungovernable curiosity, Mrs. Ell- 
‘ mother stole on tiptoe to Alban’s 
side to look at her. To a person 
acquainted with the circumstances 
there could be no possible doubt 
of what had happened. Francine 
had failed to excuse herself, and 
had been dismissed from Miss 
Ladd’s house. 

*I would have travelled to the 
world’s end,’ Mrs. Ellmother said, 
* to see that / 

She returned to her place in 
- waiting-room, perfectly satis- 


The teacher noticed Alban, on 
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leaving the booking-office after 
taking the tickets. ‘I shall be 
glad,’ she said, looking towards 
Francine, ‘when I have resigned 
the charge of that young lady to 
the person who is to receive her 
in London.’ 

‘Is she to be sent back to her 
parents ? Alban asked. 

‘We don’t know yet. Miss 
Ladd will write to San Domingo 
by the next mail. In the mean 
time, her father’s agent in Lon- 
don—the same person who pays 
her allowance—takes care of her 
until he hears from the West 
Indies.’ 

‘ Does she consent to this ? 

‘She doesn’t seem to care what 
becomes of her. Miss Ladd has 
given her every opportunity of 
explaining and excusing herself, 
and has produced no impression. 
You can see the state she is in. 
Our good mistress—always hope- 
ful even in the worst cases, as 
you know—thinks she is feeling 
ashamed of herself, and is too 
proud and self-willed to own it. 
My own idea is, that some secret 
disappointment is weighing on her 
mind. Perhaps I am wrong.’ 

No. Miss Ladd was wrong ; 
and the teacher was right. 

The passion of revenge, being 
essentially selfish in its nature, is 
of all passions the narrowest in 
its range of view. In gratifying 
her jealous hatred of Emily, Fran- 
cine had correctly foreseen conse- 
quences, as they might affect the 
other object of her enmity—Alban 
Morris. But she had failed to 
perceive the imminent danger of 
another result, which in a calmer 
frame of mind might not have 
escaped discovery. In triumph- 
ing over Emily and Alban, she 
had been the indirect means of 
inflicting on herself the bitterest 
of all disappointments—she had 
brought Emily and Mirabel toge- 
ther. The first forewarning of 
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this catastrophe had reached her, 
on hearing that Mirabel would 
not return to Monksmoor. Her 
worst fears had been thereafter 
confirmed by a letter from Cecilia, 
which had followed her to Nether- 
woods. From that moment, she, 
who had made others wretched, 
paid the penalty in suffering as 
keen as any that she had inflicted. 
Completely prostrated ; powerless, 
through ignorance of his address 
in London, to make a last appeal 
to Mirabel ; she was literally, as 
had just been said, careless what 
became of her. When the train 
approached, she sprang to her 
feet—advanced to the edge of the 
platform —and suddenly drew 
back, shuddering. The teacher 
looked in terror at Alban. Had 
the desperate girl meditated throw- 
ing herself under the wheels of 
the engine? The thought had 
been in both their minds; but 
neither of them acknowledged it. 
Francine stepped quietly into the 
carriage, when the train drew up, 
and laid her head back in a cor- 
ner, and closed her eyes. Mrs. 
Ellmother took her place in an- 
other compartment, and beckoned 
to Alban to speak to her at the 
window. 

‘Where can I see you, when 
you go to London?’ she asked. 

‘ At Doctor Allday’s house.’ 

‘On what day ? 

‘On Tuesday next.’ 


CHAPTER LVI. 
APPROACHING THE END. 


Atpan reached London early 
enough in the afternoon to find 
the doctor at his luncheon. ‘Too 
late to see Mrs. Ellmother,’ he 
announced, ‘Sit down and have 
something to eat.’ 

‘Has she left any message for 
me? 


‘A message, my good friend, 
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that you won’t like to hear. She 
is off with her mistress, this morn- 
ing, on a visit to Mr. Mirabel’s 
sister.’ 

‘ Does he go with them? 

‘No; he follows by a later 
train.’ 

‘Has Mrs. Ellmother men- 
tioned the address ? 

‘ There it is, in her own hand- 
writing.’ 

Alban read the address :— 
‘ Mrs. Delvin, The Clink, Belford, 
Northumberland.’ 

‘Turn to the back of that bit 
of paper,’ the doctor said. ‘ Mrs. 
Ellmother has written something 
on it.’ 

She had written these words : 
‘No discoveries made by Mr. 
Mirabel, up to this time. Sir 
Jervis Redwood is dead. The 
Rooks are believed to be in Scot- 
land; and Miss Emily, if need 
be, is to help the parson to find 
them. No news of Miss Jethro.’ 

* Now you have got your infor- 
mation,’ Doctor Allday resumed, 
‘let me have a look at you. 
You’re not in a rage: that’s a 
good sign to begin with.’ 

‘I am not the less determined,’ 
Alban answered. 

‘To bring Emily to her senses?’ 
the doctor asked. 

‘To do what Mirabel has not 
done—and then to let her choose 
between us.’ 

‘Ay? ay? Your good opinion 
of her hasn’t altered, though she 
has treated you so badly? 

‘My good opinion makes al- 
lowance for the state of my poor 
darling’s mind, after the shock 
that has fallen on her,’ Alban an- 
swered quietly. ‘She is not my 
Emily now. She will be my 
Emily yet. I told her I was con- 
vinced of it, in the old days at 
school—and my conviction is as 
strong as ever. Have you seen 
her since I have been away at 
Netherwoods ? 
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‘Yes; and she is as angry with 
me as she is with you.’ 

‘ For the same reason ? 

*No, no. I heard enough to 
warn me to hold my tongue. I 
refused to help her—that’s all. 
You are a man, and you may run 
risks which no young girl ought 
to encounter. Do you remember 
when I asked you to drop all 
further inquiries into the murder, 
for Emily’s sake? The circum- 
stances have altered since that 
time. Can I be of any use? 

* Of the greatest use, if you can 
give me Miss Jethro’s address.’ 

‘Ot You mean to begin in 
that way, do you? 

‘Yes. You know that Miss 
Jethro visited me at Nether- 
woods? 

* Go on.’ 

‘She showed me your answer 
to a letter which she had written 
to you. Have you got that letter? 

The doctor produced it. The 
address was, ‘ Post Office, Swan- 
age, Dorsetshire.’ Alban copied 
it in his pocket-book. Looking 
up, when he had done, he saw 
Doctor Allday’s eyes fixed on him 
with an oddly-mingled expression : 
partly of sympathy, partly of hesi- 
tation. 

‘Have you anything to suggest?’ 
he asked. 

‘You will get nothing out of 
Miss Jethro,’ the doctor answered, 
.* unless—’ there he stopped. 

‘Unless what?’ 

‘ Unless you can frighten her.’ 

* How am I to do that? 

After a little reflection, Doctor 
Allday returned, without any ap- 
parent reason, to the subject of 
his last visit to Emily. 

‘There was one thing she said, 
in the course of our talk,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ which struck me as being 
sensible: possibly (for we are all 
more or less conceited), because 


I agreed with her myself. She 
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suspects Miss Jethro of knowing 
more about that damnable mur- 
der than Miss Jethro is willing to 
acknowledge. If you want to 
produce the right effect on her—’ 
he looked hard at Alban, and 
checked himself once more. 

‘ Well? what am I to do? 

‘Tell her you have an idea of 
who the murderer is.’ 

‘ But I have no idea.’ 

‘ But J have.’ 

‘ Good God! what do you mean? 

‘Don’t mistake me! An im- 
pression has been produced on my 
mind—that’s all. Call it a freak 
of fancy ; worth trying perhaps as 
a bold experiment, and worth no- 
thing more. Come a little nearer. 
My housekeeper is an excellent 
woman, but I have once or twice 
caught her rather too near to that 
door. I think I'll whisper it.’ 

He did whisper it. In breath- 
less wonder, Alban heard of the 
doubt which had crossed Doctor 
Allday’s mind, on the evening 
when Mirabel had called at his 
house. 

*You look as if you didn’t 
believe it,’ the doctor remarked. 

‘I’m thinking of Emily. For 
her sake I hope and trust you are 
wrong. Ought I to go to her at 
once? Idon’t know what to do!’ 

‘Find out first, my good fel- 
low, whether I am right or wrong. 
You can do it, if you will run the 
risk with Miss Jethro.’ 

Alban recovered himself. His 
old. friend’s advice was clearly the 
right advice to follow. He ex- 
amined his railway guide, and 
then looked at his watch. ‘If 
I can find Miss Jethro, he an- 
swered, ‘I'll risk it before the 
day is out.’ 

The doctor accompanied him to 
the door. ‘ You will write to me, 
won't you? 

‘ Without fail. Thank you— 
and good-bye.’ 


(To be continued.) 














FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 
No. XXIX. 
THE CLARKS OF PAISLEY. 
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Or the many thousands who dail: 
use Clark’s sewing-threads, few 
indeed bestow a thought upon 
the people who are engaged in 
the production of this article of 
domestic consumption. Yet one 
of the most important industries 
of Scotland is represented in the 
manufacturing concern of which 
Messrs. Clark are the proprietors, 
and the ancient and important 
town of Paisley owes much of its 
recent prosperity to their well- 
directed enterprise. A reel of 
cotton-thread, in its ordinary 
every-day use, is a pretty bit of 
insignificance, but when traced 
to its source is seen to have be- 


longings and surroundings which 
entitle it to be ranked with the 
leading features of our industrial 


life. The simple statement that 
the thread-works of Messrs. Clark 
employ between three and four 
thousand workpeople, that their 
group of five immense mills con- 
tains over 230,000 spindles, and 
that these factories turn out every 
day sufficient length of thread to 
go four times round the world, 
will be enough to show that, un- 
important as the bobbin of thread 
may be, taken singly, it is, before 
its dispersion, a member of a mul- 
titudinous aggregate, the extent 
of which is bewildering to com- 
pute. How this industry came 
to be established at Paisley, and 
how the Messrs, Clark came to 
be its chief representatives, will 
form an interesting matter for 
narration. 

To get at the beginning of the 
Scotch thread manufacture, we 


must go back to the latter part of 
the seventeenth or the early por- 
tion of the eighteenth century, 
when superstition and fanaticism 
combined to retard the progress 
of the people. Those were the 
days when witchcraft was be- 
lieved in, and the highest per- 
sonages in the country lent their 
countenance and sanction to the 
horrible persecution which result- 
ed from that belief. In the year 
1697, Christiana Shaw, a girl of 
eleven, the daughter of the Laird 
of Bargarren, proclaimed to her 
kindred and neighbours that she 
was bewitched; and for several 
months her case formed the sub- 
ject of much inquiry, deep con- 
cern, and intense alarm. She’ 
was frequently seized with con- 
valsions, and in the course of her 
sickness was said to have vomited 
such unlikely things as bones, 
feathers, egg-shells, and hair. The 
doctors confessed the malady be- 
yond the reach of their art, and 
the clergy shook their pious heads, 
and declared it to be the opera- 
tion of an evil power. Mean- 
while, the common people excited 
themselves to the verge of fury 
about the girl, and demanded 
the bringing to justice of the ‘be- 
witchers,’ whoever they might 
be. At this critical juncture, 
Miss Shaw herself spoke out, and 
from her own lips three men and 
four women—one of the latter a 
maid-servant, with whom she had 
quarrelled — received a condem- 
nation which the law and the po- 
pular clamour afterwards ratified ; 
and on the morning of the 10th 
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of June 1697 six of the poor 
creatures were tortured, hanged, 
and burnt to ashes on the Gallow 
Green, Paisley, before a concourse 
of approving spectators, amongst 
whom were ‘ most of the nobility 
and gentry of the district.’ One 
of the seven doomed wretches 
evaded the public execution by 
committing suicide in the gaol. 
This melancholy episode in itself, 
it is true, had no connection with 
the thread manufacture, but its 
influence upon the mind of Chris- 
tiana Shaw was chastening and 
saddening; and as her conscience 
gradually awakened to the enor- 
mity of the affair, she sought con- 
solation for her troubles in dili- 
gently applying herself to her 
spinning - wheel. Twenty - one 
years after the tragedy on Gallow 
Green she became the wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Miller, of Kilmaur, and 
when that gentleman died, in 


1725, her wheel came into request. 


more than ever. Not long after- 
wards she discovered a process of 
twisting yarn into thread; and 
samples of this falling into the 
hands of some Bath lace manu- 
facturers, she was encouraged to 
persevere, and in course of time 
the Bargarren thread acquired a 
wide reputation. That Mrs. Mil- 
ler was sufficiently alive to the 
business aspect of her enterprise 
may be gathered from the follow- 
ing advertisement which she and 
her mother caused to be inserted 
in an Edinburgh newspaper : 
‘The Lady Bargarren and her 
daughter having attained to great 
perfection in making, whitening, 
and twisting of sewing-thread, 
which is as cheap and white, and 
known by experience to be much 
stronger, than the Dutch, to 
prevent people’s being imposed 
upon by other threads, which 
may be sold under the name of 
Bargarren thread, the paper in 
which Lady Bargarren and her 
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daughter at Bargarren, or Mrs. 
Miller, her eldest daughter, at 
Johnstone, so put up their thread, 
shall, for direction, have thereon 
placed the above coat-of-arms—a 
shield with four quarters, sur- 
mounted by a boar’s head. Those 
who want the above thread, which 
is to be sold from fivepence to 
six shillings per ounce, may write 
to the Lady Bargarren, or Mrs. 
Miller, at Johnstone, near Pais- 
ley, to the care of the postmaster 
at Glasgow, and may call for the 
same in Edinburgh, at John Se- 
ton, merchant, his shop in Par- 
liament Close, where they will be 
served either in wholesale or re- 
tail, and will be served in the 
same manner at Glasgow, by Wil- 
liam Selkirk, merchant, in Tron- 
gate.’ 

The success of the Bargarren 
family in this new industry na- 
turally excited the emulation of 
their neighbours ; and a Mr. Pol- 
lock of Paisley embarked upon * 
the business of thread-making 
with so much tact and energy 
that he soon out-distanced Lady 
Bargarren and her daughter in pro- 
ductive power. 

Other thread-makers arose in 
Paisley later on ; and, in the early 
part of the present century, Mr. 
Peter Clark, by an accident of 
war, brought his ingenuity to bear 
upon the thread trade of Paisley 
in a manner that entirely revolu- 
tionised that industry, not only 
as regarded Paisley, but the world 
at large. Mr. Peter Clark and 
his brother, Mr. James Clark, 
were at that time engaged in the 
manufacture of silk twine for 
‘ heddles,’ and found it a fairly 
profitable occupation until the 
supply of silk was almost entirely 
stopped by the action of Napo- 
leon, who, on capturing Ham- 
burg, ordered all the silk found in 
it to be burnt—an order which 
was only too rigorously carried 
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out, to the great detriment of the 
weaving trade, and to the par- 
ticular disadvantage of Messrs. 
Clark, who procured the raw silk 
principally from Hamburg. Ne- 
cessity once more made good its 
claim to be considered the ‘ me 
ther of invention ;’ for, having no 
silk for their twine, the Clarks 
began to look around them for a 
substitute; and Peter Clark hit 
upon the idea of bringing cotton 
into service instead of silk, and, 
‘by the process of doubling the 
yarn, after the manner adopted in 
making rope-cables,’ obtained for 
the new material the requisite 
strength and pliability. So satis- 
factorily did cotton perform its 
purpose, indeed, that Mr. Peter 
Clark was encouraged to try it as 
a substitute for flax or linen in 
the manufacture of sewing-thread, 
with a result even more gratifying 
than in the case of the substitu- 
tion for silk in the making of 
heddle-twine. It was soon found 
that cotton thread was a decided 


improvement upon linen thread ; 
it was easier of manipulation, 


neater in appearance, and har- 


monised more readily with the 
material with which it was brought 
into contact. Still, although the 
new thread was acknowledged to 
be a great advance upon the 
‘ great perfection ’ which the Lady 

mn and-her daughter, the 
‘bewitched’ one, had so prided 
themselves upon in the ‘ making, 
whitening, and twisting of sewing- 
thread,’ not even the inventor, 
shrewd Scotsmar. as he was, had 
any real conception of the value 
and importance of the discovery. 
The thread found so much favour, 
however, amongst the ladies that 
steps were gradually taken to 
obtain a more speedy and advan- 
tageous production of it. Mr. 
James Clark made arrangements 
with his brother Peter for putting 
the latier’s invention into prac- 
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tical operation, and, by the aid of 
new machinery and new premises, 
they were before long in a posi- 
tion to keep supply and demand 
pretty evenly balanced. And the 
business grew and be- 
yond all expectation, the pro- 
prietary being extended by the 
bringing into the business of Mr. 
James Clark’s two sons, James 
and John. It was thus that the 
cotton-thread trade came to be 
established in Paisley ; and in due 
time the Clarks reaped the re- 
ward of their labour and energy. 
The younger partners were able 
men, and knew when to take occa- 
sion by the hand. They were 
speculative and enterprising, but 
by no means reckless, although 
the elder Clarks often regarded 
the rapid strides of advancement 
of their juniors with distrust and 
alarm. ‘I cannot see where all 
that thread is to go to, said Mr. 
Peter Clark one day to the sons. 
‘We have done very well, and 
made some money; but I fear 
you are just going to throw it 
all away.’ Fortunately, this pre- 
diction did not receive fulfilment ; 
the firm became J. & J. Clark 
after a time, and all the old no- 
tions were quickly laid aside. 
The original machines, or ‘ mills,’ 
as they were called, used by the 
Clarks for their earliest thread- 
spinning, contained only twenty- 
four spindles each, and were very 
primitive affairs. They were 
driven by hand. But it was the 
age of invention. Arkwright and 
other ingenious mechanicians mul- 
tiplied patent upon patent, and 
the spinning trade in all its 
various forms experienced many 
wonderful improvements, the 
Clarks not being slow to seize 
upon such as were adapted to 
their own manufacture. One of 
the improvements for which they 
were themselves responsible was 
the winding of thread upon the 
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now familiar wooden bobbins. 
Up to that time the thread, as it 
left the spinners, was in hanks, 
The bobbins were greatly appreci- 
ated by the consumers of thethread, 
and used to be preserved and re- 
turned, when they wereallowed for. 
Then came the era of steam, 
which helped the development of 
Messrs. Clark’s thread works to 
a remarkable extent. They built 
a new factory at Seedhills, on the 
banks of the Cart, and there they 
erected machinery of an improved 
description, and their trade re- 
ceived an impetus which, from 
that time to this, has never known 
a rebound; but, as years have 
passed away, the boundaries of 
their works have been enlarged, 
other mills have been added, and 
their machinery has been multi- 
plied at a rate truly marvellous. 
In connection with the early 
history of the enterprise of the 
elder Clarks, the interesting fact 
is mentioned that Alexander Wil- 
son, the father of American orni- 
thology, used to be employed by 
them in the days when he was 
unknown and unappreciated. It 
was then that Wilson indulged 
those vain dreams of his of emu- 
lating Burns, and did so much 
aimless wandering on the banks 
of the then unpolluted Cart, seek- 
ing an inspiration that never came 
to him in its pure force, and 
brooding much upon the wrongs 
of the people, of whose cause he 
was always the fearless champion. 
Little wonder that his fellow- 
workmen regarded him as a ‘ lazy 
sort of fellow,’ and left him to 
the fate proverbial to the pro- 
phet in his own country. How 
much he despised his human sur- 
roundings may be gathered from 
an extract from his journal of this 
time, in which he rhapsodises thus 
upon the beauties of the Scottish 
scenery: ‘These are pleasures 
which the grovelling sons of in- 
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terest, and the grubs of this world, 
know as little of as the miserable 
spirits, doomed to everlasting dark- 
ness, know of the glorious re- 
gions and eternal delights of 

ise.’ Here it was that he 
gave forth his‘ Groans from the 
Loom,’ a poem in which he ex- 
alted the claims of labour, and 
deprecated the tyranny of the 
capitalist ; here it was that he 
published a satire, in the Scottish 
dialect, directed against a Paisley 
manufacturer, and for that act had 
to undergo a short term of im- 
prisonment, and burn the libel 
with his own hand at the town 
cross of Paisley. Not long after 
this, Wilson said ‘good-bye’ to 
his native town, and began life 
afresh in the New World, where 
he took up the study of ornitho- 
logy with an earnestness and 
an ability that brought him fame, 


. if not profit. He never returned 


to Paisley; but his memory lin- 
gers as a kindly radiance over one 
ancient corner of the Seedhills 
factories, and in the town square 
his statue has been erected, oc- 
cupying there a position of equal 
prominence with that of Tanna- 
hill, the poet, who was also a 
native of Paisley. 

Returning to the Clarks, we 
find them, during the second 
quarter of the century, extending 
their thread-making operations at 
arate which not only meant ma- 
terial prosperity for themselves, 
but for Paisley. The founders of 
the firm were dead ; but the sons, 
James and John—to whom pre- 
vious reference has been made— 
applied themselves with untiring 
industry to the promotion of the 
undertaking. Mr. John Clark, 
the son, lived down to the 27th 
June 1864, being in the seventy- 
third year of his age at the time 
of his decease. He and his bro- 
ther James retired from the busi- 
ness, however, in the year 1853 ; 
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and another James Clark, son of 
the last-named John Clark, as- 
sumed the direction of the con- 
cern as leading partner; his 
brothers—Mr, George A. Clark, 
Mr. John Clark, Mr. Stewart 
Olark, and Mr. William Olark— 
subsequently becoming associated 
with him in the business. 

Mr. James Olark—who for 
better identity may be referred 
to as Mr. James Olark of Ralston 
—was born on the 23rd October 
1821. While a mere boy, he was 
brought into the business, enter- 
ing the counting-house of the 
original Seedhills thread-mill, the 
property of his father and uncles, 
and there acquiring a complete 
knowledge of. all the details of 
management. He likewise mas- 
tered the various ins and outs of 
the manufacture itself, and was 
unwearying in his exertions for 
the extension of the business. 
When the sewing-machine opened 
up a new development for the 
thread industry, Mr. James Olark 
of Ralston was alive to the oppor- 
tunity. A fresh world had been 
conquered for the dainty cotton- 
fibre, and the Clarks followed up 
the advantage ; and, as one branch 
of the army of occupation, made 
sure of one of the best ‘ coigns of 
vantage.’ There were others to 
dispute the ground with them, it 
is true; but the position that 
they took up was never relin- 
quished, and they have main- 
tained it ever since. The increase 
in the consumption of thread was 
exceedingly great on the intro- 
duction of the sewing-machine. 
With the growth of facilities for 
sewing, naturally came the growth 
of sewing; and, by the aid of 
the new domestic machine, thou- 
sands of people engaged in sew- 
ing who had never sewn before. 
For a time it was considered neces- 
sary to make a special thread for 
the sewing-machine; but it was 
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eventually found that good thread 
was as applicable to one kind of 
stitching as another; and Messrs. 
Clark long since did away with 
hand and machinedistinctions, ex- 
cept as to the ordinary distinctions 
of qualities and makes. In the in- 
auguration of the sewing-machine 
era, therefore, the Messrs. Clark 
bore their part valiantly, and Mr. 
James Clark of Ralston was one 
of the main directing influences. 
As a citizen, no less than as aman 
of business, he was held in high 
regard. In 1859 he was elected 
to the Council Board of Paisley, 
and was immediately afterwards 
elevated to the magisterial bench. 
Public life, however, was not to 
his taste, so at the end of his first 
year of office he respectfully, but 
firmly, declined to bear the hon- 
our any further. Still, he always 
evinced a deep interest in the 
public work and institutions of 
his native town; and, as far as 
earnest sympathy and material 
help went, he was never appealed 
to in vain in any movement for 
the welfare of the people. Being 
of a kindly, generous disposition, 
and possessing a never-failing sup- 
ply of good spirits and gentle hu- 
mour, he was a great favourite in 
the social circle. It was his cus- 
tom during the summer months 
to cruise about a great deal in 
northern waters in his yacht; 
and, with friends and relations for 
company, be dispensed hospitality 
with a free hand, while enjoying 
the delights of the Scottish 
scenery of which he was so 
proud. His summer residence 
was at Curling Hall, Largs, for 
many years; but in 1881 he 
bought the mansion and estate of 
Redholm on the borders of 
Wemyss Bay, a very picturesquely 
situated abode. His chief resi- 
dence during the time of his pre- 
vious more active business life was 
at Camphill, near to Paisley. 
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Later, he leased Southbar House 
and grounds, an ancient mansion 
which just provided him with the 
semi-retirement that he wanted, 
enabling him to run up to the 
works without inconvenience, 
while it afforded him all the ad- 
vantages of a country retreat. 
More recently still, he became the 
occupier of Ralston House and 
grounds, lying about a mile and 
a half to the east of Paisley. 
The charitable institutions of the 
town benefited largely by his 
liberality. Only twenty-four hours 
before his death—which occurred 
on the 3rd of August 1881 at his 
mansion at Redholm—he gave to 
the Paisley Infirmary the munifi- 
cent donation of five thousand 
pounds for the more vigorous 
carrying out of its philanthropic 
purposes. The death of a daugh- 
ter, which occurred about three 
weeks before his own death, was 
a bereavement which visibly has- 
tened his end. 

The brother who came next in 
seniority to Mr. James Clark of 
Ralston was Mr. George Aitken 
Clark, who was born on the 9th 
August 1823, and early in life 
was despatched across the Atlantic 
to try his fortune in the New 
World. He was only seventeen 
years of age when this event 
occurred, but he did not go either 
empty-handed or without direct 
prospect, as Alexander Wilson 
had gone. His relatives, Messrs. 
Kerr & Co., were at that time 
carrying on an extensive manu- 
facturing concern at Hamilton, 
Ontario, and a position was made 
for him there. After a few years, 
however, he conceived a strong 
desire to return to Paisley, the 
shawl-trade, for which the Paisley 
manufacturers acquired so much 
celebrity about that time and 
later on, offering temptations to 
him which he was unable to 
resist. Accordingly, he made his 
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way back to the town of his birth, 
and struck up a partnership with 
Messrs. Robert and John Ronald 
under the title of Ronalds & Clark. 
This partnership subsisted down 
to the year 1851, when Mr. 
George Aitken Clark retired from 
it, and set up a new cotton-thread 
factory in association with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Peter Kerr. 
Messrs. Kerr & Clark built them- 
selves a new mill in close con- 
tiguity to the original Seedhills 
thread factory, a friendly rivalry 
being thus set up, which did good 
to both the old firm and the new 
one. Mr. G. A, Clark had not 
mixed with the people of the 
New World for nothing. He 
had, during his sojourn there, 
picked up something of the 
American’s go-ahead habits with- 
out parting with any of his own 
native shrewdness and caution. 
Kerr & Clark’s new mill, which 
they called the Linside Mill, 
though larger than the original 
Seedhills Mill, was soon found to 
be too small for the demands of 
their business ; but not even this 
circumstance served to put the 
curb on Mr. G. A. Clark's effort. 
The success which his firm were 
achieving in Scotland could, he 
thought, be at least equalled in 
America, and to that country he 
therefore betook himself in 1856, 
with the view of establishing a 
connection there. But disappoint- 
ment awaited him in America. 
Still, with him, to be disappointed 
was not to despair. The high 
protective tariff upon manufac- 
tured goods imported from other 
countries made competition with 
native firms extremely difficult. 
However, with this disadvantage 
to contend against, Mr. George 
A. Clark succeeded in building 
up an American connection, which 
sensibly increased the output of 
the Linside Mill. In 1859 they 
found it necessary to enlarge the 
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mill and add fresh machinery. 
The American tariff, however, 
operated so irksomely in reduc- 
tion of the firm’s legitimate profits 
that a little later Mr. George A. 
Clark came to the determination 
that he would, by a bold stroke, 
put himself on a level with 
American manufacturers; and, 
with this view, he set up a branch 
thread-factory in the United 
States, selecting Newark, New 
Jersey, as the spot where he would 
try the experiment. This was in 
1864. At first he began business 
in a hired building, but, so sure 
was he of his ground, he at the 
same time projected the erection 
of extensive works in Church 
Street there, every detail in the 
building of which he personally 
superintended, introducing, when 
completed, new machinery of im- 
roved construction, suggested 
y his experience in the works 
at Paisley. Eighteen months 
were occupied in the erection of 
the new factory, but in the spring 
of 1866 all was finished, and the 
works were in full operation. 
‘Go-ahead’ as the Americans 
were, Mr. George A, Clark soon 
out-distanced them, and acquired 
a name and a fame for his 
special make of spool cotton—the 
‘O.N.T.’—that time has in no 
way impaired. Over the length 
and breadth of the States this 
cotton-thread made its way ; and 
not only did the makers excel the 
Americans themselves in the pro- 
duction of the article, but they 
excelled them in the attractive 
ingenuity with which they drew 
the attention of the citizens of 
the Republic to its merits. The 
Americans are the most daring, 
as well as the most clever, adver- 
tisers in the world, bringing into 
the service of goodslaudation all 
the arts and some of the sciences. 
The great English advertisers of 
to-day—the men of soap, and 
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cocoa, and pills—have all profited 
by the lessons taught them by 
the advertisers of the States; but 
not even in this direction have 
the Clarks permitted themselves 
to be beaten, and thus it comes 
about that the eye of the traveller, 
as he wanders amidst the gigantic 
natural wonders of that country 
of big things, will often have his 
attention excited, and probably 
his admiration appealed to, by 
some striking work of lithographic 
art consecrated to the setting 
forth of the beauties of the 
‘O.N.T’ thread. In this case it 
has been no mere advertiser's 
bounce, but a contention with 
American rivals at every point, 
and a determination to be beaten 
at none. 

The year 1866 brought about 
other changes than the opening 
of the Newark establishment. 
It was in that year that Mr. 
George A. Clark’s partner, Mr. 
Peter Kerr, met with his death 
while on a visit to their new 
American branch. On the 3rd 
of August 1866 Mr. Kerr was 
caught by a current when bathing 
at Long Branch, and, although a 
powerfui swimmer, was unable to 
save himself. Mr. George A. 
Clark was deeply affected by this 
melancholy occurrence, and only 
found relief by a still more earnest 
application to the business enter- 
prise which he had founded, It 
was a happy circumstance that, 
about this time, an amalgamation 
was effected between the original 
Seedhills firm and the younger 
firm, pioneered by Mr. George 
A. Clark. ‘The title of ‘Clark 
& Co.’ was then assumed by 
the joint partnership, and the 
‘Anchor’ was adopted as its trade- 
mark, 

The brothers Clark now con- 
sisted of five individuals: Mr. 
James Clark of Ralston, Mr. 
George Aitken Clark, Mr. John 
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Clark, Mr. Stewart Clark, and 
Mr. William Clark. 

Mr. George Aitken Clark, not- 
withstanding the change of firm, 
remained at New Jersey, and con- 
tinued the active superintendence 
of the works there up to the time 
of his death, making, however, 
occasional visits to Paisley; his 
interest in his native town being 
increased rather than lessened by 
the fact of his separation from it. 
In Newark he was far more than 
a mere man of business: he was a 
good citizen, with a heart always 
ready to sympathise with, and a 
head and hand always ready to 
help, any public movement of a 
benevolent or philanthropic scope. 
He closely identified himself with 
the religious work of the city, 
and was a devoted adherent of 
the North Reformed Church of 
Newark. His charities were al- 


ways commensurate with his. 


means, and his manner of ap- 
proaching the prominent ques- 
tions of the time was distin- 
guished by broad and judicious 
perception and rare practical in- 
sight. His active and honour- 
able career was unfortunately cut 
short while he was yet in the 
prime of life. On the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1873 he was seized with 
sudden illness and died in a few 
hours, his demise causing wide- 
spread regret in the city of his 
adoption. 

Previous to this time there had 
been associated with Mr. George 
A. Clark, in the direction of the 
thread works at New Jersey, Mr. 
William Clark, the younger of 
the five brothers. This gentle- 
man now succeeded to the posi- 
tion of head of the American 
establishment, and the later suc- 
cesses of the firm on the other 
side of the Atlantic have been 
due to his energy and ability. A 
local journal a short time since, 
in referring to this member of the 
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firm of Clark & Co., said, ‘ Mr. 
Clark is accustomed to visit Pais- 
ley at least once a year, generally 
in the summer time; and at these 
seasons he delights to cruise, in 
the yachts of his brothers, around 
our western coasts. He has, in 
pursuance of his yearly visits, 
crossed the Atlantic about forty 
times. . . . His affection for Pais- 
ley he, some time ago and in 
connection with a touching expe- 
rience in his life, recognised by 
the erection of a conspicuous me- 
morial building on West Brae, 
and by conveying that building 
to the congregation of the Oak- 
shaw Street Free (Reformed Pres- 
byterian) Church for use as a hall 
and schoolhouse.’ 

Having departed somewhat from 
the regular sequence of events in 
order to follow the course of the 
American portion of the enter- 
prise, as a separate phase of the 
industrial history of this eminent 
firm, we will now take up the 
Paisley portion of our narrative 
again. 

On the death of Mr. James 
Clark of Ralston, Mr. John Clark 
succeeded to the position of head 
of the firm, and still holds that 
important and responsible office. 
For nearly thirty years he has, to 
some extent or other, had over- 
sight of the various works carried 
on by the firm at Paisley, and, as 
has been well remarked, ‘his 
business enterprise and fostering 
hand have had, as may be ima- 
gined from his position in the co- 
partnery, much to do with the 
prosperity that has attended the 
operations of the firm.’ Like his 
brothers, he has constantly mani- 
fested a great interest in matters 
affecting the public good, and, 
like them, he has given boun- 
teously of the wealth which his 
industry has yielded him, in aid 
of charitable objects. One of the 
most recent projects in which he 
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has concerned himself has been 
the founding of a Convalescent 
Home for Paisley and the neigh- 
bourhood; and at Largs, where 
he has a mansion and lives for a 
considerable portion of the year, 
he has built and endowed a hand- 
some infirmary. These and simi- 
lar acts have earned for him the 
sincere respect and esteem of the 
people amongst whom he moves ; 
and in his wise and liberal man- 
agement of the thread works at 
Paisley he has also entitled him- 
self to be regarded as one of the 
best friends of the operative 
classes, As was sung of another 
prince of industry, 

‘In making his thousands, he never forgot 
The thousands who helped him to make 

them,’ 

Mr. John Clark is an ardent 
lover of Nature, and in his own 
‘land of the mountain and the 
flood’ has studied her in all her 
moods, So long as he can com- 


mand the healthful enjoyment 


which his own yacht affords him; 
and so Jong as he can ply 
the Highland lochs and streams 
with his rod, following the trout 
and the salmon into their delight- 
ful haunts, he asks not, nor does 
he deem it possible to obtain, any 
higher pleasure. The ‘ peaks, 
passes, and glaciers’ of foreign 
lands he leaves to those who de- 
light in them. For his own part, 
the simple grandeur and beauty 
of a Scottish loch or glen satisfies 
his yearnings for the picturesque; 
and to the eye that is brightened 
by the glow of patriotism and can 
take the mental measure of a scene 
of loveliness, this is all-sufficing. 
Mr. John Clark’s yachts have 
been amongst the most beauti- 
ful that have been launched in 
recent times, and have spread the 
fame of Clyde builders over all 
the country. The Condor and 
the Vandugra (both of which 
were built for him, though the 
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latter was subsequently owned by 
his brother, Mr. Stewart Clark) 
were magnificent vessels. - The 
Vanduara carried off nearly all 
the prizes in Scottish and English 
waters a few seasons ago. Mr. 
John Clark’s principal residence 
is at Gateside. 

Mr. Stewart Clark is the second 
of the surviving brothers. His 
early training was for the legal pro- 
fession, his father having placed 
him with Messrs. Martin & Hodge, 
the Town-clerks of Paisley. Al- 
though indebted to this experi- 
ence for much of the tact and 
readiness of speech and action 
which have distinguished his later 
life, the law was not a pursuit to 
which his heart warmed. The 
truth was, he possessed the busi- 
ness instincts of his family, and 
longed for some better and more 
active scope for his energies than 
the practice of the law could, how- 
ever assiduously followed, be ex- 
pected to yield him. No wonder 
that he viewed the rapid exten- 
sion of the Seedhills works with 
a feeling akin to envy, and wished 
himself a co-worker with his bro- 
thers in building up the fame and 
prosperity of the great thread con- 
cern. The growing demands for 
aid in the management of the 
thread factories at length gave 
him the coveted opportunity ; and 
in the year 1854 he finally relin- 
quished the law, and thencefor- 
ward was associated with his 
brothers in the direction of the 
establishment at Seedhills. How 
much steady application and keen 
business capacity he gave to the 
undertaking, and how much the 
concern profited thereby, are mat- 
ters of which the outside public 
can have little knowledge; but 
those who have had opportunities 
of seeing and appreciating the 
service he has rendered are warm 
in their testimony as to its great 
value. Mr. Stewart Clark, how- 
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ever, has been much more than a 
man of business; he has taken a 
more active interest in public 
affairs than his brothers; and by 
his liberal actions and views, and 
a well-defined yet comprehensive 
political creed, has received from 
his neighbours a measure of re- 
cognition and esteem that his 
own modesty was reluctant to 
accept, but which he has honoured 
by a kindly fulfilment of the re- 
sponsibilities of his position. As 
a director of local charities, and a 
generous patron of various social 
movements and enterprises, he 
has been ungrudging of his time 
and money, and in the religious 
world has exercised much whole- 
some influence by the ardent sup- 
port he has given to the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

In January 1877, Mr. Stewart 
Clark purchased the mansion and 
estate of Cairncastle, on the coast 
of Antrim, some three miles north 
of the town of Larne—an estate 
which includes within its boun- 
daries the famous rocky headland 
of Ballygalley. This charming 
retreat is his summer residence, 
and during other parts of the year 
his place of abode is at Kilnside, 
a convenient and comely mansion 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Anchor Thread-works. 

Previous to the general election 
of 1880 Mr. Stewart Clark had 
‘been singled out as a likely can- 
didate for parliamentary honours, 
In the first instance, the Liberals 
of his native town asked to be 
allowed to put him in nomina- 
tion as their representative ; and 
in 1880 he was waited upon by 
an influential deputation of the 
electors of Antrim county, who 
sought the same favour. In re- 
spectfully declining the solicita- 
tions of the Antrim deputation, 
he told them that had he been 
at that time desirous of entering 
Parliament he would have given 
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preference to the similar request 
that had been made to him by 
the electors of Paisley ; and, re- 
plying to the latter, he said that 
although he was then unprepared 
to take upon himself any parlia- 
mentary duties, he would, when 
a future opportunity arose, give 
serious and respectful considera- 
tion to any request of the kind 
that might be made to him. That 
opportunity came in the early 
part of the present year, when, on 
the retirement of Mr. William 
Holmes, Mr. Stewart Clark was 
returned unopposed, and now sits 
in the House of Commons as the 
honoured and trusted representa- 
tive of the people who know him 
best, and amongst whom he has 
lived his active and useful life. 
How far he will distinguish him-- 
self in this newer sphere of labour 
remains to be seen; but if he 
fails to display the gifts, and rise 
to the prominence of the orator, 
he will at least be always to be 
depended upon for the exercise of 
that wise and enlightened judg- 
ment, and that earnestness and 
integrity of purpose which have 
won him the regard of his fellow- 
citizens, and gained him the 
highest honour which it has been 
in their power to confer upon 
him. 

Having now made brief refer- 
ence to the personnel of this 
eminent firm of thread makers, 
it will be interesting to say some- 
thing of an event in which they 
were collectively concerned—an 
episode in the history of Paisley 
which will ever be remembered. 
This was in connection with the 
opening of the George A. Clark 
Town-hall at Paisley on the 30th 
January 1882. For many years 
previous to the death of Mr. 
George A. Clark in America, the 
desirability of having a town-hall 
for the transaction of public busi- 
ness, and the holding of meetings, 
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had been agitated from time to 
time, and in 1869 steps were 
taken to form a limited liability 
company to carry out the project ; 
but the scheme fell througb. 
Again, in 1871, the matter was 
taken up, the local authorities 
appointing a sub-committee to re- 
port on the subject, and have 
plans prepared; but there was no 
practical result. 

In the following year, Mr. 
James Clark, of Chapel House, 
cousin to the Clarks of Seedhills, 
was elected to the Town Council, 
and took steps to bring the town- 
hall question before the public. 
So energetic was he in his efforts 
that in three months from the 
time of his election he was able 
to publish a list of subscriptions 
to the amount of 13,8707. 10s. 6d., 
and it was confidently anticipated 
that 20,0007. would ultimately be 
reached. But, while the sub- 
scription was still in progress, a 
telegram was received announcing 
the death of Mr. George A. Clark, 
and shortly afterwards it was 
made known that the deceased 
gentleman had by a princely be- 
quest rendered the further pro- 
secution of the scheme unneces- 
sary. The terms of the bequest 
were as follows: ‘To remedy a 
long-felt want in my native town 
of Paisley, I bequeath to the pro- 
vost, magistrates, and Town Coun- 
cil the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds for the erection of a town- 
hall, and, combined with this 
hall, a large reading-room for 
working-men, where they can sit 
in comfort, and enjoy smoking, 
and the room shall be open from 
five o’clock in the morning until 
twelve o'clock at night; said 
building shall be erected in that 
part of Paisley called the New 
Town. It ought also to be 
added that Mr. George A. Clark 
bequeathed 20,000/. to the Uni- 
‘versity of Glasgow for the en- 
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dowment of four bursaries, 10007. 
to the Paisley House of Recovery, 
and the same amount to the Pais- 
ley Ragged School. The question 
now arose, What was to be done 
with the public subscriptions ? 
The general feeling was that the 
bequest and the subscriptions 
should be amalgamated, in order 
to secure the erection of a struc- 
ture of palatial proportions ; but 
at this juncture the Messrs. Clark 
came forward, and promised that 
they themselves would augment 
their brother’s gift by whatever 
additional sum might be requisite 
for the building of such a hall as 
would fulfil all requirements, and 
on this understanding the sub- 
scriptions which had been re- 
ceived were returned. A suitable 
site was purchased at a cost of 
90007., and, after considerable 
delay in the selection of an archi- 
tect—Mr. W. H. Lynn of Belfast 
being ultimately chosen — the 
building of the hall was com- 
menced. On the 22nd October 
1879, the ceremony of laying the 
memorial stone took place, Mrs. 
Clark, the mother of the donors, 
then in the eighty-second year of 
her age, performing the duty. 
The work of erection was pro- 
ceeded with at a rapid pace, and, 
as we have previously said, the 
hall was formally opened on the 
30th January 1882. This hand- 
some public building is of the 
semi-classical order of architec- 
ture, and contains a large hall 
capable of seating two thousand 
people, a minor hall that will 
accommodate three hundred, pub- 
lic reading and smoking rooms, 
and a number of supplementary 
apartments. The organ in the 
large hall, which cost 3500/., was 
the gift of Mrs. Clark, who died 
on the 5th May 1880, a few 
months after she had laid the 
memorial stone. In the tower 
there is a fine clock, with 
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bells and carillon machine, con- 
structed to play a different tune 
for every day in the month. 
This is undoubtedly the finest 
carillon north of the Tweed. The 
clock and bells cost over 2000I. 
It is estimated that the total cost 
of the building and its furnishings 
would exceed 50,000/. 

The ceremony of inauguration 
was on so grand a scale that it 
would be an ungraceful act to 
omit mention of it in an article 
dealing with the career of the 
Clarks. Paisley gave itself up 
heart and soul to the celebration. 
The streets of the town were la- 
vishly decorated with flags and 
emblems, and there was a grand 
procession which extended about 
a mile and a half, and was taken 
part in by 12,000 persons, in- 
cluding the civic authorities, and 
representatives of all the trades 
of the district. Humour and sen- 


timent were interestingly com-- 


bined in the mottoes which on that 
occasion flaunted in the breeze 
on silken banners. The dyers 
had inscribed upon their banners 
the words, ‘We live to die, and 
dye to live;’ the finishers bore 
aloft the following couplet : 

‘Our lives are hung upon a thread, 

And yet it gives us daily bread ;’ 
and the bookbinders announced : 


* We bind for all, both great and small ; 
ar oe bound for Clark's Town- 


All the trades were represented 
by some portion of their industry 
in actual operation, and the pro- 
cession altogether was as impres- 
sive as could well be imagined, 
recalling, in a modernised form, 
much of the pageantry and dis- 
play which used to accompany 
the processions of the guilds in 
the olden times. Then came the 
ceremony of handing over the hall 
to the Town Council, at which 
the brothers Clark were present 
to ratify the gift; then the grand 
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conversazione in the evening, 
when over a thousand ladies and 
gentlemen responded to the invi- 
tation of the Messrs. Clark ; then 
the fireworks and illuminations. 
It was no stretch of speech when 
Provost MacKean said, in his 
congratulatory remarks that even- 
ing, that since the day when the 
youthful King James IV., at the 
solicitation of that worthy abbot, 
George Schaw, constituted Pais- 
ley into a burgh in the year 1488, 
that was the most remarkable 
assembly ever met within its 
bounds. How much Paisley ap- 
preciated the gift was evident, 
not only from the rejoicings which 
marked the event, but from the 
fact that this was just the one 
gift that Paisley wanted. ‘For 
nearly four hundred years,’ said 
the worthy provost, ‘the public 
had had no building of their own 
in which they could congregate 
for either political, social, or other 
purposes. Unsuitable places or 
the open air—these or nowhere— 
constituted the Hobson’s choice 
of the inhabitants during those 
long centuries. It had been said 
that everything came to the man 
who waited ; and as patience was 
a virtue and waiting was patience, 
in their case virtue was amply re- 
warded that day.’ A little later 
there was a three days’ musical 
festival, a children’s festival of 
sacred song, and a conversazione, 
to which all the employés of the 
firm were invited. The enthu- 
siasm of those days of celebration 
was something remarkable to be- 
hold; but its effect was to strength- 
en the links of connection be- 
tween employers and employed. 
It is now time that we said 
something about the works them- 
selves, upon which so great an 
amount of industrial energy has 
been spent. Their position on 
the banks of the Cart—a stream 
which is anything but limpid, it 
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must be confessed—is a highly 
favourable one, and picturesque 
withal. The approaches are stony 
and zigzag, but substantial; and 
the appearance of the extensive 
group of factories, offices, and 
surroundings, comprised within 
the boundaries of this industrial 
demesne, is impressive in its mag- 
nitude and effective in the variety 
of architectual outline which is 
presented. There are five mills, 
each independent of the other, of 
which the Atlantic and Pacific 
mills are the last erected. These 
immense structures of brick stand 
side by side, an opening of a few 
yards’ width separating the two. 
Each is the counterpart of the 
other in every respect. Each is 
two hundred and fifty-six feet in 
length, eighty feet in breadth, 
and in height seventy feet, com- 
prising five stories. The Atlantic 
contains 71,000 spindles and the 
necessary preparing machinery, 
the motive-power being supplied 
by a splendid pair of beam-en- 
gines of thirteen hundred horse- 
power, made by Musgrave & 
Sons, of Bolton. The fly-wheel 
is over twenty-four feet in diame- 
ter, and weighs fifty-seven tons. 
The Pacific has 80,000 spindles 
and other machinery, and is dri- 
ven by a pair of engines of seven- 
teen hundred horse-power. Each 
engine-room is situated in the 
centre of its mill, with an addi- 
tional story of space for the ex- 
ertion of the engine’s mighty 
strength. The engines are chris- 
tened ‘ Lizzie’ and ‘ Annie,’ after 
two of Mr. Stewart Clark’s daugh- 
ters. The original Seedhills mill, 
with its irregular supplement of 
buildings clustering round it, 
stands nearer the river, and has 
a very antique aspect in compari- 
son with the newer erections. It 
is devoted mainly to the doubling 
processes, having twelve thousand 
doubling spindles in constant ope- 


ration ; but, beyond this, portions 
of it are occupied for winding and 
spooling, and other portions are 
yielded up to joiners, engineers, 
bobbin-turners, and other accesso- 
rial workers. A pair of diagonal 
high-pressure condensing engines 
of three hundred horse-power 
drives the Seedhills machinery. 
The doom of the ‘old original’ 
Seedhills factory has, however, 
already been pronounced, and be- 
fore long it will pass into oblivion, 


- and in its place will arise a spool- 


ing mill of handsome and com- 
modious proportions, better able 
than the ancient structure to bear 
comparison with the imposing 
elevation of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific mills. Joining up to the 
Seedhills mill is the Linside mill, 
which has a pair of beam-engines 
of four hundred and twenty horse- 
power. From a point near the 
top corner of the last-named fac- 
tory a bridge is thrown across the 
Cart, and on the opposite side 
stands the Burnside mill, which 
was built in 1859, and contains 
26,000 spindles, driven by an 
engine capacity of four hundred 
and fifty horse-power. ‘ Taking 
all the mills together,’ says a com- 
petent authority, ‘they contain 
no fewer than 230,000 spindles, 
besides preparing machinery, 
spool-making, spooling and other 
machines, to keep which in mo- 
tion an aggregate engine force 
equal to four thousand horse- 
power is required. Steam is ge- 
nerated in thirty large boilers, 
which consume one hundred tons 
of coal per day.’ About three 
thousand five hundred workpeople 
are employed in all departments, 
and the annual wage-bill amounts 
to about 100,000/. 

The operatives are chiefly fe- 
males, and their strong and hardy 
appearance contrasts favourably 
with that of the women in the 
English manufacturing districts. 
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The hue of health is upon the 
Paisley thread-girls, and they are 
straight and comely. Although 
a considerable proportion of them 
dispense with shoes and stock- 
ings in summer, and to this extent 
are naked and not ashamed, they 
have a soul above the affectations 
of fringe-wear, such as disfigure 
the foreheads of too many of our 
English factory-girls. And they 
seem to be a more modest class, 
unless appearances are unusually 
deceptive in their case. An am- 
pler resting-time is afforded them 
than is enjoyed by the factory- 
workers of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire. They have an hour for 
breakfast, the same time for 
dinner; and as the rooms in 
which they perform their daily 
tasks are lofty, well lighted, and 
well ventilated, the conditions of 
their employment cannot be called 
irksome. These things, taken to- 


gether with that good wholesome - 


Scotch fare in which oatmeal 
forms so important a part, are 
enough to account for the fresh 
and robust looks of the majority of 
the female workers in the service 
of Messrs. Clark. 

‘Oatmeal is the secret of Scot- 
land's hardihood,’ is the remark 
we have flung in by way of sup- 
plement to our note of admira- 
tion. But there is something 
more than this at the bottom of 
these physical attributes—good 
wages. From a statement fur- 
nished a little while ago in con- 
tradiction to the rapidly-drawn 
conclusions of the ‘ Flying Cor- 
respondent’ of one of the New 
York papers, who dipped his wing 
at Paisley one night, we have the 
following authoritative informa- 
tion on this point: Messrs, Clark 
pay, on a weekly average, to 
spoolers, 13s.; finishers, 10s.; 
cop-winders, l4s.; hank-winders, 
15s.; pickers, 16s. 6d. ; reelers, 
17s,; and foremen, 28s. 
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At the Anchor Thread Works 
they do not perform the operation 
of spinning, but buy the cotton- 
yarn from the spinners and make 
it into thread. They would re- 
quire an establishment twice as 
large, if they made their own yarn. 
‘ The first operation in converting 
the yarn into thread,’ writes Mr. 
David Bremner, who may be re- 
garded as a specialist on this sub- 
ject, ‘is the passing of it through 
a flame in order to remove the 
“ fluff” and protrading fibres. 
The gassing machine consists of a 
frame supporting a rack for the 
cops containing the yarn to be 
singed, and a beam with winding 
gear to draw the yarn from the 
cops, and wind it on the bobbins. 
Between the cops and bobbins are 
a series of gas-jets, through which 
the yarn has to pass on its way 
from the cops to the bobbins. The 
speed at which the yarn travels is, 
in any case, necessarily great, but 
it is modified according to the 
substance of the yarn—the heavier 
the yarn the slower the motion. 
The speed at which the bobbins 
are driven varies from 2500 to 
3500 revolutions per minute. On 
emerging from the flame, the yarn 
is cleaned by a brush, and passes 
through a notch in a piece of brass, 
which is arranged to detect any 
knot or lump. A defect of this kind 
depresses the brass, and instantly 
the gas-flame is turned aside, and 
the bobbin stopped. The atten- 
dant, on observing the stoppage, re- 
moves theobstruction, and puts the 
bobbin and gasagain into position.’ 

Coming to the processes of 
doubling and twisting, to which 
so many acres of flooring space are 
devoted at the Anchor Works, we 
see row upon row of ‘frames’ 
crossing therooms from side toside, 
a watchful and active girl in atten- 
dance upon each, As many cords of 
yarn as may be required for the 
particular make of thread upon 
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which they are engagedare brought 
together in the doubling machine, 
doubled in reverse directions for 
the sake of securing equality of 
twist, and, after many ingenious 
bits of simultaneous manipulation 
have been performed by the way, 
it is run on to bobbins, and at this 
stage may be regarded as having 
reached the half-way house on its 
travel to perfection. 
The thread is now reeled off 
into hanks, and in that form is 
forward to be bleached or 
dyed. The thread is placed in 
large copper vats, and boiled for 
about five hours in alkaline liquid ; 
then it is washed, purified, and 
bleached, undergoing a series of 
processes of the most interesting 
description ; and finally, when 
dried, is wound upen the familiar 
spools, reels, or bobbins, and is 
ready for the market. The spool- 
ing machine is a perfect bit of 
mechanism. The empty spools, 
or bobbins, are placed in rows 
upon the spindles, and the thread 
is wound on to them at a marvel- 
lous rate of speed. As soon as the 
bobbins are full, a knife drops 
down, cuts the thread, makes a 
slit in the edge of the bobbin, the 
thread is inserted in the slit, the 
full bobbin drops, and an empty 
one, that the attendant has pre- 
viously put there in readiness, falls 
into its place, and nothing more 
is required except to label and 
pack the bobbins. These machines 
are automatic to an extent that is 
scarcely equalled, for the only 
thing that the girls who look after 
them have to do is to piece the 
thread if it should happen to 
break, and to keep the bobbin-re- 
ceivers well supplied with empty 
spools. One eight-spool machine, 
which a girl can comfortably su- 
perintend, is capable of filling 
3600 pirns per day. 
To the uninitiated, perhaps the 
most interesting department of 
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this giant concern is that in which 
a small army of men and boys are 
engaged in making bobbins or 
spools, in the formation whereof 
some very notable labour-saving 
machines are kept in constant 
operation. Thousands of blocks 
of wood, in suitable lengths and 
thicknesses, are stacked in large 
sheds. These are fresh from the 
hands of the joiners, who, by the 
aid of the steam-saw, can turn out 
these blocks at a very rapid rate. 
Thence the blocks go to the 
turners, who turn them into cylin- 
drical shape ; then they are bored ; 
and, finally, have their sides hol- 
lowed out and their edges trimmed 
after the approved fashion—all of 
which seems to take but a moment 
to perform—and then they are 
ready for the reception of the 
thread. Innumerable thousands 
of these bobbins are turned out in 
the course of a day. 

After the thread has found its 
way in regular layers of perfect 
smoothness on to the bobbins, it 
is taken to the labelling and pack- 
ing-room, where an exceedingly 
busy scene meets the eye. Threads 
of all shades and colours are here 
being made ready for customers, 
but white is predominant, black 
coming next. There are machines 
damping and pasting or gumming 
the labels ; but the girls prefer to 
do the damping in their mouths, 
from whence a continuous stream 
of round labels seems to emerge, 
the girls picking them from the 
tip of their tongues with remark- 
able dexterity, and instantly trans- 
ferring them to the tops of the 
bobbins. All this seems like a 
conjuring trick, and is one of the 
few instances in which the natu- 
ral method is preferred to the 
mechanical. 

There are many other details 
connected with this manufacture 
into which it is impossible here 
to enter; suffice it that whatso- 
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ever modern invention has done 
to help or improve the art of 
thread-making, Messrs. Clark have 
taken advantage of it. They have 

been im the forefront of 
their industry. To their firm is 
due the firstintroduction of cotton- 
thread ; and in spite ofall compe- 
tition and rivalry, they have re- 
tained the foremost position in the 
trade. The Clarks have afforded 
a striking example of what a 
family can accomplish by a dogged 
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persistence in one branch of in- 
dustrial effort. Son has succeeded 
father,and grandson has succeeded 
son ; and from generation to gene- 
ration the same steadfastness of 
purpose, the same unswerving in- 
tegrity, amd the same strong busi- 
ness instincts have been mani- 
fested, until the name of Clark 
has become distinguished amongst 
men as representing one of the 
brightest and most honoured 
phases of British industrial life. 





IN OUR SQUARE. 
——~—— 
Last night again we saw him there, 


Beneath the plane-tree in the square, 
Our student neighbour. 


He watches every evening now, 
While we play tennis; but, somehow, 
It seemed a labour. 


The runnings round, and futile stretching 
At random balls, while he was sketching 
That foolish Polly, 


Who quietly stood with arm upraised, 
The while her junior partner praised 
Her style of ‘ volley.’ 


I went quite near him as we played, 


He looked so peaceful in the shade, 
Amid our bustle. 


He draws and sketches all the day, 
And studies through the night, they say, 
Some bone or muscle. 


And that is why his cheek is pale, 
And why he looks so thin and frail. 
But is such labour 


The reason why his coat is bare 
And worn, and marks him everywhere 
Our student neighbour? 


I know that I shall almost cry 
To-morrow, when we pass him by, 
All bound together 


For Cornish seas ; while he—but there, 
Miss Polly’s always in the square 
This summer weather. 





IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


By THe Autuor or ‘ Tae Diary or A PLary Gre,’ 


——>—_ 


Gasthaus zum Titisee, 
Altenweg, Baden, 
c August. 
My pear Buancue, 

We were very glad to get 
away from the nuns and from that 
mongrel Alsace, with its mixture 
of race, language, and coinage. 

Cyril and Florian, looking hor- 
ribly German in their students’ 
caps, met us at the Freyburg 
Bahnhof, and insisted on driving 
us all over the town, in spite of 
the excessive heat. I quite fell 
in love with Freyburg—a bright 
sunny little place, with gardens 
and villas, and wide rambling 
streets. Psyche considers my ad- 
miration for it the mark of a fri- 
volous taste, and clings to her 
preference for grim old Stras- 
burg. 

At five o’clock the next morn- 
ing we set out for Titisee on the 
top of a tall diligence, driven by a 
light-hearted coachman in the 
wonderful shiny hat that the 
German post official is daomed 
to wear in the service of his Kai- 
ser. Cyril and Florian were there 
to see us off—a great piece of 
devotion when one reflects on 
the early hour and their slothful 
habits. 

‘ We had a wonderful six hours’ 
drive, begun in a mysterious morn- 
ing world of mist and silence, end- 
ing in the full blaze of an August 
noontide. The post-road winds 
slowly upwards among pine-clad 
hills, sunny meadows, and tall 
gray cliffs. The most beautiful 
part is through a pass called the 
Hoellenthal, where one is com- 


pletely shut in by the frowning 
gray rocks. 

Alas! all good things must 
pass. The Goths and Visigoths 
are actually at work on a railway 
which will not spare the Hoellen- 
thal itself. In another year or 
two the yellow coaches will be 
seen no more on the road to Titi- 
see ; light-hearted coachmen with 
shiny hats will have completely 
vanished ; there will be nothing 
but smoke and steam, and the 
grimy faces of the engine-drivers. 
I begin to sympathise with grand- 
papa’s laments over the good old 
coaching days. 

There were only two other pas- 
sengers besides ourselves outside 
the diligence—a married couple, 
not long past the honeymoon 
stage, I should say; the woman 
shrill, sharp-featured, with light 
hair and eyelashes, very voracious 
over the ham-sandwiches and 
hard-boiled eggs with which her 
husband plied her; very vigilant 
over the husband, a meek and 
cheerful little person, evidently 
much in awe of his wife. I was 
determined to talk to the man, 
in spite of the she-dragon, and 
assailed him with questions in 
my fiuent German —Psyche says 
it was a positive case of assault. 

The, woman expressed much 
shrill surprise at the fact of our 
travelling alone. 

‘ And you always go ganz allein? 
without a gentleman? And she 
clutched at her miserable speci- 
men of manhood with complacent . 
triumph. 

You can imagine our scorn. I 
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wonder when the German Haus- 
frau will consider the question of 
casting off the yoke! 

It was nearly eleven when the 
coach set us down at the door of 
our destination, a picturesque 
pine-wood hotel on the borders 
of a beautiful lake set amid the 
hills. No sooner had we collected 
our belongings round us than the 
polite host appeared, and inform- 
ed us, in unexceptionable English, 
that the hotel was full. Psyche 
sat down on the boxes in despair. 
I suggested immediate return to 
Freyburg. Finally a compromise 
was effected; we were to leave 
our luggage at Titisee, and pass 
the night at the Black Bear, an 
extremely primitive posting-inn, 
half a mile away. Soon we 
espied the familiar form of Gama, 
in all the glory of a Camford 
boating-suit, who administered 
consolation in the form of a row 


on the lake, and escorted us later - 


on to the Bear. We slept in a 


wonderful room, smelling of cows 
and pine-wood,and furnished with 


no fewer than four beds. Psyche 
says she was kept awake all night 
by the sighing of the cows, who 
were only divided from us by 
a thin partition. But everything 
was clean in its way, and the 
cooking was really excellent. 

We are now thoroughly estab- 
lished at Titisee, and have come 
to the conclusion that we like it. 
Would you Jike to know what we 
are doing with ourselves ? 

After an early simple breakfast 
we generally go for a row on the 
lake in one of the unwieldy tubs, 
which are the only available craft. 
Then we read till one o’clock, the 
hour for dinner—the usual mid- 
day ‘ stodge’ so dear to the heart 
of the Teuton. The meal, I may 
remark, is invariably well cooked 
and badly served. After dinner 
we lounge, walk, and bathe till 
supper-time, and there is usually 
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no very large gap between supper 
bed. 


and 

Don’t we sound healthy, 
wealthy, and wise? No tea, no 
cram, no midnight oil. I hope 
everybody at Princess Ida’s Uni- 
versity will profit by our example. 

The people here are mostly 
Germans, and we are too busy and 
too ignorant to explore them. Of 
course there is the usual English 
family—father, mother, daughter, 
and grown-up sons, who sit at a 
separate table, play tennis, and 
apparently try hard to delude 
themselves into thinking they are 
in their native land. 

Hilarion is living at a village 
on the top of the hill, a mile or 
two off. He fetched us for coffee 
at his inn the other day; it was 
such a beautiful walk through 
shady. pine-woods, and such a 
sweet little straggling village, ly- 
ing amid the hills. These Black 
Forest folk are charming, very 
frank and homely, and quite 
ignoring differences of rank. In- 
deed, some of the old peasant 
families are very proud in their 
way, and not at all disposed to 
bow down before the stranger on 
these hills which they have 
guarded for so many generations. 

One day we made an excursion 
to Lenzkirch, a so-called town 
some miles off, where clock-mak- 
ing and straw-plaiting are carried 
on. We were refused admittance 
to the factories, so had to content 
ourselves with exploring the 
sunny straggling little place, ly- 
ing asleep in the noontide heat. 
Intrepid Psyche asked permission 
to go over the village school, and 
we were graciously led into the 
class-rooms where the lessons were 
going on. In one of thema stern 
young schoolmaster, with a clever, 
sad face, was teaching arithmetic 
to a class of very small boys. 0, 
what dull little brains under the 
round flaxen skulls! What in- 

EE 
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superable difficulties presented by 
the problem of taking two from 
five! No wonder the poor young 
schoolmaster gnashed his teeth 
and rolled his eye with rage. We 
talked to him after the lesson, 
and found him intelligent, but 
gloomy. Psyche has all sorts of 
romantic theories about him. 
Afterwards we saw him drilling 
the boys outside the echool-house, 
administering cuffs with a prac- 
tised skill that would have killed 
the germs of romance in any heart 
but Psyche’s. But she made off 
at once for the village shop, 
bought a cartload of nasty sweets, 
and asked her pedagogue for per- 
mission to distribute them among 
his flock. It was not till she had 
employed her extremest arts of 
persuasion that the stern young 
disciplinarian would give his con- 
sent. You may imagine the de- 
light of the youngsters. No doubt 
they thought the English ladies 
in the thick boots and Liberty 
handkerchiefs were escaped luna- 
tics or munificent fairies, 

Girls and boys learn together in 
the school, but only the latter are 
taught drilling, which is a great 
pity : don’t you think so? 

When we went away Psyche 
presented her schoolmaster with a 
rose, which he sniffed with osten- 
tatious gratitude till we were out 
of sight. 

I quoted ‘Maud Miiller’ as we 
went back : 


‘Of all sad words of mouth or pen, 
The saddest are these—it -might have 
been.’ 


Psyche was cross, and said I 


In the Black Forest. 


spoiled everything by 
sciousness ! 

Last night we had a concert, 
when our English-speaking host— 
who, pardon me, isa host in him- 
self—charmed us all by his per- 
formance on the violin. I think, 
if I could play like that, I should 
not want to keep an hotel. Of 
course some of the ladies sang— 
songs about spring, and roses, and 
nightingales (who ever knew a 
German song that bad not a night- 
ingale in it?), and there was a 
mild performance on the piano, 

Do you feel inclined to leave 
Camford and join us here for a 
week or two? I am sure it would 
suit you. It is sucha fair, smil- 
ing, home-like country, with its 
fragrant woods and meadows, its 
quiet villages nestling among the 
hills; its babbling streams and 
running brooks—such a contrast 
to that grim Vosges country, with 
its solitary ruins and endless 
forests, and where there was al- 
ways a skull carved at the base of 
the wayside crosses. We have 
planned an expedition to the 
Feldberg, the highest mountain 
in the Black Forest. We shall 
probably take our bags and stay 
overnight, and attempt to see the 
sunrise, as one does on the Rigi. 
I only hope we shall be more suc- 
cessful than one usually is on the 
Rigi. 

This letter is running to in- 
ordinate length, and it is nearly 
post-time. Psyche joins with me 
in love to you and all at Princess 
Ida’s. She hopes I have not been 
libelling her.— Yours ever, 

MELISSA. 


self-con- 








A GIRL’S FOLLY. 


By Marcaret Gorpox. 


CHAPTER I. 


How different it all seemed from 
the quiet parsonage in England! 
This was what Lucy Henniker was 
thinking as she sat in a huge 
rocking-chair in the spacious 
drawing room of her brother's 
bungalow three weeks after her 
arrival in India. She had been 
receiving visitors all the morning, 
had spent the afternoon at a gay 
croquet party, and was presently 
going out to dinner—she, Lucy 
Henniker, who had hitherto lived 
the nineteen years of her life in 
her father's parish, a remote cor- 


ner of England, with a boorish | 


agricultural population, where 


there was no society whatever for 
her and her sisters. No wonder 
she was shy and sometimes a 
little awkward, mistrustful of her- 
self, and nervous where points of 
etiquette were concerned. 

Yes, it was very different from 


that poor over-crowded little 
home, where the duties of the day 
consisted in mending and darning, 
in looking after the younger chil- 
dren, or assisting the untrained 
servants in their househo!d work. 
Here her life was made up of 
gaiety and pleasure. Why had 
not Henry asked Nita to come to 
India instead of her—her sister 
Nita, who was so much smarter 
and better fitted by disposition 
for society than herself? But 
here she was keeping house for 
the chum of her childhood, as in 
their young days he always pro- 
mised she should do; and poor 
Nita, with all her cleverness and 
ambition, must fight her way as a 
governess at home. 


‘O Missie Baba,’ said a small 
imperative voice. speaking in 
Hindustani, ‘it has gone seven 
o'clock! are you not going to 
dress? The buggy is ordered. 
All is ready. I am waiting.’ 

‘ Ayah !’ exclaimed Lucy, look- 
ing up, startled at a dusk little 
woman gracefully robed in flow- 
ing draperies of spotless white, 
who stood admonishingly shaking 
a brown arm, on which countless 
bangles jingled, while with the 
other she held aloft the heavy 
purdah that draped the entrance 
to Miss Henniker’s bedroom. 

‘Yes, I will come ;’ and Lucy 
rose resignedly to submit to the 
unaccustomed ceremony of dress- 
ing for dinner. 

Presently small cries of distress 
issued from her room, and Henry, 
whose toilet never occupied long, 
came striding to the door, ask- 
ing what was the matter. 

‘My dress—it laces down the 
back, and the ayah can't, or won't, 
do it evenly. She is driving me 
quite crazy with her stupidity. I 
shall never be ready in time,’ was 
Lucy’s despairing answer. Where- 
upon Henry enters. 

‘What absurd dresses you 
wear !’ he exclaimed halfirritably, 
after an amusingly laboured inves- 
tigation. ‘Do you suppose any 
other lady will have on a thing 
like this? You should have your 
finery made sensibly.’ 

*O youignorant fellow! What 
has sense to do with it? It is 
the height of the fashion, which 
is much more to the purpose ; 
made for me, too, you sceptic, by 
Mrs. Meredith’s own dirzee. Shall 
I tell you a secret? I actually 
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came here without a single proper 
evening-dress, and your friend 
took compassion on me, and had 
this white muslin made to her 
own liking. Is it not pretty? 
continued Lucy, standing before 
her brother, who had patiently 
completed his unusual task, and 
was scanning her with rather a 
dissatisfied glance. 

‘ You will pass, I suppose ; but 
—ladies wear things in their 
hair? he remarked, in a tone of 
inquiry. 

‘Things! What things? 

‘Flowers, tinsel, and 
stuff.’ 

‘Ah, beauty unadorned is 
adorned the most! said Lucy, 
who could be very sprightly with 
this dear old brother, whom she 
loved. ‘ But here is a “ thing” 
to please you ; and with a light 
touch she stuck a white rose among 
her shining plaits. 

‘ Allin white. Hum! Can’t you 
change that flower for another? 

* No, Hal ; it must do. I have 
no other.’ 

‘Well, well—wrap up! 
had better be going.’ 

‘Who do you think will take 
me in to dinner? asked Lucy as 
she stooped to let the ayah put 
on a Rampur shawl, the recent 
gift of her brother. ‘The Judge 
won't, will he ? 

‘The Judge, my dear girl! 
certainly not! The Judge will 
take in the most important mar- 
ried lady, of course.’ 

*O, Ido hope it won’t be that 
fat Colonel Pettyman with the 
imbecile chuckle ! 

‘The Colonel! why, what are 
you thinking of? If he should 
be there he will take in Mrs: 
Meredith. You need not fear 
that the Colonel will be assigned 
to you.’ 

‘ Well, somebody must take me 
in,’ said Lucy, in a slight tone of 
pique. 


such 


We 
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‘Raeburn, perhaps. He only 
ranks as a major.’ 

‘I should not mind him ; he is 
homely and nice.’ 

‘Or more likely Danvers; I 
know he is dining with the Mere- 
diths to-night. Raeburn is pretty 
safe to take in a married lady.’ 

‘I hope it will not be Captain 
Danvers! cried Lucy, flushing 
crimson. ‘I am so afraid of 
him.’ 

‘I see no reason,’ said her bro- 
ther shortly. ‘I have noticed he 
is always friendly and polite to 
you.’ 

‘Yes, but he has such an air, 
and a proud cold way of saying 
things ; then—then he knows so 
well how poor—how poor we are 
at home,’ said Lucy, with a little 
sob in her voice. 

‘That can make no difference 
to aman like Danvers,’ answered 
Henry, his rather grim mouth 
looking grimmer than its wont. 
‘There is nothing of the snob 
about him. Proud he may be, 
but he is a thorough gentleman.’ 

‘I never can speak a word to 
him—TI am so afraid. In our 
country I should have had no 
chance of meeting him in this 
way, and I keep remembering 
that.’ 

‘ Pooh ! what silly fancies! He 
comes of what is called an old 
family ; we don’t. What of that? 
My rank out here is as good as 
his.’ 

‘But he does look grand. If 
Mrs. Meredith asks him to take 
me in he will think it a dreadful, 
dreadful bore ; and Lucy stepped 
into the buggy quite in a state of 
trepidation. 

It was reassuring to reflect as 
they drove along that, notwith- 
standing her nervous alarms, 
every one would certainly be very 
kind. She was unreasonable to 
be afraid even of Captain Danvers, 
for he, equally with the rest, ap- 
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peared anxious to make her happy 
and at ease. Such kindness as 
she had met with since her arrival 
at this station in the North-west 
she had never dreamed of receiv- 
ing from strangers. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, the Judge’s wife, at whose 
house they were going to dine to- 
night, showed the most affection- 
ate interest in her, and the other 
. ladies, as a matter of course, fol- 
lowed the great lady’s lead. The 
gentlemen, in their own way, 
were quite as kind if only she 
could have felt less afraid of them 
—less ill at ease in their presence. 
How she wished this dinner-party 
were over, or that she were back 
in the little parlour at home, safe 
from the dread of a conversation 
with Captain Danvers ! 

Safe enough there, indeed. 

Eleven miles from the humble 
parsonage where she was born and 
brought up, on the confines of the 
county, stood a great house, known 
far and wide as Danvers Hall. 
Lucy, from her earliest childhood, 
had been accustomed to identify 
‘The Hall’ with everything that 
was aristocratic, and splendid, and 
unapproachable. To be sure, her 
father, being clergyman of the 
parish, knew Mr. Danvers and his 
wife, Lady Julia, and both he and 
her mother sometimes dined at 
the Hall. Lucy had even seen the 
Squire and his lady several times 
in her father’s church, though the 
occasions of their coming were few 
and far between ; the attractions 
of a cathedral town on the other 
side of the Danvers estates natu- 
rally being more to the taste of 
such high folks than the incon- 
veniently-distant old-fashioned 
parish church. So Lucy and her 
sisters had grown up in awe of 
the Hall, and learned to appreci- 
ate, with due humility, the im- 
measurable distance in the social 
scale between themselves and its 
high-born occupants. Lady Julia 
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all the same, being a conscien- 
tious woman, alive to the duties of 
her position, would have been very 
pleased to have drawn the Hen- 
nikers, to a certain extent, within 
the circle of her stately social in- 
fluence, had she not known that 
their poverty was too great to 
make it any kindness to notice 
them further than by those un- 
avoidable dinners to the elders 
which have already been alluded 
to. Lucy was not, of course, in 
Lady Julia's confidence, and never 
dreamed that if her father had 
been blessed with a few hundreds 
a year more than the pittance on 
which he contrived to live, she 
might occasionally have had the 
privilege of mixing in county 
society. As things were, poor 
child, she would very likely have 
grown gray without exchanging a 
word on anything like terms of 
social equality with such folks as 
the Danverses, had not her brother 
Henry worked heroically, and 
passed the Civil Service exami- 
nations, thereby admitting the first 
ray of hope into his parents’ over- 
burdened existence. The next 
ray had come when he sent for 
Lucy, and saved their most sensi- 
tive child from the drudgery of 
governessing. And now a little 
cloud had arisen in Lucy’s new 
life, which was so full of ease and 
unaccustomed pleasure, when she 
found that the Captain Danvers, 
who had paid her an early and 
friendly visit, was a younger son 
of Danvers of Danvers Hall. She 
had anxiously tried to shake off 
the depressing remembrance of the 
cramped ways of home, and show 
herself, so to speak, ‘to the man- 
ner born,’ for Hal's sake. Now 
here was Captain Danvers to re- 
mind her by his presence of hu- 
miliations which she wished to 


forget ; to relate, if he chose, what 
she fain would have concealed; 
and to sneer even if it so pleased 
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him. It was all very silly, of 
course, and not the least justified 
by what had actually occurred. 

Every one could undoubtedly 
see that she was quite unaccus- 
tomed to society, but no one ap- 
peared to like her the less for 
that. Certainly, Captain Danvers 
had noticed her more than any one 
expected him to do, considering 
the little interest he had shown 
in Mrs. Meredith’s pretty nieces 
before they married. That very 
evening, the Judge’s wife had 
driven her home from a croquet 
party, and observed, when they 
met Captain Danvers slowly rid- 
ing alone, how, as he raised his 
hat, he had flashed a keen look at 
Lucy. 

*I believe he admires you, my 
dear,’ said Mrs. Meredith, who 
was not always judicious in such 
matters; and Lucy had cried in 
direst dismay, 

‘Ono, no! at which the kind 
chaperon laughed heartily, and 
was highly amused. 


For the present, our young lady 
has forgotten her troubles in con- 


templation of the night. Nature 
in this new country has the in- 
terest of change for her as well as 
society. The air is laden with 
tich unfamiliar scents, and the 
moon in full splendour has just 
risen, transforming into ethereal 
beauty the withered grass and 
dust-laden trees. Softly gleaming 
close by, the sacred Ganges up- 
turns her wide expanse of waters 
to the silvery light, as if inviting 
the way-worn devotee to endless 
rest in those gliding depths. The 
stillness is broken from time to 
time by the low tinkle of a bell 
from the temple by the margin of 
the river, announcing the perform- 
ance of mysterious rites ; while the 
unmusical, yet social, sound of the 
tom-tom from the village occasion- 
ally bursts forth, mingled with the 
weird yells of jackals. 
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But they are whirling past the 
kutcherry, where the red-turbaned 
sepoy on guard salutes them, and 
here is the sharp corner of the 
compound.-gate which leads to the 
Judge’s bungalow, and the dreaded 
ordeal has to be faced. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Merepita, who was one 
of the kindest, though not always 
the wisest, of women, came for- 
ward with considerate warmth to 
greet the diffident girl as sbe 
entered the drawing-room. 

‘Are you tired after our long 
drive together, and the trying heat 
of the day? she said, with a cor- 
dial pressure of the hand. ‘I 
have some news to interest you 
that Major Pemberton has been 
telling me; but you had better 
hear about it from himself.’ 

Then she turned away to wel- 
come fresh arrivals, leaving Lucy 
beside the cantonment magistrate, 
a good-humoured soldier-like man 
with a huge red moustache. 

‘I am afraid Mrs. Meredith has 
raised your expectations too high,’ 
said Major Pemberton, amused at 
Lucy’s bashful entry, and the half- 
frightened look she was bestowing 
on himself. ‘ My news is nothing 
more, after all, than that we are 
going to have a visitor at Gurmi- 
abad. What do you think? For 
one whole day, at least, you will 
not be the only young lady in the 
station! To-morrow you must be 
content to divide your empire with 
the sister of a friend of mine from 
Sissoo, who is on her way to the 
hills.’ 

‘The little missie* has it all 

* A favourite name— particularly if 
there be anything in the personal appear- 
ance or manner of the girl to make it 
seem appropriate—among Anglo-Indians 


for young ladies who are new to the 
country. 
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her own way just now. I won- 
der how she will relish the pro- 
spect of a rival in the field,’ 
thought Pemberton a little mali- 
ciously. His opinion of women 
was not high, and it would have 
amused him to see traces of what 
he called the usual feminine jea- 
lousy in Lucy’s guileless face; in 
which, however, to the disadvan- 
tage of his suspicions, he could 
discover not even the shadow of 
such a feeling. 

‘I hear Miss Daly has been 
making great havoc at Sissoo. The 
on dit is that Riley gave the 
doctor sahib’s chuprassie twenty 
rupees for the privilege of sleep- 
ing, in his stead, on the mat out- 
side her door,’ said Mr, Raeburn, 
the joint magistrate, who had been 
turning over the leaves of an 
album near, and now joined in 
the conversation. 

‘Only twenty!’ echoed Pem- 
berton, sticking an eyeglass in his 
eye, and glaring with an air of 
mock astonishment at the civilian. 
‘I thought Riley could do the 
thing handsomer than that.’ 

* Perhaps he is one of those rare 
men who can be prudent in love 
as well as in colder transactions. 
What do you say, Miss Henniker? 
do you think it is possible for any 
man to keep his wits when his 
heart is stolen ? 

Poor Lucy! This appeal, ac- 
companied as it was by a some- 
what sentimental glance from a 
pair of pleasant black eyes, over- 
whelmed her with confusion. She 

w red and nervous, wondered 
what she ought to say, and, hav- 
ing no answer ready that pleased 
her, inwardly called herself a sim- 
pleton and a goose. How silly 
she must have looked, turning all 
colours of the rainbow! What 
must Mr. Raeburn think of her 
‘Tidicvlous confusion over nothing ? 

Fortunately, Major Pemberton 
cut short what might have been 
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an awkward silence by saying, 
with a knowing wag of his head, 
*Ah, he is a seasoned card, old 
Riley. There is not much danger 
of his sleep being disturbed, 
whether he lies on a door-mat or 
in his bed.’ 

‘ They say he is really caught 
this time.’ 

‘Not he. That has been said 
of each of his flirtations before. I 
should like to see the girl who had 
floored him at last.’ 

*So should I; and if Miss Daly 
has done it, there must be some- 
thing more in her than meets the 
eye, from what I hear.’ 

* Hear! What have you heard? 
Who has been telling you all this 
gossip about Kate Bishop’s sister? 
Not a word of it has reached me,’ 
said Pemberton, in an injured 
tone, 

*O, Danvers has been over at 
Sissoo for a couple of days’ pig- 
sticking. I rode home with him 
from the club this evening, and 
he gave me the “‘ gup.”’ 

‘Danvers! Has he seen her? 
Does he say she is good-looking ? 
Danvers ought to be a judge.’ 

‘What of Danvers? said a 
voice behind them; and a hand- 
some young man, with a somewhat 
grave cast of face, came quietly 
forward, and, without waiting for 
an answer, held out his arm to 
Lucy, saying, with a smile, as she 
shrank in sudden alarm away, 
* Mrs. Meredith has asked me to 
take you in to dinner. May 1?’ 

*‘O yes, of course, certainly,’ 
stammered Lucy, her colour show- 
ing its contrasts even more vividly 
than in Raeburn’s case, while she 
almost quaked with shyness. It 
made her truly miserable to be 
deserted at that moment by her 
self-possession, to feel aware that 
she had displayed uncalled-for 


embarrassment, and responded to 


a simple question with about as 
much coherence as might be ex- 
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pected of a lunatic. Was it not 
bad enough he should know of 
her poor past, but she must add 
to his natural contempt of her by 
showing herself incapable of be- 
having with ordinary propriety in 
his presence? Yet—and for this 
her gratitude was deep—his man- 
ner showed not the faintest symp- 
tom of having noticed any pecu- 
liarity in hers. As they passed 
into the dining-room he asked 
gently, ‘What do you think of 
India, Miss Henniker? if it is fair 
to ask after so short an acquaint- 
ance with the country. I am 
anxious to hear how it has im- 
pressed you.’ 

There was something in his 
voice all at once which had a 
soothing effect on Lucy’s nerves. 
Was it simply that being kind he 
tried to set her at ease, seeing she 
was nervous among so many peo- 
ple? She looked up at him in 
answer to his question inquiringly, 
as a little child might look with 
eager wistful blue eyes, that said 
very plainly, ‘Do you really care 
to know, or are you only making 
talk because they have thrust my 
society upon you?’ 

And Danvers met her gaze with 
a quiet reassuring expression, that 
had something half tender in its 
comprehension of her mistrust. 
Somehow from that moment her 
dread of him vanished—though 
embarrassment in his presence 
afflicted her for many a day still. 
The long dinner, which had 
seemed such an ordeal before they 
sat down, became unaccountably 
delightful. The difficulty of con- 
versation, of assuming things and 
ways to be familiar to which she 
was entirely unaccustomed, the 
dread of being addressed by any 
one at a distant part of the table, 
and having the entire company 
staring at her while she stam- 
mered out an answer, all vanished 
in the ease and charm of his pre- 
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sence. His friendly tones made her 
strong, and his delicate perception 
saved her from every embarrass- 
ment. Lucy felt safe and sheltered 
beside him, and she was discon- 
certed more than once by the in- 
trusive thought that it would be 
delightful to have him always 
near. 

‘ Don’t tell me again that you 
are afraid of Captain Danvers,’ 
whispered Mrs. Meredith, as she 
and Lucy brought up the rear of 
the bevy of ladies filing out of the 
dining-room. ‘You and he got 
on splendidly at dinner. I never 
saw him take to any young lady 
so much before. Was I wrong to 
send you in with him, or would 
you have preferred Raeburn ? 

*O, don’t, dear Mrs. Meredith,’ 
said Lucy entreatingly, while a 
sudden inward pang from some 
inexplicable source drove her con- 
sciousness to the verge of a dis- 
quieting discovery. What, in- 
deed, more natural than that Dan- 
vers’s gracious manners (he was not 
really cold and proud) and beauty 
of person were having their effect 
on the hitherto unappreciated 
loving-hearted girl. 

Mrs. Meredith pinched her arm 
affectionately, as they stood for a 
moment together in the drawing- 
room apart from the other ladies. 
*Tell me now, dear Miss Henni- 
ker, what you are going to wear at 
this luncheon - party to-morrow? 
We must all take pains to look 
our best, and not let this fascinat- 
ing Miss Daly quite cut us out.’ 

Lucy muttered something about 
a white cambric, which met with 
disapproving shakes of the head. 

‘No; it must be the muslin 
with the brown rosebuds; that is 
the only fashionably-made morn- 
ing-dress I have seen you wear.’ 

Lucy blushed. She remem- 
bered having committed the sole- 
cism of appearing in this dress on 
the first occasion of her dining at 
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the Judge's, a week after her ar- 
rival, which prompted Mrs. Mere- 
dith to the kindness of taking her 
in hand at once, and duly instruct- 
ing her in the mysteries of morn- 
ing and evening toilette. 

‘ Major Pemberton spoke of go- 
ing on the river afterwards,’ said 
Luey apologetically. ‘I thought 
in that case I had better wear the 
cambric ; it would matter less if I 
spoiled it.’ 

* You careful little missie! no; 
simplicity was very well in your 
rural parsonage, but in India we 
require style. Ah, here come the 
gentlemen to put an end to our 
téte-a-téte.’ 

‘We are going to have some 
mysic, are we not?’ said Danvers, 
a few minutes after, as he stood 
talking to Mrs. Meredith; ‘I al- 
ways expect that when I come 
here.’ 

‘Well, I like to sing to you,’ 


said the affable hostess; ‘ you- 


listen.’ 

* And enjoy.’ 

‘Yes. I give you credit for that, 
too. What am I to sing? 

‘An English ballad, if I may 
choose.’ 

‘You may not choose that one,’ 
said Mrs. Meredith, with a little 
smile of enjoyment. ‘I look upon 
it as Miss Henniker’s song now.’ 

* Does she sing ?’ asked Danvers, 

in a tone of marked surprise. 

* *She does indeed. Her voice 
is beautiful.’ 

* Will she sing to us to-night ? 

‘Ah, I cannot promise that. 
She is very shy, as you see, and 
persists in hiding all her charming 
qualities from society.’ 

* Notall,’ was Captain Danvers’s 
answer in a low voice, as he 
glanced in the unconscious Lucy’s 
direction. Almost angelic she 
looked at that moment, in her fair 
girlish beauty and pure white 
dress, unrelieved by the smallest 
touch of colour. ‘ Much for which 
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we ought to be grateful she can- 
not hide.’ 

‘You appreciate her? said 
Mrs. Meredith, in a significant 
tone. 

‘Every one must,’ he said 
smiling, but with that careless ac- 
cent which is generally taken as 
an indication that a subject has 
lost its interest. 

When Mrs. Meredith sat down 
to the piano, and Captain Dan- 
vers placed himself beside her to 
turn over the leaves, Lucy, to 
whom music was irresistible, took 
courage to draw near. She found 
a partially sheltered corner behind 
a table, on which stood a large 
well-filled flower-vase, and here sat 
down, confidently thinking that no 
one would notice the movements 
of so unimportant a person as her- 
self. Simple Lucy ! 

Danvers’s fine eyes duly noted 
her vicinity, and were not debarred 
even from watching the varying 
expressions of her face by the 
screen of leaves, which had given 
her shyness such satisfaction. She 
was suddenly undeceived as to the 
security of her retreat when the 
music, which had dulled her per- 
ception of outward things, ceased, 
and she looked up startled to find 
Captain Danvers standing beside 
her. 

‘ Miss Henniker, will you sing ? 
he asked, with a quiet persuasive 
friendliness which was irresistibly 
attractive in one who had, until 
this evening, impressed her as 
being too proud and high for such 
amenities towards a humble little 
girl like herself. ‘Mrs, Meredith 
tells me you are very musical.’ 

‘I? O no; it is—it is a mis- 
take. I play a very little, that is 
all; and—and sing to myself 
sometimes.’ 

‘To yourself!’ repeated Danvers, 
smiling ; ‘why not to others too? 
It is something to give pleasure to 
others, is it not? 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘But you do not care to sing 
at a promiscuous party like this, 
where probably half the people 
are indifferent to music,’ said Dan- 
vers in sympathetic tones, anxious 
to set Lucy at ease with him ; ‘I 
should not myself,if I sang. But 
may I ask you some morning 
when you are at leisure to sing to 
me? May I come some morning 
for a little music, Miss Henniker? 

He looked at her so softly as 
he said these words that Lucy 
felt—ah, she did not know what 
she felt ; but her face crimsoned, 
and neither words of acquiescence 
nor denial had power to pass her 
lips. 

*’Pon my soul, look at Dan- 
vers |’ said Major Pemberton to 
Raeburn in an aside ; ‘he is get- 
ting quite sentimental over the 
little missie. Never thought that 
sort of thing was much in his 
line. And the little missie, too! 
Why, she can’t say “bo” to a 
goose.’ 

‘ None the werse for that,’ said 
Raeburn rather dryly. ‘I for one 
don’t admire the opposite type of 
young lady; and he sauntered 
across the room, to the annoyance 
of Danvers, who had no mind to 
have his conversation interrupted, 
especially by the jovial-looking 
black-eyed Raeburn. 

‘The deuce! muttered Pem- 
berton sotto voce. ‘J will go over 
there too, since the little missie is 
quite the rage.’ 

Mrs. Meredith smiled with much 
contented amusement when she 
saw her shy favourite Lucy in the 
midst of a group of men, of which 
the two best matches in the sta- 
tion, Danvers and Raeburn, were 
foremost figures— Raeburn, the 
clever rising civilian, and Dan- 
vers, with his blue blood, abun- 
dant means, and distinguished 
person, At the same time, woman- 
like, she could not refrain from a 
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little mortification at the recollec- 
tion that her own pretty accom- 
plished nieces, whose manners 
had been formed in the best 
society, and whose connections 
were altogether unexceptionable, 
had met with comparative indif- 
ference from both these extremely 
eligible young men. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, however, was far from grudg- 
ing Lucy her success, On the 
contrary, it delighted her; for 
she liked the girl thoroughly, 
sympathised with her difficulties, 
and believed in the possibilities 
of her character. 

Lucy returned home in a very 
different mood from that in which 
she set out. Notwithstanding her 
nervous fears and afflictions, she 
she had had a delightful evening. 
After saying good-night to her 
brother, she went out into the 
verandah, which just then was 
exquisitely lighted by lovely bars 
of moonlight, full of sweet happy 
thoughts, and foremost in those 
thoughts—absorbing indeed every 
other thought—was Danvers ; no 
longer dreaded as proud and con- 
temptuous—no longer dreaded, 
but adored. 


CHAPTER III. 


In a small dressing-room in 
Major Pemberton’s bungalow 
about an hour after noon on the 
day following the dinner-party at 
the Judge’s, in attitudes and attire 
that sufficiently indicated the 
height of the thermometer, were 
two ladies. One of these, a stout 
handsome woman of five-and- 
thirty, lay stretched on the Indian 
matting which covered the floor, 
her outstretched arms bare, her 
hair unbound, and her moist face 
wearing an aggrieved look of en- 
durance. Close by squatted an 
ayah, holding a huge reed fan, 
which she waved slowly over her 
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as a supplement to the punkah 
that flapped jerkily above. The 
other lady was quite young, and, 
though of features far less regular 
than her companion, had a notice- 
able face. It was not pretty, but 
singularly attractive—a face indi- 
cative of power, of wilfulness, of 
charm. There was something in 
the droop of her half-closed lids, 
in the pouting sensuous mouth, 
in the scornful tip of her delicate 
retroussé nose, that bespoke a more 
dangerous power of fascination 
than any mere beauty of form or 
colour could have given her. 

At this moment, as she lay 
robed in a loose white dressing- 
gown on a wicker couch placed 
immediately under the punkah, 
her brow was puckered pettishly 
and her slender fingers beat a 
rather merciless tattoo on the 
head of a small poodle which lay 
panting in her lap. 

*O, for a breath of air!’ she 
sighed ; ‘ the heat in the Mofussil 
is truly infernal !’ 

‘Don’t think about it ; get up 
and dress. There are no end of 
people coming to tiffin,’ answered 
the lady on the floor, raising her- 
self on her elbow with a lazy 


groan. 

‘Glad to hear it; I shall be the 
less missed.’ 

‘What do you say that for? 
Surely you do not mean to tell 
me you are not coming out? 

‘That is just what I do mean 
to tell you,’ replied the young 
lady, with exasperating indiffer- 
ence. 

‘If you persist in this whim, 
Major Pemberton will have rea- 
son to be offended. Whom do 
you suppose he has invited half 
the station to meet? retorted the 
other, rising to her feet, and be- 
ginning to dress with indignant 
energy in spite’ of the heat. 

‘His old lady-love, Kate Bishop, 
of course,’ 
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‘You know very well—Miss 
Daly’s fame has gone before her.’ 

The faintest suspicion of a 
blush, a mere reflection of pink, 
overspread the creamy fairness of 
the young lady's cheek. 

‘ What do you suppose they say 
of me—that I am fast? Ugh! 
that ugly word !’ 

‘ Very likely.’ 

‘Nothing more amusing than 
that? Pray tell them of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, else they 
will hardly feel a proper regret if 
they are defrauded of the pleasure 
of my acquaintance.’ 

‘ Joking apart, Marguerite, they 
are all dying to see you, both men 
and women; and you will sour 
Major Pemberton for weeks if you 
deprive him of the pride of exhi- 
biting you.’ 

*Good heavens! do you sup- 
pose Tam going to allow myself 
to be trotted out like a wild beast 


. before a lot of gossiping women 


and rude staring men? Not I! 
I shall stay here; it is the most 
rational thing to do after travel- 
ling all night. Besides, who is 
there in the station that is worth 
knowing or seeing ? 

‘There is Mr. Raeburn, the 
joint magistrate, one of the clever- 
est men in the Civil Service. He 
is sure to rise high, is good-look- 
ing, and just the sort of man you 
ought to marry.’ 

‘Ah, what would Major Riley 
say to that? and Miss Daly 
stretched herself more easily on 
her couch, with the air of one 
who is being entertained by the 
conversation. 

‘I wish Major Riley were at 
Cape Comorin. He keeps better 
men off, and he means nothing.’ 

‘Is that what every one says— 
that he means nothing?’ 

‘ Certainly it is. We all know 
Major Riley’s ways.’ 

‘You think he has treated me 
meanly? pursued Marguerite, in 
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a tone that sounded like one of 
innocent inquiry. 

‘Can you think he has treated 
you well? 

‘It is what you think that is 
the point at present.’ 

‘ Then, in my opinion, and that 
of a good many others, he has 
behaved disgracefully. For all 
the fuss he made about you at 
Sissoo, he allowed you to leave 
the place without speaking, though 
he knows he may never see you 
again.’ 

‘ True; lifeis uncertain. Never- 
theless, I expect him to turn up 
at Mussoorie.’ 

‘No doubt you do. No doubt 
he was careful to leave an im- 
pression on your mind that he 
will follow you. That is his way 
of shuffling out of the obligation ; 
but he has played that trick too 
often to be believed.’ 

‘And who cares if he be a 
dastard ? asked Miss Daly, with 
a touch of scorn in her easy tones. 
‘Not I! But I shall have my 
fun as well as he, and we shall 
see who will cry quarter first.’ 

‘If he does ask you, you will 
not refuse him, Marguerite? said 
her sister, in a coaxing tone. 

‘Why not? There is greater 
pleasure in refusing men than in 
marrying them, I take it.’ 

‘ But he is a good match, a very 
good match; the only son of a 
baronet, a fine estate, and 8000/. 
a year. Only, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t let him go on as he has been 
doing if he is to throw you over 
in the end. You will be on a 
level then with the dozen and 
one young ladies who have unsuc- 
cessfully angled for him ; that is 
not a reputation I envy for you.’ 

A soft gleam flashed under Miss 
Daly’s drooping lids, and a faint 
disdainful smile played round her 
lips. Then, after a brief pause, 
she said, in her usual careless 
tones, 
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‘Who else is coming besides 
this promising civilian whom you 
would like me to marry ? 

‘ Mrs, Meredith, the wife of the 
Judge, a fashionable woman of 
good family; the Sentries, and 
Mr. Irving Wood.’ 

‘ What, that comical little sing- 
ing widower, who was staying 
with the Gillespies at Calcutta 

‘Yes. Marion knew his wife. 
He is much younger than she was, 
poor thing; but he was terribly 
in debt, and her first husband left 
her a good deal of money.’ 

‘That sounds quite a pretty 
story. Well, he is a droll crea- 
ture. I almost fell in love with 
him myself. What is he doing 
here ? 

‘On his way to Mussoorie like 
you, where he means to flirt, no 
doubt, with every marriageable 
woman who has a dot.’ 

‘It was really very obliging of 
his wife to die. Are there any 
little Irving Woods ? 

* None.’ 


‘Have you exhausted the list 
of guests? 

*Yes—no. There is a Miss Hen- 
niker, the one young lady of the 
station. She only arrived three 


weeks ago to stay with her 
brother, one of the civilians here.’ 

‘Is she pretty ? 

‘They say so; but dreadfully 
shy and gauche.’ 

* Dear, dear! I must say, on 
the whole, the collection does not 
attract me; and, with due regret 
for Major Pemberton’s disappoint- 
ment and yours, I shall stay where 
I am till late in the afternoon. 
By then some of them will have 
gone, and we shall be able to en- 
joy our boating in peace. But 
you can keep this Raoburn if you 
like to help to row, and—I don’t 
mind Irving Wood for the same 
reason,’ 

‘ Marguerite, I am afraid of you. 
Please remember, however, that 
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Fred is not Hugh Foxwell. We 
must have no Calcutta episodes 
here.’ 

At this Miss Daly only smiled. 

*Who is this? cried Mra. 
Bishop, who was standing near 
the French windows. ‘ The first 
arrival, I suppose.’ 

*« Griff” or “ Spin”? inquired 
the young lady lazily- 

‘Why, it is that Captain Dan- 
vers, who was over at Siss00 the 
other day, and who rode so well. 
I forgot that he was coming.’ 

‘Captain Danvers!’ exclaimed 
Miss Daly, raising herself with 
sudden animation. ‘ He is really 
handsome ; he is worth knowing. 
Ayah, hand me my skirt, and that 
white Garibaldi. I am going in 
to tiffin after all.’ 

‘Inthat travelling, dust-stained, 
old blue cotton-skirt !’ cried Mrs. 
Bishop indignantly. ‘I will not 
hear of it. Ayah, get out the 
Missie Baba’s muslin dress.’ 

* Ayah, you will do nothing of 
the kind. I have not a rupee left 
of my last quarter’s allowance, 
and that muslin is my pice de 
résistance. The blue cotton-skirt 
will do very well; for pray take 
note that I shall have the satis- 
faction of appearing in unpremedi- 
tated and humble attire, and so 
form a piquant contrast to the 
other ladies. Don’t frown, poor 
Kate; I know what I am about. 
Tra-la-la ! 

And Miss Daly hummed a gay 
air as she carelessly twisted her 
wavy brown hair into a becoming 
knot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Take care, Captain Danvers ; 
you will have us on that sand- 
bank. Pray, who said you could 
steer 

‘I said so myself,’ was Danvers’s 
quiet answer as he looked away 
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at the dull gray water to avoid 
meeting the witchery of Mar- 
guerite Daly's violét eyes. All 
the afternoon he had been trying 
to escape from those slow pene- 
trating glances, and wishing him- 
self out of reach of that light gay 
voice. He had no mind to be in- 
cluded among Miss Daly’s ad- 
mirers. In the early part of the 
afternoon, half prompted by this 
feeling, half induced by the real 
interest she had aroused in him, 
he made two attempts to keep 
near Lucy; but his intention was 
frustrated in the first instance by 
Raeburn, who placed himself be- 
side her immediately after lunch, 
and then by Major Pemberton, to 
whom he condescended to hint 
his wish to drive Mrs. Bishop and 
Lucy to the ghat when he found 
they were to go together in one of 
the dog-carts. For two reasons, 
which seemed highly satisfactory 


- to his own mind, the cantonment 


magistrate thought proper to 
ignore the hint and reserve that 
pleasure for himself. Danvers 
was requested instead, with the 
coolest good-humoured congratu- 
lation on his happy fate, to escort 
Mrs. Meredith, another lady, and 
Marguerite Daly. The fact was, 
Pemberton wished to have as 
much of his old love Kate 
Bishop’s company as possible, 
notwithstanding that he was a 
married man, with his wife and 
six children in England ; besides 
which, after his observations of 
the previous night, he did not 
think it well for ‘ young Danvers’ 
to be unnecessarily thrust in the - 
way of the ‘little missie. Fora 
man of Danvers’s family and pro- 
spects, the danger of drifting into 
an entanglement with a ‘chit’ 
like Lucy Henniker was not to 
be allowed ; and he reflected with 
satisfaction how, when he went 
home with that letter of introduc- 
tion to Lady Julia in his pocket, 
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which he meant to procure, he 
should give her ladyship to under- 
stand, by appropriate hints, that 
he had been serviceable in guard- 
ing her son. As to Marguerite 
Daly, it was quite another affair ; 
she was sufficiently of his own 
monde to make interference un- 
necessary. 

Thus it happened that Miss 
Daly had an admirable chance 
of improving her acquaintance 
with the person she most wished 
to know of all present, and 
poor Lucy had the less enjoy- 
able opportunity of watching, as 
she drove close behind, the grace- 
ful ease with which the new- 
comer chatted in the front seat 
of Mrs. Meredith’s carriage with 
Captain Danvers. That a little 
dulness overshadowed Lucy's 
sweet expression when they em- 
barked was, therefore, as natural 
as that Marguerite’s charm of 
manner should be enhanced by 
her good spirits. It availed no- 
thing as far as Lucy was con- 
cerned that Raeburn reserved a 
place for himself close beside her. 
She had neither eyes nor ears for 
him, alas, with Danvers facing 
her in the stern, and Marguerite 
toying with an oar immediately 
in front of him, possessed of the 
fullest opportunity of claiming 
his attention. Lucy, simple as 
she was, felt that Marguerite was 
dangerous, and a gnawing dread 
replaced the sweet dawn of joy 
that had filled her heart the night 
before. To be sure, there was 
something in the unconcern of 
Danvers’s air when he listened to 
Miss Daly’s remarks, or replied to 
them, that ought to have reassured 
her. How different it was from 
the kindness and softness he had 
shown to herself! But her fine 
instincts would not allow her to 
escape the suggestion that this 
cold indifference was assumed as 
an armour of defence, and was by 
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no means the outcome of Jack of 
interest. 

She was very soon to have some 
outward indications of the justice 
of her instinctive suspicion. 

After that reproof to the helms- 
man, Miss Daly had been silent 
for some minutes ; at last she said, 
with a little pout of her charming 
mouth, as she held out her oar to 
Danvers, ‘Pray relieve me. I 
am tired of rowing’ And Lucy 
saw, with a sudden shock of pain, 
a soft gleam from those heavily- 
lidded eyes ray into Danvers’s 
own. 

‘Is that a ruse to deliver you 
from my incompetency? he asked, 
smiling at her for the first time. 

‘You admit you are incapable 
in your present post ? 

‘I admit that my attention 
wavered for a moment.’ 

‘Quite so. You are not fit to 
steer,’ replied Marguerite, with 
fascinating insolence. There was 
a subtle flattery in the freedom 
she assumed, to which no young 
man could have been insensible. 

Danvers felt he would like to 
look at her again as they changed 
places. Really the girl was not, 
after all, of the ordinary type of 
fast girl. He had been perhaps a 
little unjust to her in his thoughts. 
She had certainly a very uncom- 
mon kind of attractiveness. Poor 
little Miss Henniker, whom he 
had thought soengaging last night, 
looked baby-faced and spiritless 
beside her. And, now that he no- 
ticed it, she was overdressed— 
alas, Mrs. Meredith !—a fault in 
taste which contrasted emphati- 
cally with the careless grace of 
Miss Daly’s shabby clothes. He 
must hear this seductive creature 
speak again. Her voice was so 
light, so gay, like the care free 
notes of a happy bird. 

It was Mrs. Meredith, however, 
whe spoke next. Her eyes were 
as clever as Lucy’s instincts, and 
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she was not quite relishing the 
turn things were taking. 

* What are you going to do with 
yourself all this hot weather, Cap- 
tain Danvers? 

‘I? answered Danvers, hazily 
waking up from his reflections. 
‘I think of going to— Mussoorie.’ 

Mrs. Meredith looked at him 
narrowly. 

‘Is this a sudden resolution? 
she asked. 

*I can hardly call it a resolu- 
tion yet. But there will be no 
difficulty about leave, and I may 
as well be in a cool climate when 
all is quiet. Next year we might 
have an Afghan war, or try our 
fate with Russia. The soldier 
must make holiday when he can.’ 

‘Do you like the life of a 
soldier? asked Marguerite, with 
a sudden change of manner. The 
moment before she had been 


leaning backwards and laughing 
merrily with Irving Wood. Now 
there was a grave, sweet look on 


her face that impressed Danvers. 

‘It was my choice,’ he said 
quietly; ‘and I shall be fully 
content when my sword has done 
active service for my country.’ 

‘And won yourself renown,’ 
added Marguerite, with a low 
playful laugh, and a glance at 
him, which could only mean ad- 
miration. 

‘Yes,’ answered Danvers sim- 
ply ; ‘I don’t despise the fame of 
a brave soldier.’ 

‘May you win it! said Mar- 
guerite, with sudden enthusiasm. 

Danvers bowed, and a slight 
flush passed over his handsome 
features. 

The boat had now been turned, 
and was gliding swiftly home- 
wards. Oars were no longer 
needed, so strong was the current, 
and Danvers, leaning on his, with 
his hat off, showing the full 
beauty of his grave fine face, 
looked indeed a hero, fit to win 
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distinction and to wear it. Mar- 
guerite felt not a little regret at 
the prospect of soon reaching the 
ghat, when she could no longer 
hope to be so luxuricusly placed 
as to unavoidably contemplate 
those attractive features. It was 
so beautiful, too, on the water, 
that, for this reason alone, she 
would have gladly prolonged by 
many miles their brief voyage. 
Sanset tints of saffron and crim- 
son glorified into temporary fair- 
ness the muddy monotony of the 
distant shores of Oude, and turned 
the gray swell of the river into 
hues of violet and gold; while 
the fringed banks of Rohilcund, 
close past which they rapidly 
drifted, were sunk in the cool 
shadows ofevening. Irving Wood 
sang a love-song, which was fol- 
lowed by a quartette and chorus. 
Danvers was passionately fond of 
music, and his quick ear soon de- 


. tected in the latter the notes of a 


soprano voice trilling clear and 
full above all the rest. He knew 
it must be Lucy's ; for not even 
Mrs. Meredith’s admirable voice 
was equal to such exquisite tones 
as these. The additional charm 
which the influence of music 
brought to the enjoyment of the 
hour made him, like Marguerite, 
feel little pleased when the marble 
steps of the Rajah Ghat met his 
eye; but he was the first to land 
all the same, and help the ladies 
out. As he held Lucy’s hand, 
he said, with a friendly smile, 
‘You do not know how much 
pleasure it has given me to hear 
you sing, Miss Henniker, though 
only among so many other voices ; 
it was easy to distinguish yours 
from them all.’ Yet a moment 
after it was Miss Daly's side he 
sought, a fact which Lucy noted 
with sufficient pain. 

The Rajah Ghat was so called 
from having been originally the 
private bathing-place of a native 
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prince, the imposing remains of 
whose dwelling still adorned the 
large inclosure called the Rajah 
Bagh, or ‘Prince's Garden,’ on 
the bank above. Here on the 
chibootur, or stucco terrace, from 
which a splendid view of the river 
on one side, and the gardens and 
ruined palace on the other, could 
be enjoyed, Mrs. Meredith had 
prepared a welcome surprise for 
the party in the shape of tea, 
temptingly laid out amid a pro- 
fusion of flowers. It was all the 
pleasanter that there were no 
chairs, since their absence gave 
excuse for strolling and sitting 
apart on the fragments of masonry 
which lay scattered about. Among 
the strollers were Danvers and 
Marguerite. At first they had 
moved but a short distance from 
the little circle round Mrs. Mere- 
dith, and stood, cup in hand, 
watching the full moon slowly 
appearing above the blue-veiled 
plains of Oude, and sending her 
first long shafts of golden light 
on the tremulous river. Danvers 
was telling her the history of the 
traitorous prince who had once 
owned this favoured spot, and had 
staked all against the British in 
the mutiny, and lost. Upon 
this, Marguerite expressed herself 
anxious to see the entire bagh, 
and they walked away from the 
others through orange groves, and 
orchards stocked with custard- 
apples and pomegranates, and the 
usual varieties of Eastern fruits. 
In one corner stood the well, with 
its patient bullocks hard at work. 
Very pleasantly, in the dry warmth 
of the closing Indian day, sounded 
the gurgle of the water, as, jerked 
by the mdlee out of the huge skin 
in which it was drawn to the sur- 
face, it flowed off into countless 
little artificial channels to refresh 
those acres of thirsty roots, send- 
ing up, too, a nutty aroma from 
the grateful earth to blend with the 
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rich scents of the garden. Soon 
the brilliant moonlight flooded 
everything ; and then they heard 
Major Pemberton calling to them 
to get ready to start homewards, 
as they sauntered in a sort of 
happy dream through the de- 
serted walks. They no longer 
felt like strangers. Sympathy of 
thought and feeling for the mo- 
ment, and that delicious sense of 
fit companionship which equality 
in youth and beauty gave them, 
made the short hours they had 
spent together seem informed 
with the knowledge of happy 
years. 

And how was Lucy faring 
meanwhile? She, too, had been 
inclined to explore the garden, 
but had retired precipitately to a 
seat on the low crumbling para- 
pet that surmounted the precipi- 
tous bank of the river, to be 
within the shelter of Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s presence, when she found 
Raeburn and Irving Wood deter- 
mined to accompany her. And 
from this somewhat elevated po- 
sition, poor girl, she commanded 
a more extensive view than con- 
duced to her happiness ; for, from 
time to time, within her range of 
vision, Miss Daly’s blue skirt 
flitted through the trees, with a 
well-known figure beside her. 
Lucy was mortified to a cruel 
degree by the unwarranted feeling 
that lodged within her breast, 
which made this new devotion of 
Danvers such bitter pain to her. 
If only Henry, who had joined 
them here, would call for his 
buggy and drive her home, that 
she might be alone to grapple 
with her misery, which she was 
clear.seeing enough to believe cir- 
cumstances and her reason would 
in time enable her to control! 
Danvers, she had just heard, was 
going to the hills. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, too, would be away during 
the long hot weather; and with 
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no one to remind her of the acute 
experience of joy and pain which 
she had touched, with Hal’s com- 
fort to think of, her songs to 
sing, and abundance of books at 
her command, surely she should 
learn to forget. 

*I wonder what you will think 
of the hot weather, Mies Hen- 
niker? said Raeburn, who had 
chosen to remain near Mrs. Mere- 
dith, too. ‘Iam afraid you will 
find it horribly dull, especially as 
so many of the other ladies are 
going to the hills this year.’ 

‘I don’t intend to be dull,’ said 
Lucy bravely; ‘I mean to be 
very busy, and then I am looking 
forward to seeing more of my 
brother than I do now.’ 

‘It is really immensely jolly 
that you are not going away.’ 

‘Don’t congratulate yourself 
too soon, my dear Mr. Rae- 
burn,’ said Mrs. Meredith, who 
had one ear open for their conver- 
sation, while she listened to her 
husband and Mr. Henniker with 
the other. ‘Miss Henniker must 
not remain at Gurmiabad all the 
hot weather. I shall expect her 
brother to spare her to me.’ 

*O Mrs. Meredith, no; I—I 
—could not leave Hal,’ almost 
gasped Lucy, overcome by a vivid 
presentation of the painful possi- 
bilities which the acceptance of 
such a proposal would open out: 
daily contact with Danvers, per- 
haps increased intimacy with 
Marguerite, to say nothing of 
having to endure Mrs. Meredith’s 
too active powers of observation. 

‘Hal will be all the happier to 
be spared the sacrifice of your 
fresh looks for another year, and 
you will be a solace to me in my 
grass widowhood.’ 

‘ But, indeed, indeed, I cannot 

’ 


‘ But, indeed, indeed, you shall. 
What would become of you down 
here? You would be moped to 
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death, devoured of flies and mos- 
quitoes, and completely washed 
out by the heat.’ 

‘You are quite right, Mrs. 
Meredith,’ said Raeburn slowly, 
as if considering the question 
from different aspects. ‘ Miss 
Henniker must go to the hills, 
though we shall all be inconsol- 
able.’ 

* But you will run up, I hope, 
and see us; there will not be 
much doing, perhaps, and the 
collector can surely spare you for 
ten days or so,’ said Mrs. Mere- 
dith graciously. 

‘Yes, I might manage a few 
days at Mussoorie by and by,’ 
replied Raeburn, brightening. 

‘Then you will come to me, 
and you shall do just as you like, 
and be quite as free as though you 
lived at the club.’ 

‘I shall not wish to be free if 
I am with you,’ said Raeburn, 


- delighted, and glancing at Lucy 


as he spoke. ‘ Any limitations 
you and Miss Henniker may 
choose to impose will be more 
welcome than freedom.’ 

‘There is no doubt about him,’ 
thought Mrs. Meredith to herself; 
‘and she will be a lucky girl; but 
Iam afraid Danvers is the favour- 
ite. Ah, there are the carriages 
coming round,’ she exclaimed 
aloud, ‘and Major Pemberton is 
signalling to us. It is hard to 
leave this blissful beauty, but I 
suppose we must go.’ 

* We shall have a glorious drive 
home in the moonlight,’ remarked 
Raeburn cheerfully, as he handed 
them in. ‘Good-night.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was June—that terrible 
month in the plains of India, 
that delightful season in Hima- 
layan regions, Lucy Henniker 

FF 
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stood one morning in the verandah 
of Mrs. Meredith’s house at Mus- 
soorie, gazing down the rocky 
face of the spur on which the 
little abode was built into the 
green silent valley far below, that 
looked so tempting and so distant. 
A lovely purple mist filled its 
hollows, contrasting exquisitely in 
colour with the splendour of its 
sunlit ridges, while at the bot- 
tom an observant eye could detect 
here and there in the depth of 
mingling hues the white flash of 
a stream. She had never seen 
anything in Nature that delighted 
her more than this enchanting 
valley. Every morning she came 
out to feast her eyes on its dreamy 
beauty, preferring this circum- 
scribed view to the Dhoon Valley 
itself, which lay beyond in all its 
famed variety of feature and 
colour. 

‘Lucy, dear, you are moping 
again,’ said her kind hostess, 
stepping out from the room be- 
hind. ‘I wish you would let me 
take you to the réunion to-morrow 
night. You have been in mourn- 
ing two months now ; there really 
could be no impropriety at this 
distance from England in attend- 
ing these informal dances,’ 

Lucy shook her head, and her 
eyes filled with tears. Her looks 
had changed a good deal. She 
was thinner, and there was an 
expression of sadness about her 
sweet mouth and blue eyes that 
was often touching. A week 
after that memorable day when 
Marguerite Daly had come to 
Gurmiabad a heavy blow had 
fallen on her in her father’s sudden 
death, a calamity to his family in 
England which Lucy could only 
too well understand. Apart from 
the natural sorrow she felt at the 
loss of a loved parent, there was 
a woeful pressure of feeling be- 
cause of the dire poverty into 
which this sad event had thrown 
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her mother and the rest. And 
poor Hal! What a burden it laid 
on him. Nobly had he come to 
their aid, but he was only an 
assistant magistrate yet, and hav- 
ing hampered himself with her, 
required all his income to keep up 
his increased establishment. It 
was dreadfully hardon Hal. And 
she, Lucy, was to be kept in idle- 
ness and fine dresses, while all the 
others were straining every nerve 
for the general cause. Before 
leaving for Mussoorie she had seen 
one morning an advertisement in 
the Pioneer requiring an English 
governess for a family at Pondi- 
cherry, and had seriously asked 
her brother to let her apply for 
the place; this had made Hal 
really angry, so that she never 
dared again broach the subject of 
earning her own livelihood. Hen- 
niker laughed as he rode to Kut- 
cherry that morning at the thought 
of his pretty sister going as gover- 
ness to Pondicherry, when George 
Raeburn, one of the cleverest 
young men in the North-west, 
with an excellent position and a 
thousand a year, was ready to 
throw himself at her feet. Lucy's 
simplicity was really amusing. 

*I wonder how you and Regi- 
nald Danvers will get on,’ said 
Mrs. Meredith, slipping her arm 
round her young friend’s waist 
and looking with some anxiety 
in her face. ‘ Have you forgotien 
he is to arrive this afternoon ? 

‘No,’ answered Lucy steadily, 
‘I have not forgotten; but may I 
be out when he comes? I want 
very much to go down into that 
glen to look for ferns.’ 

‘You foolish child, when will 
you understand that it is abso- 
lutely dangerous to go prowling 
about in these lonely places? 
Why, only this minute my bearer 
told me that Mrs. Rousel’s terrier 
was carried off from her door last 
night, and they found a leopard’s 
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footmarks in the garden this 
morning. Have out your pony 
and go for a canter instead ; my 
cousin Jim is always ready to be 
your escort, and you will come 
bright and refreshed to entertain 
us in the evening.’ 

‘Tam always troubling Colonel 
Rousel to take me out,’ murmured 
Lucy dissentingly. 

At this moment a servant ap- 
peared with a note for Mra. 
Meredith, who glanced over it and 
exclaimed, ‘What do you say to 
this? But—-there, read the chit 
for yourself,’ 


‘Grass Vale, Mussoorie, 
June 23rd. 


‘Dear Mrs. Meredith,—I am 
writing in the hope that you will 
be able to persuade Miss Henniker 
to join a little party lam giving 
this evening to welcome our friend 
Major Riley, who came up yester- 
day from Sissoo. One or two 


young people will dine quietly” 


with us at half-past seven, and 
Marguerite thinks we can have a 
little dance in the drawing-room 
afterwards, She is very anxious 
to have dear Miss Hennikerif she 
will only consent to come to us. 
If, as I hope, she will do so, Mar- 
guerite will call for her at three, 
as she is going on her pony then 
as far as the Fentons, and can 
easily extend her ride to your 
house; they could then canter 
back here together, in which case, 
perhaps, you will kindly send 
Miss Henniker’s things for the 
evening by one of her men.— 
With our kindest regards to you 
both, yours sincerely, 
‘Karte Bisnop. 
*P.S.—I shall arrange to send 


Miss Henniker home under safe 
escort,—K. B.’ 


‘Well,’ asked Mrs. Meredith, 
‘ what does Lucy say ? 

‘I will go,’ was the quiet an- 
swer, 
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*But the dancing, dear—shall 
you mind that? 

As Danvers was coming would 
it not be better for Lucy to de- 
cline? Mrs. Meredith had not 
yet given up all hope of Danvers, 
though she more than feared he 
would renew his admiration of 
Miss Daly, which, from all ac- 
counts, had reached a considerable 
height during May, when he had 
been in the hills. Of the correct- 
ness of these reports Mrs. Mere- 
dith had been unable to judge 
from personal observation owing 
to a severe sprain, which kept her 
to the house for the first five 
weeks of her stay in Mussoorie. 
Just at the time Lucy joined her, 
two officers of Danvers’s regiment 
fell ill, which obliged him to re- 
turn to Gurmiabad; but he had 
written soon after his arrival there 
to tell Mrs. Meredith that he 
would not be detained in the 
Plains beyond the lst July, from 
which date he had secured rooms 
at the club. Now, on the strength 
of a general invitation from her, 
he had offered himself as her 
guest for a week beforehand until 
his quarters at the club were 
available. There was something 
unlike Danvers’s usual reserve in 
this, and Mrs. Meredith could not 
but surmise that he had some 
special object in view in hastening 
his arrival. Was that object Miss 
Daly ? or was it—could it be Lucy, 
who he knew was her guest ? 

‘I believe you would rather 
decline, Lucy, and stay quietly 
with us. Do so by all means, if 
you prefer it, and perhaps next 
week you will feel able to accept 
some invitations.’ 

*I would rather go,’ said Lucy, 
with decision, ‘if you think it’s 
right I should. Mrs. Bishop has 
asked me so often I do not wish 
to refuse another time.’ 

‘But who will entertain Cap- 
tain Danvers ? 
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‘Colonel Rousel will,’ said 
Lacy calmly, but with rising 
colour; ‘and you, I know, will 
not be dull with Mrs. Rousel to 
talk to you. I had better go.’ 

‘Very well; I will write an 
acceptance, and you can begin 
your preparations at once.’ 

Danvers was expected at three 
o’cleck, the hour when Miss Daly 
was to call, and Lucy, foreseeing 
an unnecessary trial to herself in 
meeting him for the first time in 
Marguerite's presence, determined 
to start at a quarter to three, and 
intercept Miss Daly as she left 
the Fentons. She went round to 
the stables ten minutes before the 
time to superintend the saddling 
of her pony, and just then Dan- 
vers rode up to the verandah. 
Lucy heard the deep baying of 
his favourite staghound, the tramp 
of a horse’s hoofs on the gravel, 
and, drawing correct conclusions 
therefrom, hastily mounted her 
pony and hurried away by the 
back entrance, intending to reach 
the Fentons by a short détour. 
In this way she missed Marguerite, 
who, finding her friends out, ar- 
rived at Mrs. Meredith’s before 
the appointed time. Danvers, 
rather travel soiled, was standing 
caressing his tired pony and ex- 
changing friendly speeches with 
his hostess, who had stepped into 
the verandah to welcome him, 
when Miss Daly cantered up, 
looking a charming picture of un- 
worn youth and grace. He turned 
with a start when he saw her, 
and Marguerite’s gay face became 
suddenly grave as she held out 
her hand. 

* I did not expect to see you so 
soon again,’ she said, in her light 
sweet voice. 

‘Yes ; I have come before my 
time,’ answered Danvers, bestow- 
ing on her a serious scrutinising 
glance. ‘I found by making an 


effort it was possible to get away 
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a week earlier.’ Then he added 
with slow emphasis, ‘And you 
know I am glad to be here.’ 

Marguerite made no answer. 
A shadow seemed to fall on her 
bright face for a moment as she 
turned and asked Mrs, Meredith 
where Lucy was. Then, gracefully 
waving her hand to both, she 
wheeled her pony round and rode 
quickly away. 

About an hour afterwards 
Danvers—all trace of fatigue gone 
—was sitting with Mrs. Meredith 
in the verandah, where the warm 
beams of the sun were striking 
brilliantly on the rich glow of 
pelargoniums which lined the 
walls, when Colonel Rousel step- 
ped across from the neighbouring 
chalet to welcome the new-comer 
in the absence of the judge, and 
drink afternoon tea with his 
cousin. 

‘And where is my favourite 
Lacy? he asked presently, when 
he had inquired into the particu- 
lars of Danvers’ journey, and after 
their mutual acquaintances in the 
Plains. 

‘Gone riding with Miss Daly,’ 
was Mrs. Meredith’s answer. ‘I 
do not expect her home till late ; 
there is a dinner-party and an 
impromptu dance at Mrs. Bishop’s 
this evening, and Lucy, to my 
surprise, consented to go.’ 

‘Gone riding with Miss Daly !’ 
repeated Colonel Rousel. ‘Humph ! 
I hope she does not do that very 
often.’ 

‘Well, considering that you 
have been her cavalier almost 
daily since she came up, you 
ought to be tolerably clear on 
that point. But what is your 
objection to Miss Daly ? 

Danvers’s face was asking the 
same question with rather painful 
interest. 

Colonel Rousel broke into a 
short laugh. ‘No wonder you 
inquire, when it is the belle of 
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Mussoorie who is in question—a 
young lady who makes herself a 
heroine wherever she goes. All 
the young fellows of my regiment 
who are up here have gone clean 
mad about her, and that odd fish 
Irving Wood seems to be indiffer- 
ent as to whether she has a dot 
or no. All the same, if I were 
you, Edith, I would not let a 
thoroughly nice unworldly girl 
like Lucy Henniker be a great 
deal in her society.’ 

‘You don’t seem inclined to 
state your reasons more particu- 
larly, Jim, and I suppose you 
would rather I did not ask them. 
Still, I am bound to say in my 
own defence, as Miss Henniker’s 
temporary guardian, that I have 
never heard anything worse of 
Miss Daly than that a great many 
people are in love with her, and 
she cannot marry them all,’ re- 
joined Mrs. Meredith good hu- 
mouredly. 

‘Colonel Rousel will excuse 
me,’ said Danvers, speaking with 
an unconscious touch of that 
grand demeanour which had at 
first so frightened Lucy, and 
which, it must be confessed, be- 
came his handsome features well, 
‘if I say that it is only justice to 
Miss Daly that we should know 
the reasons. I for one, as her 
friend, must ask him to state 
them.’ 

‘*I did not mean to be taken 
up seriously,’ answered Rousel, 
with a compassionate glance at 
Danvers. ‘To be honest, I be- 
lieve I am spiteful because she 
would not dance with me the 
other night, but preferred listening 
to the chatter of that jackanapes 
Irving Wood ; then this morning, 
when I was chewing the bitter 
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eud of wounded vanity, Molly’s 
old friend, Mrs. O’Brien, arrived 
from Calcutta with such a won- 
derful budget of gossip about Miss 
Daly and her doings there during 
the six months she lived with her 
sister Mrs. Foxwell, that I must 
be excused for not being in a par- 
ticularly well-balanced condition 
of mind at this moment as re- 
gards the young lady; and, having 
the very highest opinion of Miss 
Henniker’s graces of mind and 
person, I thought it well to give 
Edith a brotherly warning to 
keep her away.’ 

‘From contamination,’ 
Danvers, with slight scorn. 

*I only hope,’ retorted Colonel 
Rousel, a little nettled by this 
remark, ‘that Miss Daly will 
keep her engagement with the 
next man she promises to marry. 
The accusations are no worse than 
that; but a young lady who is 


said 


* alwaye breaking faith is not the 


most desirable companion for a 
simple girl, whose mind is true 
and innocent. And now, my 
dear Danvers,’ he continued in 
a kinder tone as he rose, for 
something in the pained look of 
the young man’s face touched 
him, ‘I have, perhaps, been 
talking a lot of brutal rubbish, 
the victim of my own spleen and 
that good lady’s Calcutta gossip. 
LT heartily hope it is so, for the 
sake of Miss Daly and her numer- 
ous friends. Probably, after all, 
it is only as Edith says, that she 
has a great many lovers, and can- 
not marry them all. I am off for 
a stroll round the Camel’s Back ; 
will you come too? Very good. 
I shall bring you back in time to 
dress for dinner, though Edith 
says I am always late.’ 


(To be continued.) 








THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
An Anecdotic Medley. 


By ‘ Tuormansy,’ Auruor or ‘ Famous Racixe Men,’ erc. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MILITARY STEEPLECHASING, 


In whatever part of the world 
British military officers are gathered 
together, there steeplechases or flat 
races, or perhaps both, are pretty 
sure to take place. The army 
has produced some fair amateur 
jockeys, and amongst them is— 
or, alas! was—Major H. A. Leve- 
son, the ‘ Old Shekarry,’ who thus 
describes a steeplechase in which 
he rode fora friend. The scene 
is Hyderabad, in the East Indies: 

‘Moonlight was brought to my 
stables. He was a high-caste, 


dark-bay Arab, standing very little 
under fifteen hands, and had many 
good points, evincing great power 
and endurance ; but his temper had 
been soured by ill-treatment, and 
my friend bought him at one fifth 
of his value on account of his 


vicious tendencies. In fact, he 
had been turned out of a cele- 
brated racing stable because 
George Smith the jockey had de- 
clared him to be dangerous, and 
would have nothing to do with 
him; and his character had be- 
come so notorious that Fred’s 
intended had forbidden his ever 
mounting him again. Not being 
under petticoat government, I 
resolved to try his mettle at once, 
and ordered him to be saddled 
and led to the horse -artillery 
parade-ground, a large sandy plain, 
where I did not care for his bolt- 
ing. I followed with Fred in his 
buggy, and on arrival at the ground 
had the girths drawn as tightly as 


possible, not merely to keep the 
saddle in its place, but to compress 
the lungs—a plan which I can 
recommend when riding an un- 
broken horse, as to a certain 
extent it prevents rearing and 
buck - jumping. When I first 
mounted he began all kinds of 
capers, and I was obliged to flog 
the wickedness out of him ; then 
he tried all he knew to throw me, 
but finding his efforts in vain he 
bolted, and having a good plain 
before me, I allowed him his head, 
and gave him “ such a gruelling” 
that in less than an hour he 
became perfectly passive in my 
hands, and we began to ander- 
stand each other. I found him 
to have great bottom, and was 
altogether so pleased with his 
going that, in spite of hischaracter, 
I made Fred an offer, which was 
accepted, and the horse became 
my own with half his engagements. 
I now devoted a good deal of my 
time to training and getting him 
into running condition. 1 had 
trenches dug and hurdles con- 
structed in a quiet place behind 
the lines, where I could give him 
his gallops, and by the time of the 
races he was perfectly fit; whilst 
by dint of firm but kind treat- 
ment he had become thoroughly 
gentle and much improved in 
temper. 

‘The momentous day at last 
arrived when I was to make my 
début in the pigskin as a steeple- 
chase rider, and I must_own the 
excitement was tremendous, al- 
though 1 tried hard to dissemble 
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my feelings and appearcool. The 
race was to be run at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, as by that time 
the intense heat of the day had 
passed away, and the power of 
the sun’s rays was diminished. 
Soon after dawn I had Moon- 
light saddled, and rode him 
quietly over the ground, which 
described a large circle round the 
usual course, the last half-mile 
being a straight run-in past the 
stand. The distance was about 
three miles, and the fences would 
have been considered stiff even in 
Leicestershire, whilst the water- 
jumps were decidedly ‘‘ yawners.” 
Moonlight cleared his fences like 
a deer, and his easy springy action 
and superb condition were all that 
I could have desired. After 
breakfast I went toa large marquee 
near the stand, where a good deal 
of gambling was going on, and 
found to my disgust that my 


horse was not even mentioned in - 


the betting, as several well-known 
performers were entered. So 
little, indeed, was Moonlight 
thought of that the man who drew 
his number in the lottery the 
night before sold me his chance 
for a single gold mohr, which 
was only half the price of a ticket. 
However, I was not discouraged, 
and in spite of the sneers of the 
knowing ones, I backed my horse 
to win 5000 rupees, easily getting 
25 to 1. 

‘ Having paid considerable at- 
tention to my toilet, and made 
sure that there was nothing in 
my get-up likely to invite criti- 
cism or betray greenness, I made 
my way to the weighing-room, 
where, without saddle and bridle, 
I pulled down very little over 
eight stone and a half, being 
only a couple of pounds over- 
weight; for I received seven 
pounds, my horse never having run 
in a previous race, whilst winners 
had to carry seven pounds extra. 
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‘These arrangements were 
hardly settled when the bugle for 
saddling sounded, and, having 
seen to this myself, I mounted 
for the preliminary canter. As I 
rode slowly past the stand, in 
which all the beauty and aristo- 
cracy of the cantonment were 
assembled, a waving of handker- 
chiefs attracted my attention, and 
there were “the Nina” and her 
party arrayed in light blue (my 
colours), whilst another, who in 
my opinion was quite as fair, 
looked ‘‘unutterable things.” 
Moonlight was in the best of 
tempers, and, although a dark 
horse, attracted considerable atten- 
tion, for his coat shone like vel- 
vet, showing his condition. His 
appearance was hailed with a 
shout by some of the soldiers who 
recognised me; and an Irish ser- 
geant roared out, “Sure, it’s the 
little black captain that ’ll show 
em the way entirely, for my 
month’s pay !” 

‘After the preliminary canter 
we took our stations, and seven 
horses came to the post. I kept 
behind a short distance until I 
saw the others were ready, for I 
wished to keep Moonlight from 
becoming excited by the company 
of other horses. The favourite 
was a magnificent chestnut Arab 
that had won several races, but 
he appeared fretful and impatient, 
and I remarked that his flanks 
were white with foam before we 
started. His rider sat him like a 
Centaur, and I knew if the race 
could be gained by horsemanship 
where to find the winner. The 
second favourite was a gray be- 
longing to a well-known sports- 
man in the Civil Service, but his 
rider looked far too heavy, and I 
did not fear him. The horse 
that took my fancy was a flea- 
bitten gray belonging to a jemedar 
in the Nizam’s service, and had 
his rider only nursed him properly 
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he would have proved dangerous. 
An officer of irregular cavalry 
rode a celebrated hog-hunter, but 
he carried too much weight. As 
the horses walked up, the interest 
evinced was immense, and for a 
moment scarcely even the slight 
hum of the crowd could be heard. 
At last the word “Go!” was 
given, and we were away. The 
jemedar on the gray made the 
running, and the pace was severe 
to commence with, but I kept 
close to the chestnut, as I felt 
that he was the most dangerous. 
Moonlight was doing his work 
well, and I had only to sit steady 
and keep his head straight. The 
firstand second fences were cleared 
by the whole field, but one swerved 
at the water and two fell in. The 
jemedar by this time was three or 
four lengths ahead. and at his 
girths rode the civilian. I still 
kept close to the favourite, who 
was going as if he was conscious 
of what he had to do, whilst his 
rider's countenance was as calm 
and unmoved as if he was only 
taking a constitutional canter. 
We rode side by side, taking our 
jumps together, with our knees 
within a yard of each other, and 
for a mile there was hardly any 
perceptible difference in our horses’ 
stride. Although the ground 
was rather broken, the pace was 
tremendous, and I knew could 
not long last. I therefore held 
in, and allowed the favourite to 
forge a little ahead; and although 


I felt my horse was full of run- 


ning, I determined to nurse him. 
My anticipations were correct, for 
in a few strides I perceived the 
jemedar’s horse was pumped, and 
the second favourite’s heaving 
flanks and convulsive twitchings 
of the tail showed me his bolt 
was shot. 

‘The race now lay between the 
favourite and Moonlight, and so 
nearly were we matched that the 
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slightest mistake on the part of 
either horse would have given the 
other the race. I had the advan- 
tage of a stone in weight, but that 
was counterbalanced: by the supe- 
rior riding of my adversary, who 
was the very beau idéal of a gen- 
tleman-rider. All at once I 
noticed that the captain held his 
horse more in hand, and allowed 
me to take the lead at the water- 
jump, behind which there was only 
one more fence of any consequence, 
and then a straight run-in past 
the stand. Could I but win! I 
felt almost wild with excitement, 
and giving my horse the spur for 
the first time during the race, I 
crammed him at the water, which 
he cleared at a fly, and then pulled 
him together, so as to collect his 
stride before taking the last fence. 
On looking back I saw the chest- 
nut evidently labouring hard, for, 
having jumped short at the water, 
the bank had given way beneath 
his hind-legs, and he was heavily 
shaken on landing. He scrambled 
out, however, very cleverly, and 
struggled on; with the expiring 
effort of a thoroughly game horse, 
he rose at the last fence, but 
nature was exhausted, his strength 
was spent, and he fell on landing ; 
whilst Moonlight cleared it, and 
cantered in past the grand stand 
a winner, amidst deafening shouts 
and ‘yells of delight from the 
soldiers who lined the course. 
The race was closely contested 
throughout, and at the last was 
so near a thing that the victor 
could hardly triumph or his anta- 
gonist feel mortified at the result. 
Had the favourite not met with 
the accident at the water I 
might have come off second-best. 
It was, however, a red-letter day 
in my career, and my heart still 
glows with delight when I recall 
to mind my first steeplechase.’* 


* The Forest and the Field, by the ‘ Old 
Shekarry.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SOME FOREIGN JOCKEYS. 


Horsz-Racine is now so well 
established in France that it is 
difficult to imagine that at the 
beginning of the present century 
it was almost unknown among 
our lively neighbours. Now the 
best English jockeys ride in the 
principal French races, and Eng- 
lish horses run on French turf. 
French horses come over to Eng- 
land, and beat English ones, too ; 
so that French turf matters have 
improved since the New Sporting 
Magazine gave the following de- 
scription of two French jocks who 
rode in the Paris races, 1832: 

* René, the jockey on Conradin, 
and Baptiste, the rider of Cédéric, 
ought to be immortalised in the 
annals of horsemanship, for sure 
such a pair were never seen on 
any course before. The former 
was a long, lean, half-starved look- 
ing Frenchman, with sharp knees, 
who sat astride his horse like a 
pair of tongs ; while the other—a 
great lusty hulk of a Norman, in 
a pair of mahogany-topped boots, 
great white cord breeches, lashed 
twice round his waist with tape, 
if waist that could be called which 
differed in breadth nothing from 
his shoulders, and a queer-looking 
blue-and-black chequered shirt for 
a jacket; a cap, with-the peak 
turned behind, to match, and huge 
ruffles at his wrist—had his stirrup- 
leather so short that, although he 
might contrive to preserve his 
equilibriam, it was utterly impos- 
sible for him to render any assist- 
ance to his horse. . . . They all 
got away at the first wave of the 
hand of a gentleman in black, 
with a portly stomach encircled 
with a tricoloured scarf. The 
Norman (who, by the way, had a 
wet sponge applied to his knees 
before starting, by way of improv- 
ing his grip of the saddle) went 
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off at score ; indeed, had the heats 
been once round we believe he 
must have won, for the five-year- 
old bay seemed to have a will of 
his own, and there being nothing 
but a plain snaffle in his mouth, 
he was left to the free enjoyment 
of it. The rider—for it would be 
a profanation of the name to call 
him a jockey—did not get a pull 
at him for the first mile and a 
quarter, and passed the stands at 
a slapping pace, which, however, 
shortly began to tell upon his 
horse, and he was compelled to 
resign the precedence to the gray 
(Lord H. Seymour’s Eglé, ridden 
by Moss, or Mous, as the pro- 
gramme hath it) and Mouna, and 
take a place in the middle tier, 
where both rider and horse la- 
boured away manfully long after 
the heat was decided. The gray 
won in a canter, Mouna was 
second, then, after a long interval, 
up galloped the Norman flogging 
and spurring, and in about an 
equal space of time the rest 
arrived.”* 

Hungary and America too have 
sent horses capable of competing 
with the best British blood ; but 
neither nation seems to have pro- 
duced a breed of jockeys. The 
wild red man of the western 
prairies would perhaps, if he could 
be caught and tamed, prove for- 
midable in the saddle. 

‘The American Indian is an 
arrant jockey, and understands all 
the tricks of professional horse- 
racing as well as any veteran of 
Jerome Park. He rarely comes 
in competition with whites, be- 
cause his passion being for trick 
races, he dislikes to come down to 
a fair and square race over a 
straight track. Besides this, it is 
really exceedingly difficult to hit 
on a fair distance between the 
Indian and American horse. The 
start being always from a halt, the 

* New Sporting Magazine, 1832, 
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small quick pony is almost sure to 
win at from 100 to 300 yards; 
while the long stride of the 
American horse is equally sure of 
carrying him in winner from 
600 yards to two miles. A mile 
or two is then doubtful, after 
which it is safe to back the en- 
durance of the poay. 

‘A band of Comanches, under 
Mu-la.que-top, once camped near 
Fort Chadbourne in Texas, and 
were frequent visitors and great 
nuisances as beggars at that post. 
Some of the officers were decidedly 
“horsey,” several owning blood 
horses, the relative speed of each 
being known, by separate trials, 
almost to a foot. Mu-la-que-top 
was bantered for a race, and, after 
several days of manceuvring, a 
match was made against the third 
best horse in the gurrison, distance 
400 yards. 

‘The Indians betted robes and 
plunder of various kinds, to the 
value of sixty or seventy dollars, 
against money, flour, sugar, &c., 
to a like amount. At the ap- 
pointed time all the Indians and 
most of the garrison were assem- 
bled at the track. The Indians 
showed a miserable sheep of a 
pony, with legs like churns, a 
three-inch coat of rough hair stuck 
out all over the body, and a 
general expression of neglect, help- 
lessness, and patient suffering 
struck pity into the hearts of all 
beholders. The rider was a stal- 
wart warrior of one hundred and 
seventy pounds, looking big 
and strong enough to carry the 
poor beast on his shoulders. He 
was armed with a huge club, with 
which, after the word was given, 
hehbelaboured the miserable animal 
from start to finish. To the 
astonishment of all the whites the 
Indian won by a neck. 

‘ Another race was proposed by 
the officers, and, after much 
“‘dickering,” accepted by the In- 
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dians, against the next best horse 
of the garrison. The bets were 
doubled, and in less than an hour 
the second race was won by the 
same pony, with the same apparent 
exertion, and with exactly the 
same result. 

‘The officers, thoroughly dis- 
gusted, proposed a third race, and 
brought to the ground a magnifi- 
cent Kentucky mare, of the true 
Lexington blood, and known to 
beat the best of the others at least 
40 yards in 400. The Indians 
accepted the race, and not only 
doubled bets as before, but piled 
up everything they could raise, 
seemingly almost crazed with the 
excitement of their previous suc- 
cess. The riders mounted; the 
word was given. Throwing away 
his club, the Indian gave a whoop, 
at which the sheep-like pony 
pricked up his ears, and went 
away like the wind, almost two 
feet to the mare’s one. The last 
fifty yards of the course was run 
by the pony with the rider sitting 
face to his tail, making hideous 
grimaces, and beckoning to the 
rider of the mare to come on. 

‘It afterwards transpired that it 
was a trick-and-straight-race pony, 
celebrated among all the tribes of 
the south, and that Mu la-que-top 
had only just returned from a visit 
to the Kickapoos, in the Indian 
nation, whom he had easily 
cleaned out of 600 ponies.’* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HORSE-RACING : SOME OLD MATCHES, 
AND SOME NEW DODGES, 


THERE can be no doubt as to 
the great antiquity of horse-rac- 
ing; the Greeks and the Romans 
practised a form of the sport, and 
so did the ancient Egyptians, if 


* Hunting-grounds of the Great West, by 


Lieut,-Colonel Dodge, U.S.A. 
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reliance is to be placed on the 
pictorial representations of their 
every-day life which those pecu- 
liar people left behind them by 
way of history. The Arabs have 
always been ready to enter their 
horses in a race, and the Moors of 
Northern Africa were ever pre- 
pared to back their horses and 
their own horsemanship against 
all comers. 

In the early period of Britain's 
history. when horsemen as a rule 
wore heavy suits of armour, the 
great object was to get a horse 
that could carry weight; speed 
was quite a secondary considera- 
tion. But when gunpowder made 
defensive armour comparatively 
useless, men paid more attention 
to the speed of their animals, and 
horse-races became popular. En- 


durance also was necessary; there 
were no half-mile races for baby 
horses in the time of the Tudor 
and Stuart monarchs. ° 

It is hardly possible to say 


where the first regular race-meet- 
ings were established; but ‘the 
good city of Lincoln’ was the first 
to erect a grand stand on-its race- 
course. In Nichol's Progresses of 
James I. we read that on Thurs- 
day, April 3rd, 1617, his Majesty 
was at Lincoln, ‘ where there was 
a greate Horse-race on the heath 
for a Cupp, where his Majestie 
was present, and stoode upon a 
Scaffold ye Cittie had caused to be 
set up, and withal caused ye race 
a quarter of a mile long to be 
raled and corded with rope and 
hoopes on both sides, whereby the 
people were kept ont, and the 
horses that ronned were seen 
faire.’ 

Those who see the next Lin- 
coln Handicap will do well to re- 
member, therefore, that the cor- 
poration of Lincoln was the first 
to provide good accommodation 
on its racecourse, and they will 
doubtless feel grateful in the ex- 
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treme to the predecessors of the 
present corporate body of the 
ancient city. 

We are not informed what were 
the weights or distances in the 
Lincoln races just mentioned, but 
no doubt they were greater than 
in the present day, judging from 
the following : 

*In 1676 a race was run on 
Winchester Downs, “none but 
gentlemen to ride, four-mile heats ; 
fourteen stone was the weight up 
without the saddle, and fourteen 
stone two pounds and a half with.” 
And during the last century the 
majority of royal plates were given 
to six-year-old horses carrying 
twelve stone; and the luke of 
Rutland, owner of Bonny Black, 
the best mare of her day for a long 
distance, in 1719 challenged all 
the world “to run sixteen miles 
for one thousand pounds.” This 
mare was by Black Harry by the 
Byerley Turk, out of a mare by a 
Persian stallion.’ 

The name of the individual who 
first formed the idea of ‘making 
a book’ is not on record, but very 
sharp practices have ys cha- 
racterised horse-racing. It seems 
as though man’s wit had never 
been so actively employed as in 
devising how to win a horse-race, 
or how to win money while losing 
the race. 

‘ At Newmarket, in the time of 
George I., a match was made be- 
tween the notorious Tregonwell 
Frampton and Sir W. Strickland 
to run two horses over Newmarket 
for a considerable sum of money ; 
and the betting was heavy be- 
tween the north and south coun- 
try sportsmen on the event. After 
Sir W. Strickland’s horse had 
been a short time at Newmarket, 
Frampton’s groom, with the know- 
ledge of his master, endeavoured 
to induce the baronet’s gruom to 
have a private trial at the weights 
and distance of the match, and 
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thus to make the race safe, Sir 
William’s man had the honesty to 
inform his master of the proposal, 
when he ordered him to accept it, 
but to be sure to deceive the other 
by putting seven pounds more 
weight in the stuffing of his own 
saddle. Frampton’s groom had 
already done the same thing ; and 
in the trial, Merlin, Sir William's 
horse, beat his opponent about a 
length. “Now,” said Frampton 
to his satellite, ‘“‘my fortune is 
made, and so is yours; if our 
horse can run so near Merlin with 
seven pounds extra, what will he 
do in the race?” The betting was 
immense. The south-country turf- 
ites, who had been let into the 
secret by Frampton, told those 
from the north that “they would 
bet them gold against Merlin 
while gold they had, and then 
they might sell their land.” Both 
horses came well to the post, and 
of course the race came off like 
the trial.’ 

In the foregoing we have an 
instance of an honest jockey and 
a confiding employer; but own- 
ers of racehorses have not always 
shown the same amount of con- 
fidence. 

‘The notorious Duke of Queens- 
berry possessed a racing-stud, 
not so numerous as some of 


those of his contemporaries on 
the turf, but he prided himself 
on the excellence of it. His prin- 
cipal rider was the famous Dick 
Goodison, in whose judgment he 


had much reliance. But, in the 
language of the turf, his Grace 
was “‘wide awake.” Having on 
one occasion reason to know— 
the jockey, indeed, had honestly 
informed him of it—that a large 
sum of money was offered his man 
if he would lose, ‘‘ Take it,” said 
the Duke ; “I will bear you harm- 
less.” When the horse came to 
the post his Grace coolly observ- 
ed, ‘* This is a nice horse to ride ; 
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I think I'll ride him myself ;” 
when, throwing open his coat, he 
was found to be in racing attire, 
and mounting, won without a 
struggle.’ 

No doubt the bookmakers of 
that period often found their cal- 
culations upset ; but, in the long- 
run, they probably had very much 
the best of the bargain, as they 
have now. 

Old John Day used to tell a 
capital joke of once being victim- 
ised by ‘ gentlemen jocks’ at Bath. 
‘In a field of a dozen horses, he 
had one that he knew to be so 
bad that he took the liberty of 
laying the odds to a fifty-pound 
note against him, at fifteen to one. 
It seemed the jocks had break- 
fasted together, and compared 
books (as became brethren of 
some “ Union Club”), which show- 
ed that all the “cream” depended 
upon Honest John’s horse coming 
in first; a result they of course 
readily accomplished, being men 
of nous and education. One bolt- 
ing at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, with three or four after 
him ; some fell off, others “pulled,” 
till the self-“‘ potted” Danebury nag 
came in nearly by himself, every 
one profusely congratulating his 
owner, who, besides the fifteen 
fifties, had the police to pay for 
the meeting, and ten dozen of 
champagne to the club for win- 
ning. Honest John’s counten- 
ance, when seeing his gentleman 
jock weighed, must have been 
rather a legible index, and deeply 
instructive.’ 

The tout of the present day can 
exercise a great influence upon the 
betting on or against a horse ; but 
the tout himself, sharp-witted and 
keen-eyed as he is, sometimes has 
to do with people quite as clever as 
himself. Of course, if the tout 
can afford to give liberal bribes to 
the stable-boys, and the latter are 
so dishonest as to reveal the 
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secrets of the stables, the tout’s 
work is pleasant and profitable ; 
but sometimes misfortunes over- 
take the gentleman whose business 
is to procure information. 

‘ The late Earl of Grosvenor had 
a horse heavily engaged in the 
Craven Meeting, and a few days 
before he was to run a report was 
circulated that he coughed. But 
whence the report? Why, a man 
had been hired by a party to lie 
all night on the roof of his box, to 
ascertain the fact which he pro- 
claimed. His authority, however, 
being doubted, another worthy 
was procured to perform the same 
office on the following night, 
which, coming to the ears of the 
trainer, was immediately reported 
to his noble employer. “ Have 
we no horse that coughs?” in- 
quired his lordship. ‘“ We have 
one, my lord,” was the reply. 
“Then,” said his lordship, “ let 


him be put in the box over which: 


the fellow is to pass the night, 
and if he does not catch his death 
from this cold north-east wind and 
sleet we shall do very well.” Of 
course the odds became heavy 
against the horse from the report 
of this second herald; and his 
lordship poc’eted a large sum by 
his horse, who won the race with 


ease. 

‘Still later, indeed (the parties 
were alive in 1870—the one no 
other than Mr. Wilson, the oldest 
member of the Jockey Club; and 
the other a noble duke, then a 
noble viscount), a very fair ad- 
vantage was taken of a report cir- 
culated by means of one of these 
watchers, vulgarly called “touters.” 
Mr. Wilson was about to try a 
two-year-old colt, and had entered 
his trial for the morrow. “ We 
must not try to-morrow, sir,” said 
his trainer. “ Why not?” inquir- 
ed Mr. Wilson. “ We shall be 
watched, sir,” replied the trainer ; 
“and the old horse’s (7.e, the trial 
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horse) white fore-leg will be sure 
to let out the cat.” “ Leave that 
to me,” said Mr. Wilson; “I shall 
be at the stables before you get 
out with the horses.” And, com- 
ing prepared with materials for 
the purpose, he painted the white 
fore-leg of the old horse black, 
and the fellow one of the colt 
white; and so they went to the 
ground. ‘The old one, as may be 
supposed, ran fastest and longest ; 
but, being mistaken by the touter 
for the young one, his fame soon 
spread abroad, and he was sold 
the next day to the noble viscount 
for fifteen hundred guineas, being 
somewhere about eleven hundred 
more than he was worth.’ 

Even when horses are ‘run on 
the square’—when the animal, 
his rider, and his owner all act in 
a fair and straightforward way— 
the speculator on the event must 
not be too certain that the horse 
of his selection will win the great 
event; but when owners and 
jockeys conspire, some one is sure 
to come to grief. There is an ele- 
ment of uncertainty in all worldly 
affairs, and it is a fact that the 
results of many races give even 
the law the ‘ go-by’ in the glori- 
ous uncertainty they so forcibly 
illustrate. Some have been ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, ‘I remem- 
ber,’ says a once popular sporting 
writer, ‘one in particular that 
caused the greatest merriment at 
Chester. There was a good stake 
in one of the races at that very 
pleasant meeting, that required 
three horses to contend for it to 
make the money available. Two 
horses were ready, whose owners 
agreed to divide, and to pay the 
stake of the third, giving his owner 
a bonus at the same time to start 
his horse (some animal they 
thought nothing of), to fulfil the 
necessary conditions. Away they 
went, one of the confederates (old 
** Zohrab ”) very soon pulling up, 
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leaving his coadjutor (Abraham 
Newland) to canter in and receive 
the money, as duly intended and 
arranged ; when, lo and behold! 
the despised brute, running on vel- 
vet, collared him at the distance, 
ran as game as a bulldog, stride 
for stride, and beat him on the 
post, amidst the laughter and 
amusement of all acquainted with 
the circumstances,’ 

This was decidedly a dishonest 
affair, and the biters were most 
properly bitten. But sometimes 
it happens that the owner and 
trainer are unacquainted with the 
real merits of a horse until the 
jockey develops them. For ex- 
ample: ‘The most extraordinary 
incidents in connection with the 
final issue of a race took place in 
the St. Leger in Theodore’s memor- 
able year (1822). ‘Theodore, at 


two years old, had run success- 
fully; but he had been wofully 
defeated a few weeks previous to 
the decision of the St. Leger, a 


circumstance which appears not to 
have been viewed in its proper 
light. He had fallen in public 
estimation ; and in proof of this 
it only need be mentioned that, on 
the morning of the race, a hundred 
guineas to a walking-stick of the 
value of one shilling was laid against 
him,and taken! Thisextraordinary 
transaction took place in the High 
Street, near the Ram Inn. Jack- 
son, who had been appointed by 
Mr. Petre to ride Theodore, was 
sadly mortified at his own position 
and at his chance for the race. 
Indeed, he was very desirous of 
riding one of Mr. Gascoigne’s 
horses-—either the colt or the tilly ; 
but he preferred the latter 
(Violet), and declared over and 
over again that he could win upon 
either one or the other. “Why, 
Jackson,” said one of his friends, 
‘Theodore is a good horse after 
all; he won’t stop in the race.” 
“No,” said the veteran jockey, 
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“TI know he won't stop; but he 
has not strength, I am afraid, to 
go with Mr. Gascoigne’s horses.” 

‘ During the whole of the fore- 
noon Jackson was extremely low- 
spirited, and had scarcely a word 
to throw at a dog, especially when 
he learnt the state of the odds at 
the betting-room and the walking- 
stick affair, besides a. current 
rumour that Mr. Petre had got 
rid of his betting-book, with a 
bonus, to Mr. Wyville; and at 
length he grew sullen and ill- 
tempered. As the time for the 
decision of the great event drew 
near he walked to the ground with 
his saddle at his back and his 
whip in his hand, in no very 
enviable frame of mind. He went 
to scale in due course ; and im- 
mediately afterwards, on inquiring 
if any one had seen Mr. Petre, 
or his groom, or his horse, he was 
answered in the negative. He 
then proceeded to the rubbing- 
house, and made the same in- 
quiries there. ‘“ Has any one seen 
Mr. Petre?’ “No,” was the re- 
ply. “Or his groom?” “No.” 
‘‘Or Theodore?” ‘“ No; they say 
he is not coming. "Tisa hundred 
guineas to a walking-stick against 
him!” Jackson’s teeth met in 
utter mortification. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Town Field, where 
several of the St. Leger horses 
were being walked about. At 
length he discovered a horse at 
the far side of the field, near the 
hedge, led by a little stable-boy 
alone. Jackson thought it must 
be his horse Theodore. He 
trudged across the lands, and, 
approaching the boy, said to him, 
“Is that Mr. Petre’s horse, my 
boy? “Yes, sir,’ was the 
answer. “ Bring him here,” said 
the veteran, “‘ and strip him direct- 
ly,” an operation which, with some 
assistance, was speedily accom- 
plished. In the mean while Jack- 
son proceeded to strip himself to 
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his riding-dress—black and pink 
sleeves—to adjust his saddle, sur- 
cingle, martingale, &c. The little 
boy assisted him to mount, and 
he recrossed the field in the direc- 
tion of the course. When he 
was passing through the rubbing- 
house gate one gentleman said to 
another, “ What horse is that?” 
“ Mr. Petre’s Theodore,” was the 
reply. “What will you lay 
against him?’ “A hundred 
guineas toone.” ‘‘ Done.” “ Done ;” 
and the bet was booked. “ Will 
you double it?” asked the taker. 
** No, no,” replied the other; “ I 
think that is plenty for once.” 
Jackson heard this, and did not 
look very pleasant; in fact he 
was mortified and ill-tempered. 
But previous to this conversation 
he had let Theodore feel that he 
had his spurs on. Theodore, in- 


deed, was all alive: he had done 
little in the way of exercise since 
his recent defeat, but was remark-. 
ably fresh, stared around him, and 


appeared ready and anxious for 
the struggle. Whilst parading in 
front of the grand stand, the ob- 
jects of universal notice were the 
first favourites: Mr. Poulett’s 
Swap, Mr. Watt’s Mundane filly 
and Marion, Mr. Gascoigne’s colt 
and Violet, &c., whilst Theo- 
dore was little noticed by any one. 
The horses approached the post 
in a compact body ; and Jackson, 
who was always noted for getting 
a good place at starting, managed 
to advance in front. The word 
* Go !” was given, and away they 
rushed on the wings of the wind. 
Theodore almost immediately took 
the lead. The pace was then very 
fast. Jackson was surprised at 
his own position and his own 
chance ; and afterwards observed, 
in describing this extraordinary 
race, ‘‘ When we got to the first 
cross-road I had lost all my ill- 
temper and mortification; I 
turned my head for a moment; a 
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crowd of horses (twenty-two) were 
thundering close at my heels ; the 


_ sight was terrific, the speed tre- 


mendous. Theodore pulled hard, 
bat I held him tight. ‘Now, 
my little fellow,’ said I to myself, 
‘keep up this pace to the top of 
the hill, and I don’t care a straw 
for the whole lot.’ I felt as strong 
as a giant; I thought my arms 
were made of iron ; and the blood 
rushed merrily through my veins, 
while my heart thumped at my 
ribs. Away we went at a rattling 
pace ; I was first over the hill, and 
never was headed in any part of 
the race !” 

‘On reaching the top of the 
hill, however, Jackson turned his 
head to look for the first favourite 
Swap ; he was in the centre of 
the crowd. ‘“ You are done for,” 
said he to himself; “ I sha’n’t be 
troubled with you !” On descend- 
ing, he eased Theodore a little ; 
but was instantly on the look-out 
for the other favourites, or, to use 
his own words, “the harlequins 
and the magpies "—that is, Mr. 
Watt's horses, ridden in harlequin 
jackets, and Mr. Gascoigne’s in 
black and white. Swap was com- 
pletely defeated ; and he had the 
greatest terror of Mr. Gascoigne’s 
two, particularly Violet. Then 
came the tug of war. The fa- 
vourites, after passing the T. Y.C., 
a mile from home, challenged by 
turns or by twos. First, Marion, 
reaching his boots. Then Mr. 
Gascoigne’s colt and filly, right 
and left, passing his boots and 
nearly reaching the neck of Theo- 
dore. Then the Mundane filly, 
with Marion. Then Gascoigne’s 
two again; and here the skill, 
judgment, nerve, and resolution of 
Jackson were powerfully evinced. 
Theodore, perhaps partly frighten- 
ed by the tremendous thunder at 
his heels—certainly sharing in 
the excitement of the strnggle— 
still wanted to go farther ahead ; 
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but his rider contrived so to use 
his powers as not to waste them. 


Challengeafterchallengewas given, . 


and challenge after challenge as 
often defeated. Jackson never 
permitted his horse to go much in 
advance of his formidable com- 
petitors. Holding him with a firm 
and judicious hand—but still go- 
ing very fast—he only slackened 
rein when he was attempted to be 
coupled. ‘I could see,” said the 
veteran jockey, “ head after head 
advance as far as my boots on each 
side; and when I encouraged 
Theodore forwards, I could see 
head after head glide beautifully 
backwards out of my sight ;” ob- 
serving to himself (said he after 
the last bold attempt), “‘ Now I 
think you are all done!’ I felt 
that the race was my own, and 
my heart beat merrily at the 
thought.” Away they sailed; 
many changes taking place with 
the horses immediately behind 
Theodore, while Jackson had his 
eye on Violet. Nevertheless, he 
felt that the victory was his ; and 
as he approached home, his spirits 
were more exhilarated when he 
heard the mighty roar from the 
multitude of spectators, and the 
shouts from the grand stand— 
“« Theodore — Theodore — Theo- 
dore wins!” ‘ Petre—Mr. Petre 
wins!” ‘ Jackson—Jackson !”— 
‘Theodore !”—“ Violet’s beat !”— 
“Theodore wins!’ In approach- 
ing home, however, the Comus 
filly (Violet) came again, and 
made another challenge, looking 
more formidable. Jackson ele- 
vated his arm, prepared for the 
worst, as high as he could reach. 
He struck ‘Theodore, and he 
bounded like a buck, and was 
landed a gallant winner by nearly 
a length—to the perfect astonish- 
ment of all the betting-men and 
of Mr. Petre himself. The im- 
mense crowd of spectators hon- 
oured Jackson with three loud and 
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enthusiastic cheers as he dis- 
mounted and approached the scales 
to be weighed. The extraordi- 
nary victory in this instance pre- 
sented a most wonderful contrast 
to the bet of one hundred guineas 
to a walking-stick.’ 

In this race it will be noted that 
the horses started at the first at- 
tempt, and the jockey who steered 
the winner managed to make a 
good start. Had it been other- 
wise, had there been false starts 
and returns to the post, and all 
the worry attendant thereon, pos- 
sibiy the race might have had a 
different termination. A fair start 
is a desirable thing, and a ‘ good 
start’ is a great advantage, which 
every jockey tries to secure; in 
fact, most of the false starts 
occurring on the English race- 
courses may be attributed to the 
eagerness of the jockeys to get 
away, each striving to be half a 
second before the other competi- 
tors. 

* Nothing can possibly be more 
annoying, mortifying, and vexa- 
tious to the owners of racehorses 
than to witness a recurrence after re- 
currence of false starts. The animals 
become irritated, fretful, restive, 
and restless ; the spirit and physi- 
cal power which should have been 
rendered available during the race 
are wasted to a useless purpose. A 
striking proof of this occurred at 
the St. Leger in 1827. Twenty- 
six horses came to the post. Mr. 
Gully’s Mameluke was the fa- 
vourite. By some means or other 
he got irritated, turned restive, 
plunged, reared, and tried every 
means to throw his rider Chifney, 
and then stood stock-still At 
the eighth attempt—and many cf 
them had gone three or four times 
to nearly the top of the hill—the 
great body of them got away ; but 
Mameluke was left behind. The 
feelings of Mr. Gully, who was 
heavily hit on this occasion, may 
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be readily imagined. Mameluke, 
however, set off himself, about 
seventy yards behind the leading 
horses. The extraordinary speed 
at which he was going may be 
imagined when it is stated that, 
on reaching the top of the hill, 
about three-quarters of a mile, he 
had passed upwards of twenty of 
his competitors with his violet 
jacket and white cap. On reach- 
ing the two-year old starting-post 
—a mile from home—Matilda, 
who led the race, seemed on the 
point of being headed. At the Red 
House Mameluke fairly caught 
her ; a dreadfully severe struggle 
then ensued. Matilda, who was 
ridden without spurs, by James 
Robinson, was next the ditch, 
and Mameluke on her right. He 
tried to pass her in so determined 
a manner that every muscle in 
his splendid frame was visible. 
On reaching the end of the white 
rails it was evident that he was 
in difficulty. “He can’t do it! 
He’s defeated! He can't do it !” 
was heard all around; and “ Ma- 
tilda! Matilda !” was roared from 
the top of the grand stand. At 
the distance-post another strong 
effort was made to pass the mare ; 
but she won the race by about a 
length, leaving the impression 
that, had Mameluke got off in the 
first instance, he would have been 
the victor easily.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE HUMOURS OF THE RACE- 
COURSE. 


Tue history of our great race- 
meetings has never been satis- 
factorily written; and the interest- 
ing subject still awaits a pen 
worthy to do it justice, Scat- 
tered here and there in the pages of 
old books and magazines are many 
accounts of turf-gatherings which 
would prove entertaining to those 
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specially interested in such matters. 
For instance, Nimrod has thus 
described the race for the Derby 
nearly a hundred years ago : 
‘Fancy twenty-four three-year 
colts, looking like six-year-old 
horses, with the bloom of condi- 
tion on their coats, drawn up in a 
line at the starting- place, with the 
picked jockeys of all England on 
their backs, and on the simple 
fact of which may prove the best 
perhaps a million sterling depends. 
They are off! “No,no!” cried 
one jockey, whose horse turned 
his tail to the others just as the 
word “Go!” was given. It is 
sufficient, ‘tis no start. “Come 
back !” roars the starter. Some 
are pulled up in a few hundred 
yards, others go twice as far. But 
look at that chestnut colt—white 
jacket and black cap—with thou- 
sands depending on him! He is 


. three parts of the way to Tatten- 


ham Corner before his rider can 
restrain him. Talk of agonising 
moments—the pangs of death ! 
What can at all equal these? 
But there are no winnings with- 
out losings; and it is nuts to 
those who have backed him out. 
Who can say, indeed, but that, 
his temper being known, the false 
start may have been contrived to 
accommodate him? However, 
they are all back again at the 
post, and each rider endeavouring 
once more to be well placed. 
Observe the cautious John Day 
how quietly he mancuvres to 
obtain an inside location for his 
worthy master, his Grace of Graf- 
ton. Look at neat little Arthur 
Pavis, patting his horse on the 
neck and sides, and admiring him- 
self at the same time; but his 
breeches and boots are really 
good. Watch Sam Chifney mi- 
nutely ; but, first and foremost, 
his seat in the saddle, 
« . 
With the brave beast" 
GG 
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and his countenance—'tis calm, 
but thoughtful. But he has much 
to think of; he and his confede- 
rates have thousands on the race. 
Harry Robinson and Edwards are 
side by side, each heavily backed 
to win. How they are formed to 
ride! Surely Nature must mould 
a jockey for the purpose of dis- 
playing her jewel the horse. And 
that elegant horseman, Sam Day 
—but see how he is wasted to 
bring himself to the weight. 
Observe the knuckles of his hands 
and the patelle of his knees, 
how they appear almost breaking 
through the skin. But if he have 
left nearly half his frame in the 
sweaters, the remaining half is 
full of vigour; and we'll answer 
for it his horse don't find him 
wanting in the struggle. Then 


that slim young jockey, with 


high cheek-bones and long neck, 
in the green jacket and orange 
cap—surely he must be in a gal- 
loping consumption. There is a 
pallid bloom on his sunken cheek, 
and he wants but the grave- 
clothes to complete the picture. 
Yet we need not fear ; he is heart- 
whole and well; but having had 
short notice, has lost fifteen pounds 
in the last forty-eight hours. They 
are of again! A beautiful start, 
and a still more beautiful sight! 
All the hues of the rainbow in 
the colours of the riders and the 
complexions of their horses. What 
a spectacle for the sportsmen, who 
take their stand on the hill on 
the course to see the first part 
of the race, and to observe the 
places their favourites have got- 
ten ; they are all in a cluster, the 
jockeys glancing at each other's 
horses ; for they cannot do more 
in such a crowd. They are soon, 
however, a little more at their 
ease ; the severity of the ground 
and the rapidity of the pace 
throw the soft-hearted ones be- 
hind, and at Tattenham Corner 
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there is room for observation. “I 
think I can win,” says Robinson 
to himself, “ if I can but continue 
to live with my horse ; for I know 
I have the speed of all here. 
But I must take a strong pull 
down this hill; for we have not 
been coming over Newmarket 
flat.” Pavis’s horse is going 
sweetly, and the Yorkshireman, 
Scott, lying well up. But where 
is Chifney? O, like Christmas, 
he’s coming, creeping up in his 
usual form, and getting the blind 
side of Harry Edwards! Chapple 
is here on a Dangerous horse, and 
John Day, with a strain of old 
Prunella. It is a terrible race! 
There are seven in front within 
the distance, and nothing else has 
a chance to win. The set-to 
begins; they are all good ones. 
Whips are at work—the people 
shout—hearts throb—ladies faint 
—the favourite is beat—white 
jacket with black cap wins. 

* Now a phalanx of cavalry de- 
scend the hill towards the grand 
stand, with “ Who has won?’ in 
each man’s mouth. “ Hurrah !” 
cries one, “ my fortune is made !” 
“T am a ruined man!” says an- 
other, pulling up with a jerk. 
“Scoundrel that I was to risk 
such asum! O, how shall I face 
my poor wife and children? I'll 
blow my brains out!” But where 
is the owner of the winning horse ? 
He is on the hill, on his coach- 
box; but he will not believe it 
till twice told. ‘‘ Hurrah!” he 
exclaims, throwing his hat into 
the air. A gipsy hands it to him. 
It is in the air again, and the 
gipsy catches it, and half a sove- 
reign besides, as she hands it to 
him once more, “ Heaven bless 
your honour !” says the dark lady. 
“ Did I not tell your honour you 
could not lose ?”’ 

The same writer satirised the 
extravagant charges made by the 
inhabitants of towns where race- 
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meetings are held. Had Nimrod 
lived to the present time, he would 
have used even stronger language 
on this subject. Says he: 

‘Some years since a French 
gentleman visited Doncaster, and 
gave it the name of “the guinea 
meeting ”—nothing without the 
guinea. ‘‘There was,” said he, 
“ the guinea for entering the rooms 
to hear the people bet. There 
was the guinea for my dinner at 
the hotel. There was the guinea 
for the stand for myself; and 
(O, execrable /) the guinea for the 
stand for my carriage. There 
was the guinea for my servant's 
bed, and (ah, mon Dieu!) ten 
guineas for my own, for only two 
nights !” Now, we cannot picture 
to ourselves monsieur at Doncaster 
a second time ; but if his passion 
for the race should get the better 
of his pradence, we only trust he 
will not be so infamously robbed 

But they have learnt to charge 
now at Chantilly and other places 
on the Continent, so the wrongs 
monsieur suffered at Doncaster 
are avenged. 

A Yankee generally considers 
himself the smartest man alive, 
but on the turf it sometimes hap- 
pens that his smartness fails him. 
At least so it would seem from 
the following anecdote related by 
the late Lord William Lennox : 

* Many years ago, upon a cer- 
tain spring meeting on the Plains 
of Abraham, near Quebec, a flyer 
from the United States was en- 
tered to run for a sweepstakes of 
ten dollars each, mile heats. The 
writer of this, then a youth of 
eighteen, had the care of two 
English horses, Wellington and 
Douro, good names to contend 
against the Eagle (for so the 
stranger’s horse was called), and 
received a challenge to run a 
match, weight for age, although, 
as the trainer said, “They were 
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not particular to a pound or two.’ 
The distances named were a mile, 
two miles, and three miles; the 
best of the three races to decide 
the event. As at this period no 
professional jockeys were allowed 
to ride for the Garrison Stakes, 
and as the owner of the bird of 
Jupiter did not fancy an amateur, 
the stewards permitted him to 
draw his horse without paying 
the forfeit, and I consented to 
contest against a regular Kentucky 
jockey for the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars, which was soon 
made up by my brother officers on 
the staff. Wellington had, un- 
questionably, the speed of his son, 
but he could not last so long. 
Under these circumstances I 
named Douro, who, though suc- 
cessful on many occasions in 
Canada, would have only been an 
average “plater” at home. The 
terms were drawn ont, the money 


* staked, the laws of Newmarket 


read out as our guide, and public 
expectation was on the tiptoe. 
The Eagle was a long, leggy animal, 
drawn as fine as a greyhound ; 
his opponent a compact, well- 
shaped, thoroughbred horse, in 
splendid condition, fit, as my 
groom said, to run for a man’s 
life. The morning arrived—one 
of those bright lovely mornings 
that are to be met with on the 
sunny banks of the St. Lawrence, 
when the great orb shines bril- 
liantly forth, when scarce a ripple 
is to be seen on the surface of the 
fast-flowing waters, when the sky 
is blue and cloudless, the sward 
green and refreshed by the heavy 
morning dew. An enormous 
crowd was assembled, for the 
horse had been sent purposely 
to “flog the Britishers.” There 
might be seen the “’cute hand” 
from New York, the “ knowing 
one” from Albany, the “ wide- 
awake ” dealer from Boston; nor 
were the sharp fellows confined 
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down to the United States, for 
we could boast of some who, as 
the saying goes, “knew a thing 
or two”—Montreal livery-stable 
keepers, Quebec blacklegs, grooms, 
and keepers. Among the distin- 
guished classes were the Governor- 
General—for the seat of govern- 
ment at that time was at Quebec 
—his family, staff, civilians, and 
officers of the garrison. The bet- 
ting was nearly equal, although 
occasionally a wild partisan offered 
odds on his favourite, which he 
felt sure could win. The race, 
which was looked upon as the 
event of the day, was to come off 
immediately after the Garrison 
Stakes, for which I rode, and won 
on Wellington, an omen, I thought, 
of good success. The bell then 
rang for saddling: I weighed to 
ride 10st. 71b., and Douro, in a 
neat suit of clothes, was led up 
by a dapper groom, his mane 
plaited, his feet plated. I mounted, 
proud to show myself offin a new 
orange silk jacket and black velvet 
cap, an unexceptionable pair of 
leathers and boots, and a hand- 
somely-mounted whip, which I 
had been fortunate enough to win 
on a former occasion. What a 
contrast to my competitor! Eagle 
came out, rough and ready as a 
Shetland pony, with a soiled rug, 
his uncombed mane flowing wildly 
about, a saddle full of patches, a 
red surcingle, and led by a man 
decked out in an ill-shaped over- 
coat, a gaudy crimson shawl, and 
a pair of dark-coloured cord 
breeches, leaving a large hiatus 
between them and a low blucher 
boot. The jockey, who had proved 
the truth of his master’s assertion 
of not being “particular to a 
pound or two,” had jumped in 
and out of the scale, and was 
about to mount. Never shall I 
forget the impression produced 
upon my mind when I first caught 
a glimpse of my antagonist. His 


ing. 
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real name was William Pilling, 
although better known by the 
sobriquet of “ Natchitoches Bill,” 
he having won, as a youth, some 
great race at that southern meet- 
His dress consisted of a 
pink cotton jacket, a pair of coarse 
trousers, which looked as if they 
had been made out of bed-ticking, 
very long steel persuaders, and a 
red bandanna handkerchief round 
his head. Some little time was 
lost before he got comfortably 
settled in the pigskin, for his reins 
had to be tied to his wrists, a 
practice, dangerous as it is, which 
existed till very lately in America. 
The course was cleared, the signal 
given, and off we went at a 
pace that appeared to me awful. 
My orders were to wait, and I 
obeyed them implicitly. Just as 
we reached the last turn, and at 


-the very moment when I felt 


that I could not live the pace, 
the Eagle bolted to the left, and, 
despite the giant grasp of the 
infuriated jockey, left me to win 
the race as I liked. All that my 
friend “ Bill” had to do was to 
save his distance, which I per- 
mitted him to accomplish, feeling 
sure that, had I not done so, a 
wrangle would have ensued. Un- 
questionably I was wrong in 
throwing away a chance ; my only 
excuse is that, to adopt the words 
of the Egyptian Queen, the Ser- 
pent of Old Nile, those were “my 
salad days, when I was green in 
judgment.” 

‘The next event was even more 
exciting than the first, for I felt 
that I had to contend against a 
flyer who, if he only waited, must 
beat me into fits, and I was not a 
little cowed at hearing many who 
had backed me heavily hedging 
their money freely. In those days, 
however, my motto was “ Never 
say die,” and I took heart, and, 
cheered on by a few who stuck to 
me, mounted for the second race. 
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Great, indeed, was my delight 
when the word “ Off!” was given, 
and the flag lowered, to find that 
the Eagle flew, like Mazeppa’s 
horse, “upon the pinions of the 
wind.” The jockey had borrowed 
a regular break-jaw bridle, with 
the assistance of which he felt 
that no untoward accident would 
occur; and he was right in his 
surmise, as the straining animal 
kept within the limits of the post 
and rail. At the fatal turn the 
owner was posted on a pony, who 
joined his horse in a gallop for a 
few yards, until they got into 
straight running. During the 
first round it was, in the phrase- 
ology of the ring, Windsor Castle 
to an Irish bothie, Gibraltar to a 
martello tower, Niagara to a 
Parisian house-gutter, the prairie 
to Hampstead Heath, or any other 
comparison that may arise in the 
imaginative mind of the reader, in 


favour of my adversary. “He'll - 


never catch him ;” “ The Yankee 
has taken the lead, and will keep 
it ;’ “ We're done brown ;” “The 
Stars and Stripes have it easy.” 
Such were the expressions of the 
mob ; all seemed over except the 
paying and receiving of the stakes 
and bets. Could I have been 
transported to the corner of the 
grand stand, other and more cheer- 
ing remarks would have greeted 
my ear, and consoled me. for the 
shouts of derision that awaited 
me as I sat quite steady on my 
horse some yards behind my 
leader. ‘‘ Douro will win!” ex- 
claimed a gallant colonel, the con- 
fidential friend of the Governor- 
General. “‘ The Eagle is gradually 
falling back ;’ and such proved 
to be the case. Fearing to upset 
my horse, I found that, without 
increasing the pace, I was gradu- 


ally getting nearer to the flyer.. 


“Sit still and you will win!” 
shouted a well-known voice when 
we were about halfa mile from 


home. This injunction was fol- 
lowed to the letter, and every 
second brought the Eagle back to 
me. We approached the distance. 
“ Bill” made a vigorous attempt 
to hustle his horse, but without 
avail. Arms and legs then began 
to work about like a semaphore 
telegraph, but the life had been 
pumped out of the over-ridden 
animal ; my horse, too, had had 
quite enough of it ; we were now 
neck and neck together. I made 
a feint, as if in greater difficulty 
than I was. This set my antagon- 
ist again to work, and, holding 
Douro well together, I landed 
him a winner with a rush, after 
—and very far after—the manner 
of Jem Robinson. The congratu- 
lations that welcomed me were 
most gratifying. The hero of 
Natchitoches bore his beating ex- 
tremely well, his only remark to 
me, as we entered the weighing- 
tent, being, ‘‘ You gammoned me 
nicely, captain, at the end; I 
thought that horse of yours, 
Ducrow, as they call him, was 
like an old bellows with a hole in 
it, but somehow or another there 
was one puff left. Come next 
fall to Kentucky, and give me my 
revenge.” The following year the 
American horses proved more for- 
tunate, both at Montreal and 
Quebec, thus recovering their lost 
laurels.’ 

And it may be added that more 
recently Mr. Lorillard has put 
English horses and jockeys to 
shame. However, as before said, 
the turf is a pursuit in which one 
must always be prepared for un- 
expected occurrences. Probably 
the French were not prepared to 
be picked up as they were in the 
races which are now to be de- 
scribed. The sporting writer 
known as ‘Old Calabar’ appears 
to have once made a sporting trip 
to France with a friend ; the fol- 
lowing is his account of a hurdle- 
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race and steeplechase at St. Malo. 
- Old Calabar asserts that the in- 
cidents are true. 

‘We found St. Malo a dirty 
town, so we took up our quarters 


at St. Servan, close by, at the 


Union Hotel, where we found 
several English and Irish gentle- 
men, and learned from them that 
the St. Malo races would take 
place in a few days ; that a hurdle- 
race and steeplechase were open ; 
and that we could enter our 
horses during the next two days. 
The races, we found on inquiry, 
were to be held on the sands. 
“Hang it,” said Debenham, 
“T don’t know if the horses will 
run there, it is a style of thing 
they have never been accustomed 
to ; however, we will go and have 
a canter over them to-morrow 
morning. Dashed if I shouldn’t 
like to take the shine out of Mos- 
soo here! But these chaps are 


up to a thing or two, not only 
here, but in the old country. My 


man shall sleep in the stable. I’m 
not going to have them nobbled ; 
and, my boy, if you will only at- 
tend to me, we'll commence win- 
ning here, ‘skin the lamb,’ if we 
can, and work our way through 
these country meetings. The 
devil's in it if we can’t outride 
the Frenchman ; at any rate we'll 
try.” 

‘We found our horses went 
pretty well on the sands, although 
they were heavy in places. We 
entered the nags that day, but, 
as we knew nothing of the cattle 
against us, could do little in the 
betting way. The day arrived 
for the races; and I shall never 
forget my horror at reading the 
“ correct card.” They had not got 
our names rightly, which stood 
thus : 

“Course des Haies (1000f.), cc. 
My Lord Hairy’s Saltfisher (An- 
glaise); Mons. de Benham’s Top- 
sail (Anglaise).” 
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‘Harry Millard had been turned 
into “My Lord Hairy ;” and the 
title of nobility, “De Benham,” 
given to George Debenham. We 
were both in a great rage at our 
names being used in this way ; 
but as we were assured it was all 
a mistake, we were fain to let the 
matter drop. 

“T say, Harry,” observed my 
friend to me, “‘I see by the cor- 
rect card that there are four others 
against us, and all going. Now, 
I have looked at the nags—not 
bad ones, but they want condi- 
tion. If we cannot lick this lot 
Iam a Dutchman. Your horse, 
my boy, is fast, but, like the rest, 
not in fettle, though he is better 
than the others. Mine is as hard 
as nails, fit to go for his life, and 
this ground suits him. The hurdle- 
race will only be a canter for 
them both, and, bar accidents, 
they will come out as fit as fiddles 
for to-morrow’s steeplechase. I 
see also that, in addition to the 
forty pounds for the hurdles, a 
second prize, as they call it, is 
given in the shape of a tea-ser- 
vice: not that it is of much use to 
us, but still, as they say it is worth 
twenty pounds, we may as well 
have it, if possible. Now, what 
I propose is this: it is not the 
slightest consequence which of us 
wins; your horse is faster than 
mine for a mile; but, as this is 
over two, if the pace is at all good, 
his bolt will be shot about a mile 
from home, and when he dies 
away you may be certain the 
others will do so too, for they are 
as fat as bullocks. Now, you 
make the running at a strong 
pace, lead them over the hurdles 
at the devil of a bat, and cut the 
field down as quick as you can. 
I sha’n’t be far off with Topsaiis, 


. as they call him, and I shall sail 


by them quietly. If you can man- 
age to beat me, do, and I will tell 
you why: I shall get seven pounds 
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allowance for to-morrow, which 
will make it a certainty for me. 
Keep your weather-eye open, ride 
with nerve and cool as a cucum- 
ber.” 

‘As the time was getting on we 
dressed ourselves in the approved 
fashion of gentlemen jocks. I 
was never more amused in my 
life than looking at the costumes 
of the French gentlemen-riders ; 
they were ludicrous. One had 
on a pair of such cut breeches as 
it had never been my luck to 
look upon, and a pair of tops to 
his boots which would have 
knocked Bartley into a cocked- 
hat, for he never afterwards could 
have thought anything of those 
celebrated tops of his “wot will 
cut a shine in or over any coun- 
try.” One showed a large amount 
of scarlet stocking between the 
boot and his breeches ; whilst an- 
other, determined not to be out- 


done, displayed an equal quantity . 


of loud blue and white. Of the 
caps and jackets I will say no- 
thing ; they were in perfect keep- 
ing with the boots and breeches. 
One gentleman in a splendid scar- 
let jacket was standing against 
the weighing-stand, with a bottle 
of smelling-salts to his nose ; and 
on my asking him what was the 
matter—was he ill? he replied 
in pretty good English, ‘‘ No, mon- 
sieur; but I feels an emo-ti-on— 
a leetle faints. Anglaish sports- 
mens are more use to de hurdles- 
race. Mon Dieu! but it will be 
runs fast to-day.” 

* At last we are mounted ; the 
bell has rung for the last time ; 
our preparatory canters have been 
taken, and we are in line. The 
polite Sous-Préfet is coming round 
to us, hat in hand, asking us to 
draw for our places, which we do, 
and change accordingly. Now all 
is in readiness. “ Etes-vous préts, 
messieurs ?” shouts the starter, flag 
in hand. “ Allez!” 
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* We are off like a shot, I cutting 
out the running at a tremendous 
pace. My horse threw up the 
hard sand in a manner that could 
not have been very pleasant to 
those in the immediate vicinity. 
The pace was hot. I lift my horse 
at the first hurdle, and pop him 
over, and turn my head to see 
how it is with the others. All 
over safe ; but one horse has got 
the better of his rider, and is tak- 
ing him down to the sea as fast 
as he can: it is my friend in the 
scarlet jacket. The rest are com- 
ing along close behind me, Deben- 
ham holding hard in the rear, 
Toprail (not Topsail, as in the 
card) pulling double. As I ease 
my horse, and steady him for the 
second jump, the Mossoo with the 
large amount of scarlet stocking 
rushes past me; over he goes, 
lands on his horse’s ears, then 
again back on his tail, and finally 
finds himself in the pigskin again. 
During this little performance I 
had swept by him. 

‘Vous ne pouvez pas gagner, 
mon cher!” he shouts, as he 
rushes past me again. 

“ Nous verrons,” I muttered, as 
I took another pull at my horse, 
and eased him again at the third 
hurdle. “No use trying to cut 
you down,” I thought, as I saw 
him whipping and spurring away; 
“you'll do that yourself, my boy, 
and pretty soon too.” He would 
have pumped a steam-engine. 

‘The turn is made for home. 
We run out a little, but the nags 
are righted and set going again. 
I now made the pace a rattler, as 
I found I could not shake off my 
French friend, who stuck like a 
leech to me. The first hurdle on 
returning is approached. I send 
Saltfish at it; over we go. I 
turn again, and there is my French 
friend close by me. Debenham 
has crept up to the third place ; 
the blue-striped-stocking gentle- 
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man is whipping, spurring, and 
screaming in the rear, like a Red 
Indian in his war-paint, with as 
much chance of coming up with 
us as he has of flying. The 
second hurdle is taken, my horse 


going well under me, and I am- 


making but little use of him as 
yet. The third, and last, is close 
by us. I hear shouts from the 
crowd: “ Blue wins, Blue wins !” 
“* My God, he is killed !” “ Saeré/” 
&c. Ihave no time to look to 
see what is the matter; Deben- 
ham is on my whip-hand. 

“Send him along, old fellow,” 
he says, “ and make a race of it.” 

‘I do so—catch my horse well 
by the head, sit back, and send 
the Latchfords home. Crack! 
erack ! goes my whip; and I land 
Saltfish winner by a head. 

‘On returning to scale I ask 
what is the matter, and am told 
my poor French friend of the 
scarlet stockings is killed. This, 
however, happily is not the case ; 
he had entirely pumped his horse, 
who swerved at the cords, and 
pitched his rider headlong amongst 
some carts. It was a wonder he 
was not killed on the spot; but 
he got off with a broken arm, and 
was quite senseless when taken 


P 

‘In the evening, from the ball- 
room we wandered into that set 
apart for play, and there sat facing 
us, with a pile of gold pieces be- 
fore him, no less a person than 
our American friend, Captain Wil- 
lum, the Yankee skipper we had 


met at Havre. He sawus on the 
instant. 

“ Hellow, Britishers, here we 
air again! I rather guess this 
old hoss has raised the dander of 
some of these gents. Banquo!” 
he bawled out, and again he swept 
a pile of gold towards him. “I 
calkerlate I'm in pretty tarnation 
tall luck to-night. You would 
not see me to-day; I could not 
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git anighst you. But when I saw 
you bringing your hosses down 
the track at such a tarnation pace, 
and winning easy, I shies my hat 
up, and bawls out, ‘Go it, my 
Cockneys ; you air a-winning like 
greased lightning ! I knows them 
air Britishers,’ says I, ‘and they 
ean ride like great guns.’” 

‘ Our appearance had the effect 
of making him leave the table, 
which he did, to the evident dis- 
satisfaction of the others. 

“I guess I ain't a- going to play 
any more, strangers. There air a 
lot of chaps from Paris, and 
thought they wur a-going to 
clean this old coon out; but I 
guess I’ve wiped them off pretty 
slick this board. Let’s go to the 
grocery, and have a cobbler. And 
now I think of it, jist let me 
whisper a word in your ears afore 
you starts for that steeplechase 
to-morrow. Keep your mouths 
shut, and take a spare set of 
stirrup-leathers with you. There 
air a game going on that this old 
hoss hev got to the bottom of. 
Good-night, my Oockneys; and 
don’t forget to-morrow to look out 
for Captain Willum.” 

‘The day broke bright and 
beautiful for the St. Malo steeple- 
chases, which were held at Paramé, 
a small bourg about a mile from 
the town. Debenham and myself 
went over early in the morning 
to look at the ground, which was 
about the roughest bit I had seen 
for some time. The course was 
to be officially shown by the 
stewards at twelve o'clock ; but 
we thought it better to go by 
ourselves, and take a squint at the 
place. 

‘ After breakfast we ran over to 
St. Malo to see our friend Captain 
Willum, who was staying at the 
Hdtel de France. We found that 
worthy seated on one of the 
benches in front of the house, 
smoking an enormous cigar, and, 
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as we had not much time to spare, 
we begged him to let us know at 
once about the stirrup-leathers, 
and what he meant about it. 
“Look here, Britishers,” he 
said, ‘this old coon has knocked 
about a little, and I guess I am 
up to a few things. Now, you 
must know I can speak French 
just as well as I can my own lan- 
guage, which air the finest talk in 
creashun. Wall, I came down 
here after a charter party for the 
vessel, and, knowing that these 
races were about to take place, 
thought I would have a cut in at 
the fun. I don’t let every one 
know I can speak French, and 
this time it has served me, and I 
hope it will you. Perhaps you 
don’t know that all the hosses 
you ran against yesterday, and 
most on’em you will meet to-day, 
are trained by Englishmen. You 
ain’t got an idea a lot of these 
fellows come over here from your 
island. They gits warned off the 
course there for some little game— 
foul riding, nobbling, or some- 
thing of that sort; then they 
puts an advertisement into one of 
your sporting papers, saying their 
lowest riding-weight is so much, 
and that they have no objection 
to go abroad—which is very kind 
and considerate of them, seeing 
they can git nothing to do at 
home. Some of these Frenchers 
hears of this, and gits ’em over. 
They'll only do for down in the 
country here; for they are too 
wide awake to hev such characters 
up around Paris, where I calculate 
the racing is pretty considerably 
different, and it takes a good hoss 
to whip’em there. Nothing makes 
a Frencher—I mean these country 
fellows—more proud than to hev 
a jockey Anglais. The long and 
short of it is this: there are a 
lot of these blackguards here, and 
when you whipped ‘em all yester- 
day, I heard some two or three 
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say that if they could get at the 
saddles, they should jist give your 
stirrup-leathers a cut with a razor, 
and rub in a little strong oxalic 
acid. That’s al] I know; look to 
it. And now let’s hev a liquor- 
up.” 

‘We thanked our Yankee friend, 
and got back to St. Servan as quick 
as we could, We found the stables 
locked, but on looking at the sad- 
dles, which were in a room close 
by, we discovered that the stirrup- 
leathers of both had been finely 
cut, 

“Don’t say a word about this 
at present,” said Debenham ; “ it 
is a clumsily arranged thing, and 
does not matter a button, as I 
have two or three sets by me. 
Now let us go down to the Union, 
and have a pipe before we start.” 

‘On entering the smoking-room 
we found a good many English 
gentlemen there, talking over the 


. coming steeplechase—ourchances, 


&c. One Irish gentleman told us 
he had lived at St. Servan for some 
years, and had been in the habit 
of attending most of the race- 
meetings about. ‘‘ You will find,” 
said he, “ several English jocks up 
against you to-day, and some of 
them nice ruffians. They will try 
and ride you out, and are up to all 
sorts of dodges. If I were you I 
should mention this to the stew- 
ards, so that they may be on the 
qur vive,” 

“Till do so,” said Debenham 
significantly, “and you will hear 
a little more of these blackguards ; 
but as you seem to know the 
tricks of these fellows, it will pro- 
bably not surprise you. I can 
assure you we are much obliged 
for your friendly hint.” 

“ May I ask,” said one of the 
gentlemen to me, “ why you call 
your horse Saltfish ?” 

“ Why,” interposed Debenham, 
“because he is a good one fora 
fast day. His first owner, a most 
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capital sportsman, lived near Bath, 
and both he and Saltfish were 
well known. The horse was in 
those days a hard puller, and often 
took old B— into grief. One day, 
so the story goes, though I will 
not vouch for the fact, he went 
slap into the hounds, and the 
Marquis of W— was exceedingly 
wroth. ‘Good God, Mr. B—,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ pray spare my hounds, 
and ride a little wide of the pack !’ 
Old B— at the kill happened to 
be up first. ‘Bravo, B— and Salt- 
fish !’ some one exclaimed on com- 
ing up. ‘Damn Saltfish!’ ex- 
claimed B— pettishly, ‘ I’ve 
changed his name.’ ‘ Changed his 
name |’ they replied ; ‘ why, what 
the deuce do you call him now? 
*What do I call him? retorted 
B—, looking hard at the Marquis, 
who was a few paces off—‘ what 
do I call him? Why, Worcester 
Sauce, to besure!’ His love for 


a joke he could not let pass by. 
I bought Saltfish for Millard some 


two years ago, and a better or more 
honest animal never had a saddle 
put on him.” 

* At twelve o’clock we had a 
voiture at the door. The first 
steeplechase was for horses of the 
department. There were nine 
horses for this race, and four of 
them were ridden by Bretons. 
One of these curious-looking fel- 
lows was mounted on a nice spicy 
little nag ; no saddle, only a bit 
of rug and an old roller on him. 
And the rider’s costume! A pair 
of the canvas trousers such as are 
worn by the countrymen, and 
enormous wooden sabots, with a 
nail sent into each heel to serve 
asa spur. The large hat had been 
taken off, and replaced witha hand- 
kerchief passed over his head and 
tied under his chin. The sporting 
public was much in favour of this 
horse and rider, and I was told 
confidentially he must win. “ Mon 
cher,” said one to me, “c’est un 
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cavalier intrépide, effrayant. I 
est sir de gagner.” 

“ Wall, I calkerlate, Britishers,” 
said the Yankee, coming up, “ this 
air an exhibition yer never seed 
before. It licks all creashun holler, 
this do. There they air, a-ringing 
up the play. We'll just git by 
the stand, and see this amoose- 
ment.” 

‘It certainly was a ludicrous 
sight. There were one or two 
Bretons nearly as bad off as our 
friend of the sabots, but they had 
saddles of some sort. Amongst 
them, mounted on a nice gray, 
was our blue-and-white stocking 
friend of the day before ; and as 
he stopped his horse to speak to 
us, he said, 

“ Ah, it’s a farce to let those 
Bretons go. I must win to-day. 
Thave the best horse in the race.” 

“I don’t know about that,” ob- 
served our friend the Irishman to 
us; “it is not likely he will. In 
the first place, these Bretons can 
ride, which Mossoo can’t. They 
will lick him to a dead certainty.” 

‘The bell for starting rings 
again, and away they streak, the 
Bretons going to the fore, and 
cutting out the pace. They are 
all in a cluster at the brook, which 
is the first jump. 

*“ Bravo, Sabots!” Debenham 
shouts out, as the Breton, closely 
followed by the others, takes the 
water in splendid style. “ Now, 
old blue stockings! By jingo, he 
is over all safe! Never mind the 
daylight, old chap, cut away. Now 
look at them going at that post 
and rails ; that’s a floorer for some 
of them. By Jupiter ! splendidly 
jumped!” he exclaimed, as the 
Sabots again sent his horse at the 
fence and cleared it. “ That fellow 
can ride well; he wins for a 
hundred !” 

‘I never saw better riding in 
my life than these Bretons showed 
us. They sent their horses along 
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at a tremendous pace, and sat 
them well. They were now out 
of sight. 

“Hang it, what a pity,” re- 
marked the Irishman, “we are 
not upon the hill-side! we could 
see it all. There’s the bell ring- 
ing again ; they are coming home. 
There they are; and, by the 
powers, blue stockings is leading 
the lot. Where the blazes is 
Sabots ?” 

* But Sabots was not far behind. 

“Now, my boys, there they 
come at the big water-jump. 
Holy Moses ! blue stockings is in 
it!’ And so it was. His bolt 
was shot, and he was plunging in 
about seven feet of water. 

“T hope that won't be our 
fate,” said Debenham to me. 
* Look at Sabots again ; there he 
comes—jumped like a bird. Hang 
me if all the Bretons are not to 
gether: it isa splendid race.” 


‘On they came at a tremendous - 


pace, whipping, spurring, and 
screaming out their “Hi, hi!” 
but Sabots is too much for them, 
and he lands his horse a winner 
by three lengths. The victor is 
weighed out, a bunch of flowers 
is stuck in the horse’s bridle, and 
he is led away. 

“ Now, Debenham,” said I, tak- 
ing my friend’s arm, “it is our 
turn. There will be a jolly row 
over our affair, and, true to his 
word, here comes Captain Willum. 
Now, Captain, are you coming 
with us?’ 

“T rather guess I air a-coming 
with you,” he replied ; “ this old 
hoss ain’t a-going to leave you. I 
can explain all matters for you. 
Look at them low cusses a-larfing 
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and giggling. I guess, my coons, 
you don’t know your little game 
is up a tree. Don’t try to play 
"possum with me.” 

‘On mentioning we had some- 
thing to say to the stewards, we 
were politely invited to step up 
on the stand. Our friend came 
out well, and explained all to 
them. They s-emed rather aston- 
ished, and ordered the saddles to 
be brought up. The horses were 
walked up, and the saddles taken 
off. They were soon satisfied as 
to the truth of our statement, and 
the culprits, being pointed out by 
our American friend, were imme- 
diately taken into custody by a 
coupleofgendarmes. Fresh leathers 
were put in, and all in readiness. 
There were nine starters for this, 
and some five or six were ridden 
by Englishmen. 

“Gentlemen,” said one of the 
stewards, “‘we are watching you ; 
mind there is no foul riding: I 
warn you.” 

** Never mind that old buffer,” 
said one of the helpers to a jockey, 
who was leaning over his saddle, 
listening to some instructions. 
“There's four on ye all right ; so 
ride ’em out, and bust ’em.” 

*I heard no more, for we were 
off. 
‘The steeplechase was like 
most others, with the usual amount 
of mishaps and falls. However, 
we got off pretty well, and 
managed, as my friend foretold, 
to “ pull it off,” running first and 
second, As to the other fellows 
riding us out, they never had a 
chance; for we came away, and 
beat them as we liked in both 
heats.’ 


(To be continued, ) 
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We have read and heard all sorts 
of strange accounts of that little- 
explored part of Kent which abuts 
upon the southern bank of the 
Thames from Gravesend to its 
mouth, and to which was given the 
name many years ago of English 
Holland, although modern civilisa- 
tion has to a great extent swept 
away therationale of thecognomen, 
We have been told that we should 
see Holland reproduced within an 
hour’s walk of half a dozen great 
manufacturing towns — Holland 
with its quaint old-world villages, 
its creeks and canals, its stretches 
of waving green, its sheep, its 
polders, its windmills. That we 
should be amongst a people Eng- 
lish only in name and language, a 
people clinging to old traditions 
and customs, intensely jealous of 
outside interference, and therefore 
intensely ignorant of the outside 
world, That we should find solitude 
cheek by jowl with stirring activity. 
That with it all we should be able 
to fill our sketch-books, and gratify 
our antiquarian tastes. In short, 
that we should find it well worth 
our while to explore it. 

So at an early hour on a July 
morning, which is already burning 
hot, we ‘ hump our swag’ and start 
from cheery Strood, due north for 
Cliffe. 

The only striking features about 
the five miles between the two 
points are the sun and the dust, 
The sun-rays come down like arrow- 
points, and the gritty dust rises 
up in showers at every step. Plea- 
sant fields, all alive with active har- 
vesting operations, are, we per- 
ceive through dust and high hedges, 
on either side of us, and, instead 


of descending, as we expect, we 
rise. 

Cliffe is a typical old-world vil- 
lage—as yet, we should say, un- 
contaminated by military-naval 
Chatham—consisting of one street 
of old-timbered heavy - eaved 
houses and a church. This chareh 
stands very high, and is a land- 
mark to all travellers on the river, 
as well as to the country around. 
Watch and ward was established 
here in very early times, so that 
Cliffe in old days was probably a 
place of some importance, although 
it is now as listless and lifeless a 
place as one could imagine. Still, 
the halt here is very pleasant ; the 
people are so civil, and curious, 
and obliging. The news of the 
big Australian innings at the Oval, 
played a week before, has not yet 
reached Cliffe—or, at least, not the 
inn whereat we halt to get shade, 
and sketch the quaint range of old 
buildings opposite ; and our presence 
in the very centre of the road does 
not impede local traffic in the 
slightest degree. 

We resist invitations to see 
the Cliffe ‘Maash,’ for we shall 
have marsh work in plenty ere the 
day be done; and take the road to 
Cooling. 

Cooling Castle consists of an 
imposing entrance gate bearing 
an inscription by an old Earl of 
Cobham, a line of ivy-clad walls 
built over a broad deep moat, and 
a modern farmhouse with French 
windows and a general air of 
suburban luxury, ill consorting 
with the majestic dignity of the 
surroundings. Passing on, we 
arrive at Cooling Church, around 
which romance of entirely another 
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kind hangs. This was a very 
favourite walk of Charles Dickens 
from Gadsbill; and although 
very much altered, even since his 
day, is a popular resort of pilgrims 
to the various shrines he has per- 
petuated in his writings. As we 
see it, smug and clean beneath the 
summer sun, its yard carefully 
trimmed and weeded, we can hardly 
picture to entire satisfaction the 
opening scene of Great Expecta- 
tions, wherein little Pip is terrified 
out of his wits by the escaped con- 
vict. But if we look over the wide 
flat marsh towards the silent river, 
a little play of fancy tells us that 
in late autumn and winter time, 
when the wind howls about the 
old walls, and the river fog hangs 
dank and drear over the marshes, 
it must be a lone graesome place 
enough. Indeed, it was under such 
conditions of weatherthat the great 
writer chose to see it, so that our 
disappointment is hardly justifi- 
able. 

By Fen Street—a name telling 
us perhaps of some ancient cause- 
way constructed over the marshes, 
to meet a ferry at the river, by 
those stern Roman masters of ours 
who have left so many traces of 
their dominion about these parts 
—we get to a clump of houses 
surrounding a small church, all of 
which is dignified by the name of 
High Halstow. 

If we were a bit disappointed 
with the trimness and newness of 
Cooling Church, on account of its 
association with so many weird 
scenes, we have no such occasion 
for sorrow here, for very rarely, 
even in more remote parts of the 
country, are sacred edifices suffered 
to fall into such a state. Gate 
there is none to the churchyard ; 
we simply walk through a gap in 
the wall, and find ourselves in a 
regular jungle of deep grass. 
‘ The keys is at the rectory,’ says 
an ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ who hobbles 
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out of @ neighbouring cottage on 
cratches, to see what on earth any 
one comes to High Halstow Church 
for. 

We go to the rectory. Ithasa 
gate, but there is no path to the 
house, so at any rate the church 
does not lack for the sake of 
the rectory ; and we push our way 
through the shrabbery to—well, 
the front door. We ask an old 
woman washing stockings in a tab 
for the church keys, She gazes 
at us for a moment, as much as to 
say, 

‘ Lawk-a-mussy! there’s some 
one wants to see High Halstow 
Church ! 

However, she finds the keys, 
and we return. 

We see a fine, almost a hand- 
some, church, with old-fashioned 
three-decker pulpit and sounding- 
board and high pews. But there 
are gaps in the ceilings, through 
which the rain pours, says our 
guide ; the pew floors are covered 
with rubbish and dirt; there is a 
mouldy sme]] pervading everything, 
which tells of long years of neglect ; 
there are five five bells in the 
belfry, but only one is rung, be- 
cause there are no ropes to the 
others, and no money to bay them. 
Our guide doesn’t know why 
things are allowed to be in this 
state. ‘ But they have been,’ he 
says, ‘a main long time ;’ and as 
he can’t tell us anything about the 
history, or the chronology, or the 
archeology of the church, we 
return the keys, and announce our 
intention of exploring Hoo St. 
Mary’s, Hoo All Hallows, and the 
Isle of Grain. Not even local 
patriotism, however, can recom- 
mend this step, as we gather from 
a chorus of descriptions that there 
cannot possibly be a more God- 
forsaken district in the kingdom 
than that occupied by these three 
places; so we push on to Stoke. 

Here we are on the verge of 
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the marshes, and the view from 
the breezy churchyard is a fine one. 
Away to the left, on the edge of 
the sea, lies Sheerness, with its 
line of brown buildings, its dock- 
yard roofs, its shipping and barges ; 
nearer to us is Queenboro’, as yet 
but a port in embryo; straight 
ahead of us, over the Medway, 
loom the blue, wood-clad hills of 
Kent; immediately below us, 
marshes, fair to see from a distance 
in their white dotted green and 
their streaks of glittering water, 
the flat monotony broken here and 
there by a farm or a shepherd’s 
hut, and presently by the appari- 
tion of a swift-rushing railway 
train, bearing, doubtless, summer 
travellers to the pleasant old cities 
of Belgium and Flanders, or to the 
fashionable coast resorts at Ostend 
and Scheveningen. 

We don’t want to go fagging 
all the way back to Strood if we 
can help it, so we ask local ad- 
vice. 

‘ Yer doan’t want to go faagin’ 
* back to Strood ef yer can helj it. 
No; jest so. Yer don’t— 

This is said pensively by a stal- 
wart giant, who, but for his cordu- 
roys and high-lows, might have 
landed a few minutes previvusly 
from a raven-prowed galley, in 
answer to our remark. 

‘Yer want to get over the 
maash, over the river, an’ into 
Sheppey. Yaas, yer do. Well, 
yer’'ve got a couple of hours o’ 
daylight. There ain’t no ferry. 
No. But mebbe yer’ll pick up a 
hoy or a barge in one o’ yon creeks 
what’s a-goin’ over. I say mebbe 
—mind that.’ 

In the mouth of a native that 
‘mebbe’ twice repeated implies 
the strongest doubt, but we know 
from old experience what that 
dreary bit of chalk road is from 
Rochester to Rainham—the same 
along which poor little David 
Copperfield trudged on his way to 
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B:eadstairs ; and we would rather 
run the risk of the river passage 
than go back.’ 

We descend to the marshes ; 
there is not a human being in sight, 
and the road gets intricate. How- 
ever, we are in for it, so we push 
on; there is not a sail in Stoke 
Creek, but we espy one farther on. 
We rash and flounder towards it 
in ecstasy. 

The owner of the Caroline Jane, 
of Rochester, is about to cross the 
river. He’ll take us with him, he 
says, after a minute inspection of 
us from head to foot. So we 
wade on board the craft, bound in 
ballast for Otterham Creek. The 
skipper is a weather-beaten gentle- 
man with one eye ; the crew appa- 
rently consists of his wife, a child, 
and a ragged-looking lout called 
Alfay. Apparently skipper and 
crew cannot quite make us out. 
These parts have from time imme- 
morial been hotbeds of smuggling, 
so that the owner of a watch-chain 
is regarded invariably as being 
connected either with the police or 
the preventive. At any rate, we 
go gliding across the dark gray 
river—a shivery air beating against 
us from the river mouth; and, 
although it is July, a marsh-mist 
stealing up all around us—without 
exchanging a word. We would like 
to interrogate the skipper, but he 
digs his pipe into his mouth with 
such resolution, and purses his 
brow into such a frown as he 
seizes the huge tiller, that we dare 
not for some moments. At last 
we venture, 

‘Rather a hard life this ? 

‘ Yaas, something hard.’ 

‘ Out, I suppose, in all weathers 
and at all seasons ? 

* Yaas.’ 

‘Ever get a bit of sea up here? 

‘ Yaas; that we something well 
do.’ 

‘ Have you always been a barge- 
man 
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A pause, and a queer look from 
under the eyebrows as much as to 
say, ‘What are you driving at? 
tracts or preventive ? 

Laconic answer—‘ Yaas.’ 

Nothing else but ‘yaas’ or 
‘naow ’ resulting from our efforts, 
we desist, and travel on in silence. 
We are landed in Rainham Creek 
just as the sun disappears behind 
the smoke-cloud over Rochester 
town, not at all sorry to have 
saved the détour by the river 
banks. 

‘How much do we owe you? 
we ask. 

‘Nothink. If yer’ve got a bit 
of baccy, that'll do,’ is the reply. 

This is astonishing, and our 
surly guide jumps up ever so 
much in our estimation. We 
empty our pouch into his hand, 
bat make pecuniary presents to 
Mrs. Bargee and Alfay, and, with 
a general ‘ Good-night,’ make the 
best of our way over a slippery 
treacherous path to Rainham vil- 
lage. 

We are off early the next morn- 
ing in the direction of Upchurch 
and Sheppey. 

There is probably much that is 
interesting at Upchurch to the 
ardent antiquarian, who is content 
to pursue his hobby under the 
most disagreeable circumstances. 
There was a large Roman manv- 
facturing colony here, and about 
the’ creeks which break in upon 
the land in all directions ; and to 
this day remains of a Roman 
cemetery, of extensive pottery 
works, and of two or three houses 
are visible. 

From evidence carefully com- 
piled, it would appear that our 
first conquerors spared no trouble 
to find out districts where the soil 
was well adapted to pottery-mak- 
ing. Along the Nen, near the 
Roman station of Castor, in North- 
amptonshire, Mr. Artis traced 
potteries extending over twenty 
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miles, and others have been found 
in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and 
Shropshire. 

The Upchurch ware is of a fine 
hard texture, generally of a blue- 
black colour, simply designed, but 
very various in pattern. Speci- 
mens of it have been dug up all 
over England, and notably on the 
site of Uriconium, near Wroxeter, 
under the Wrekin, in Shropshire. 

Bat for the ordinary tourist 
there is very little of interest in 
this immediate district; so we 
hasten on through endless acres of 
brickfields, by Lower Halstow and 
Iwade, until we reach the region of 
marsh which we must cross ere 
we can invade Sheppey. 

The absolute silence and solitude 
of these marshes at first oppresses ; 
but little by little one begins to note 
that there is a life amidst them, 
and an active vigorous life, and 
that, although there is very little 
to attract the eye in detail, the 
whole effect, when seen under a 
blue sky and brilliant sunshine, is 
not unpleasing—for atime. For 
man the region is uninhabitable ; 
bat gulls, curlews, wild-duck, coot, 
and lapwings abound, whilst the 
heron and the kingfisher are by 
no means infrequent visitors to 
the margins of sedgy pools, wherein 
disport fish of a hundred species. 
Here and there we come across a 
battered decayed bit of old wharf; 
a quay is a frequent adjunct toa 
shepherd’s house, whilst the spec- 
tacle of a brown sail gliding along 
apparently amidst the pastures 
shows how deceptive the character 
of the country is when casually 
viewed. The sheep do not fly at 
our approach, and come boldly up 
with the courage of absolute igno- 
rance; but our passage over the 
uneven path, which is alternately 
of cruel stone or treacherous mud, 
sends the wild birds flying in 
clouds right and left, whilst the 
air reéchoes to their shrill plaints 
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of invasion. Apparently a few 
hundred yards on our left we see 
the masts and funnels of outward- 
bound shipping gliding away to 
the ocean; in reality, they are at 
least three miles off. 

To outsiders residence in the 
neighbourhood of these marshes 
all the year round is almost im- 
possible. Fog and the ‘marsh 
king’s daughter,’ ague, ruin the 
constitution unacclimatised; and 
the old practice existed until lately, 
so say local satirists, for a fen- 
man invariably to marry an ‘ up- 
land’ woman, for the sufficient 
reason that he was sure not to be 
tied to her for too long. At any 
rate, men who own to having 
buried more than one wife are by 
no means the rarities here that 
they are elsewhere. 

Two hours of this marsh tramp- 
ing begins to pall, so that we hail 
the proxifnity of a good hard 
road, leading to the King’s Ferry 
Bridge, with joy. Formerly access 
to Sheppey at this point was only 
to be had by ferry ; but the Chat- 
ham and Dover Company have 
spanned the Swale with a bridge, 
which accommodates pedestrians 
as well as trains; and, after a brief 
halt at the Lord Nelson Inn, 
whereat are three labourers from 
the neighbouring cement works, 
who seriously explain that the day 
before yesterday they were resting, 
yesterday they did no work, and 
to-day they are making holiday, 
we cross the bridge, and land on 
Sheppey. A couple of miles of 
marsh road introduce us to a 
scene as pleasant as it is unex- 
pected. We are evidently in a 
land of progress and prosperity. 
Every inch of ground is cultivated : 
from balf a dozen points we hear 
the puffing of egricultural ma- 
chinery ; men, women, and chil- 
dren look robust, clean, and con- 
tented; the cart-horses attached 
to the lumbering wains of new- 


cora are gigantic, are 
decked with ribbons and brass 
ornaments, and protected from the 
swarms of flies by nets; the farms 
are sturdy and comfortable; the 
cottages neat and well kept. 

We ascend a steepish bit of 
hill, after a pleasant walk across 
fields, and, leaving Sheerness on 
our left, reach the picturesque 
village of Minster, which straggles 
up in a single street until it 
reaches the fine old abbey-church 
situated on the very crest of the 
hill, and visible for many miles 
around, The presence of an un- 
usual number of tourists, who 
have come here from ‘ assisting’ 
at Sheerness Regatta, and who 
are in a merry and boisterous 
mood, somewhat detracts from the 
quaintness and homeliness of the 
old place; but, as they confine 
themselves to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the exceedingly plea- 
sant inn, we are not personally in- 
convenienced by them, although 
our knickerbockers and knapsacks 
give rise to various bluntly - ex- 
pressed comments and supposi- 
tions. 

The old abbey-church well re- 
pays a visit, although it has been 
rendered a trifle too spick-and- 
span by restoration to please the 
searcher after the picturesque. 
Every visitor notes the tomb of 
Sir Robert de Shurland, whose 
story may be found in fall, under 
the title of ‘Gray Dolphin,’ in the 
Ingoldsby Legends. He lies re- 
cumbent, with his legs crossed 
Crusader-wise, the head of his 
faithful steed appearing in relief 
behind him. In the dark ages of 
our history there was a famous 
religious house here ; but all that 
remains, except the church, is the 
gate, which has been incorporated 
with a modern house. From 
Minster we pass through a plea- 
sant busy country to Eastchurch, 
of which the church is surrounded 
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by water-butts, a sufficient indica- 
tion that in this land of fen and 
morass the pure article is precious. 
Warden and Leysdown need not 
detain us, although we linger 
about their little churches for a 
while to enjoy the sea-air, and to 
hear the story of the arrest of the 
fugitive King James II. at Shell- 
ness Point beneath us, although 
at Elmley Ferry the same tale is 
told, and the very house pointed 
out into which the luckless monarch 
was hurried and robbed. 

From J.rsduwn we descend 
again into the marshland, with 
the intention of taking the ferry 
at Harty, and regaining the main- 
land. It is already past five, and 
we are told that the ferry-boat 
stops plying at half-past six; so 
we step out as well as we can, 
over a villanous up-and-down road, 
to save it. We do manage to save 
it, but only by a minute or two ; 


for as we rush frantically down the © 


steep slope leading from the Ferry 
Inn to the water-side, we see the 
old ferryman busy mooring the 
boat in mid-stream. He, too, like 
our friend at Humble-bee Creek, 
has but one eye, and that he turns 
savagely on us, we think, when we 
express our wish to be taken 
across. Nor does he hurry in his 
subsequent proceedings, as he is 
fully conscious that we are in his 
power. 

* A’ve got to unload that thar 
caart, so just yer hang on to the 
boat ; keep her nose well in shore, 
or she'll be carried down to Whit- 
stable by the tide.’ 
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Tired as we are, and longing to 
seat ourselves in the boat, we have 
to ‘hang on’ to the boat until the 
cart is unloaded and Bill Some- 
body called from a distant barn, 
all the while dreading lest by our 
want of skill the tide should catch 
the wretched tub and swish her 
away seawards. 

He further charges us three- 
pence more than he ought to— 
‘The watch-chain again,’ we 
mutter—but lands us safely on 
the shores of Faversham Creek, 
and, without saying ‘ Good-night,’ 
shoves off again, and is soon lost 
in the evening haze. We pass 
through Oare and Davington— 
strange mixtures of fishing and 
brick-making villages ; and, as the 
clock of old Faversham Charch 
strikes eight, we turn into the 
animated High Street, and bring 
our exploration of a little-known 
corner of Kent to a close, Far 
finer scenery and more interesting 
monuments may be seen elsewhere ; 
yet there is a charm about this 
old world solitary country which 
is undeniable, and which, now that 
two lines of railway have pene- 
trated to its farthest recesses, can- 
not be regarded as enduring. Best 
of all, perhaps, board and lodging 
are absurdly cheap, civility is 
universal except amongst the 
‘brickies,’ and the villages are 
within easy reach of each other— 
a not to be slighted consideration 
in an unknown country when tra- 
velling by night may be called 
almost dangerous. 

H. F. ABELL. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EVEN THE BRAVEST OF YOUNG PER- 
SONS MUST KEEP HER PLACE. 


* Her arms across her breast she laid ; 
She was more fair than words can say. 


In robe and crown the king stept down, 


To meet and greet her on her way. 
“Tt is no wonder,” said the lords; 
“ She is more beautiful than day !” 


So sweet a face, such angel grace, . 

In all that land had never been ; 

Cophetua sware a royal oath— 

“This beggar-maid shall be my 

queen !”’ 

Lorp Tennyson, The Beggar-Maid. 
THe housemaid understood her 
business. Without waiting for 
the word of command, she let in 
the light once more, and the whole 
party saw each other standing 
motionless like the sleepers yet 
unawakened. The mysterious in- 
terlude of the chanting figure with 
the dreamy child pacing across 
the dark hall had petrified all. 
The majestic old female stood up- 
on her flight of steps; the hus- 
band held his wife’s hand; the 
doctor stood with one hand under 
his coat-tail; and the soldier 
leaned against the high oak table, 
just as when Vanity stole across 
in the dark. 

‘Maud,’ the husband said, 
breaking the silence, ‘what does 
all this mean ? 

‘Surely you understand! she 
exclaimed. ‘That brave woman!’ 

‘Is she going to nurse little 
Maud, then ? 

‘She is. Such courage I never 
knew 


‘Maud, Maud! the old lady 
called out; ‘don’t you know 
there is such a thing as tempting 
Providence? No good ever comes 
of tempting Providence.’ 

‘ Something in that, Mrs, Hard- 
castle,’ the soldierremarked, though 
whether he spoke seriously or in 
jest was not quite clear. ‘Anda 
woman with a face like that ought 
to think twice.’ 

‘I was not alluding to her face,’ 
the old lady rejoined, with an 
irritated air. ‘Providence gives 
everybody a face, and one wo- 
man’s face is as precious as 
another’s, if we think as we ought.’ 

This reply, delivered as it was 
from a moral platform, silenced 
the soldier, a fact which the old 
lady observed with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

‘But, Maud,’ her husband said, 
‘will youexplain? Why did she 
put on your gown ? 

‘Really, Augustus, you are 
stupid! Don’t you see? Little 
Maud thinks Iam with her, and 
going to stay with her! But 
such a clever girl! I really 
thought it was myself singing. 
She asked me, “ Have you any little 
thing you sing to the child?’ So 
I sang her a verse of “ Now the 
day is over.” The verses, the 
music, the very tone of my voice, 
she caught cn the instant. And 
then she went in to baby—in the 
dark—and took her up, singing 
all the while; and baby put her 
little head against her shoulder, 
and was quite soothed and still.’ 
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The mother’s tears fell as she 
spoke, and the husband was 
moved himself. 

‘What a brave act!’ he said. 
‘I should have thought a woman 
would as soon have walked into 
Nebuchadnezzar's furnace.’ 

‘With that face, too!’ the 
soldier remarked again. ‘That's 
where it is, you see. With that 
face—’ 


‘I wonder at you, Tom Pem- ° 


broke,’ the old lady called out. 
‘As if the outward appearance 
was everything!’ 

‘I really beg your pardon,’ the 
soldier replied, abashed once more. 
‘It is only my way of putting it, 
you know.’ 

‘Tom is right,’ the husband 
said, speaking like the master of 
the house. ‘A poor girl, who 


has nothing in the world to look 
to except her face—’ 

‘And such a face! the irre- 
pressible soldier cried out un- 
guardedly. 


‘There’s the point of 
the thing ! 

‘Tom Pembroke,’ screamed out 
the old lady, ‘don’t interrupt! 
I can’t hear what Augustus is 
trying to say.’ 

‘It is simply this, Mrs. Hard- 
castle,’ the master of the house 
continued, showing some signs of 
severity: ‘that for a poor and 
lovely girl—for a lovely girl she 
is—to risk her beauty for the 
sake of a sick child is real 
heroism 

This good-humoured gentleman 
had a way of saying things which 
cowed ill-natured people ; and the 
old lady made no rejoinder, but 
the soldier glanced rebelliously at 
his adversary. 

‘I feel rebuked, Maud, the 
husband went on, secretly caress- 
ing the hand of his handsome 
wife. ‘Not even for little Mau- 
dey’s sake could I have risked 
your—’ beauty, he was going 
to say. Prudently he paused, and 
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altered the word—‘ risked your— 
life.’ 

Maud responded to his caress ; 
for although the mother was dis- 
pleased, the wife forgave him. 

‘I shall never forget what that 
girl has done,’ Augustus said. 
‘And if she were to catch the 
smallpox, and her face were spoilt, 
I should never forgive myself.’ 

‘No more should I! the sol- 
dier called out. ‘ Never!’ 

* Really, Mr. Pembroke,’ the 
old lady said loftily, ‘ will you be 
good enough not to be too absurd? 
Providence did not expect you to 
nurse the child.’ 

‘I didn’t say so,’ Tom Pem- 
broke answered, really afraid of 
this grim reprover. ‘ But, you 
see—well, you see, I stood by 
while it was done.’ 

‘Tom is right,’ his brother-in- 
law said again. He was getting 
restive under the old lady’s ill- 
‘He was willing that 
his sister should run the risk. 
Maud was willing. It was I who 
held back !’ 

‘ Just so!’ Tom Pembroke cried, 
greatly encouraged. ‘That is what 
I meant to say. Goon, Augustus,’ 

‘So I feel,’ Augustus continued 
gravely, ‘that I must take the 
whole responsibility of the young 
woman’s future upon myself.’ 

‘Not the whole of it, Augustus!’ 
the soldier called out earnestly. 
‘I ought to help you. Share 
and share alike, you know. No, 
I don’t exactly mean that; but 
really, old fellow, I could not let 
it all come on you, you know.’ 

Tom Pembroke said this with 
most perfect seriousness and great 
energy. 

‘Listen, Tom,’ his brother-in- 
law remarked : ‘if that girl were 
to pay the price of her bravery 
with her face, I don’t see what I 
could do for her. It would be 
an awful result of so gallant a 
deed. If that happened—’ 
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‘If that happened, Tom Pem- 
broke cried, interrupting with 
great excitement, ‘ if her face were 
spoiled—’ 

‘Just what I say,’ the other 
continued; ‘if her face were 
spoiled—’ 

* It would not be your business, 
Augustus. As you say, you could 
do nothing for her. In that case, 
sooner than she should die of a 


broken heart, —I—would marry ° 


her myself !’ 

During this dialogue the old 
lady had locked from one face to 
another, waiting for an opportu- 
nity to strike. At this word from 
poor Tom Pembroke her coun- 
tenance grew dark with moral 
thunder. 

‘Thomas Pembroke,’ she said, 
‘Iam horrified. Marry a young 
person !’ 

‘You see, Mrs, Hardcastle,’ 
stammered the unlucky Tom, 
growing very red, ‘I only meant 
in the way of duty, you know. 
The path of duty—that’s it.’ 

‘Tom Pembroke,’ she rejoined 
in an awful voice, ‘a man in 
your position in society—and a 
young person—and then the path 
of duty! O Tom, Tom! you 
are always forgetting yourself.’ 

The discussion was continued 
for some little time. The mother 
was tearfully grateful, the hus- 
band steadfast in his approval of 
Vanity’s heroism ; and the soldier 
grew more and more enthusiastic 
over the merits of the beautiful 
stranger. 

Old Mrs. Hardcastle was about 
to reprove him again, this time 
with terrible severity, when a new 
image appeared before her mind 
and filled her with horror. 

‘While we stand talking here,’ 
she called out, ‘that Complaint’— 
here she pointed to the closed 
doors of the sick-chamber—‘ may 
come down those stairs’—next 
she pointed at the stairs, as if she 


were giving directions to the Com- 
plaint—‘ and take some of us into 
eternity.’ 

Not a thought about the little 
sick child upon whom Death 
seemed to have laid his hand; 

“not a thought about the brave 
young woman who had taken the 
poisoned frame to her own breast. 
As long as the Complaint stayed 
up-stairs all was well; but as the 
idea of its descent came to her 
mind she retreated as precipitately 
as though the spectre of disease 
were visibly walking towards her- 
self, and she flew into her room 
and shut her door with a terrific 
crash. 


CHAPTER IX. 
VANITY IS ALONE WITH TEMPTATION. 


‘Is this her fault or mine? 

The —- or the tempted, who sins 

most?” Measure for Measure, 

Vawity was alone in the dark- 
ened sick-room. Her little charge 
was satisfied with the low song of 
‘Now the day is over;’ and as 
often as the small sick voice 
plainted out iis ‘Mamma,’ the 
reply of a chanted verse assured 
the little sufferer that her best 
consoler was at hand. 

The child sank to sleep, and 
the doctor left the room. Then 
Vanity began to realise what she 
had done. All her life she had 
felt that dread of smallpox which 
every woman must, but which is 
becoming less familiar as that 
pestilence retreats before the firm 
hand of science. Poor Vanity! 
she was bruised and almost heart- 
broken by her late misfortunes, 
and she still ached with the long 
dull pang of Willie Snow’s faith- 
lessness. In this forlorn state she 
was alive to kindness, and she felt 
greatly touched by the kindness 
of her new friend Maud Neville. 
When she saw the mother dis- 
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tracted with grief, and forbidden 
to comfort her darling, Vanity at 
once formed her resolution. Per- 
haps her stage experience sug- 
gested the idea of personating the 
mother; certainly her skill in act- 
ing helped her to carry out the 
device. But the act itself was 
done in the most generous spirit, 
and when the daring and firmness 
which it required are taken into 
consideration, perhaps even a 
cynic might hesitate to deny that 
Vanity had played the part of a 
true heroine. 

But the generous glow died out, 
as all emotion will. Now, in the 
dark room, Vanity had time to 
think what she had undertaken ; 
and, it must be confessed, she 
began to feel afraid. For a time 
she thought of relinquishing her 
charge, and allowing the nurse to 
take her place, now that the sick 
child had been safely removed to 
its room; but several considera- 
tions, which need not be detailed, 
served to dissuade her from that 
course, and these were reinforced 
by the plaintive voice which in 
the darkness kept calling her 
‘Mamma, mamma! Finally, she 
resolved to stay at her post ; and, 
when the sick-nurse arrived, she 
announced her resolution of shar- 
ing the duties, and still keeping 
up the kind illusion which gave 
tranquillity to the little sufferer. 
Thenceforth she saw none except 
the doctor, the nurse, and one old 
woman servant. The sick-rooms 
were shut off from the rest of the 
house, and Vanity was left alone 
with her duties, and the grim 
danger that lay crouching behind. 

On the whole she was calm. 
Now, upon the subsidence of the 
terrible excitement of the last few 
weeks, Vanity knew the state of 
her own heart. The awful end 
of her father had been a stunning 
stroke of Fate, and had filled her 
mind with horror; but she had 
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known too much of the secrets of 
his fierce and reckless career to 
feel surprised at its tragical close. 
He had never been kind to her, 
and none but herself ever knew 
what terrible trials she had suf- 
fered since her mother’s death ; 
and these trials were in some ways 
intensified by the snatches of wild 
gaiety which intersected their lives. 
Vanity had never known the facts 
of her father’s life. The robberies 
of which he was suspected were 
never with her, nor with anybody, 
matters of positive knowledge. 
Still, she knew that her father 
was a bad unscrupulous man ; his 
conduct made it evident that some 
terrible danger was ever hanging 
over him ; and accordingly, Vanity 
had reasons for the most dreadful 
surmises. His death, appalling as 
it was, relieved her of some 
anxieties, more especially as his 
whole past had been swallowed 


-up in a fiery oblivion, which for 


ever hid the worst facts she sus- 


pected from discovery or from 
legal proof. 
But Willie Snow had broken 


poor Vanity’s heart. In spite of 
his weakness, which she could not 
but despise, she loved him still. 
The words of rebuke and disdain 
with which she had met him on 
that memorable day were not per- 
manently true. Her doom was 
that she loved him still. In her 
secret heart she still caressed the 
dangerous memory of handsome 
Willie Snow. The secret threads 
which bind the heart of a woman 
to a man are inexplicable. Even 
now in her solitude she kept run- 
ning the skiff of her fancy near to 
those dangerous rapids where many 
a man and woman have been hur- 
ried down to ruin. She thought 
of his winsome ways, his hand- 
some face, recalled their love- 
scenes, hated her rival, mused 
with dangerous warmth of what 
might have been, sometimes won- 
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dered could she even now draw 
her lover back from the inani+ 
mate companionship of respect- 
able Nancy—Snow. 

Vanity Hardware thought little 
of convention, and the virtue she 
possessed was most decidedly un- 
conventional. She believed that 
Nancy had unfairly entrapped the 
man who had given to her his 
heart. But over that man she 
had still (well she knew it!) no 
insignificant power. Suppose she 
were to try the arts she knew upon 
him, and make him now her own, 
wearied as he doubtless must be 
with the insipid caresses of Nancy. 
In her dark chamber Vanity’s 
heart began to beat at its old 
dangerous pace. 

Like many persons of her kind, 
Vanity was possessed with an odd 
kind of fatalistic religion. It is 
no business of mine to analyse— 
much less to extenuate—the be- 
haviour of this singular girl, 
placed in a position so unpre- 
cedented; nor do I wish my 
heroine to be either admired or 
hated, loved or condemned. I 
have simply to tell her story, 
being well assured of this, that 
the honest record of the workings 
of any human heart conveys its 
own moral, let the professional 
moral-mongers find what fault 
they will. 

In this darkened room of 
sickness, with peril hard at hand, 
Vanity Hardware talked thus 
with herself : 

‘I have exposed myself to 
fearful danger ; if my life is sacri- 
ficed, shall I much regret it? 
But if I survive, and leave this 
room with beauty unimpaired— 
then, Mistress Nancy Snow, be- 
ware! You stole my lover from 
me, I shall repay you. I know 
my power. I shall steal your 
husband from you. Then tear 
your hair as I tore mine, and sob 
and ery for death as, under your 
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cruel hands, I sobbed and raved 
and cried !’ 

The old divines, who inspected 
human nature more carefully 
than we conceited moderns allow, 
used to say that the devil often 
uses our noblest virtues and our 
best acts as engines of temptation. 
Without any doubt, Vanity Hard- 
ware had undertaken the nursing 
of this sick child in a mood of 
the most generous and affectionate 
self-devotion. But now her soli- 
tude, the tedious hours, even the 
consciousness that she had done 
a noble deed, all helped to quicken 
her resolve to make Willie Snow 
her own. Here stepped in her 
curious fatalism. ‘If I am not 
to make Willie my own—why, 
here I have exposed myself to 
danger—let me be struck down; 
but if I come forth hence unhurt, 
then I shall treat my life as my 
own. Willie! Willie! by your 
weak impulsive nature and by 
my beauty you shall yet be mine! 
After that come what come may!’ 

Vanity thought of Romeo’s 
words when he hears that Juliet 
is dead: ‘Is it e’en so? Then I 
defy you stars!’ Were but her 
fate the converse of Romeo’s— 
could she but realise her wicked 
dream, and assert herself over the 
rival who had so cruelly defeated 
her—she, too, would say, ‘ Now I 
defy you stars !’ 

From the hour she took this 
resolution, all her fear of infec- 
tion or of death was gone. She 
even courted danger. There was 
her fatalism again. ‘Dare any- 
thing; give Fate every chance of 
wrecking your scheme; and if 
you pass unscathed, then call . 
your life—call Willie’s life—your 
own!’ 

So she went about her self-im- 

task no longer with the 
tenderness of her first impulse, 
but with a stony calmness, under 
which lay a secret sense of ap- 
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proaching triumph. Somehow 
Vanity felt that she had dared 
too much to fail, Conquest was 
for a nature like hers, which 
could challenge Fate to do its 
worst. All she desired would yet 
be her own. 

It was most singular, however, 
that she did not give any thought 
to the possibility that her life 
might be spared, while her beauty 
was destroyed. Yet if that hap- 
pened, she would be an enchan- 
tress no more; and cold Nancy 
would be the victor for ever. 


CHAPTER X. 
MRS, HARDCASTLE LOSES THE TRIOK. 


‘A coward—a most devout coward— 
religious in it.—SHakEsPEARE, 


Timez went by. The attack of 
smallpox was not severe, and the 
child soon began to mend. Maud 
Neville several times tried to per- 


suade Vanity that her presence 
with the little girl was no longer 
needed, and urged her to leave ; 
but Vanity was resolved to re- 
main. In the dark room she still 
played her part of mother, and the 
child would never be still unless 
her ‘mother’ was at hand. Be- 
sides, Vanity reasoned that she 
would run no greater risk by re- 
maining than she had. already 
incurred ; for the disease would 
either never attack her or she 
must be already infected. To 
these considerations was added 
her strange fatalistic idea, that if 
she died through this daring act 
it would be well; but if she 
escaped, she could henceforth 
live after her own fashion. Gene- 
rous humanity and true courage 
had brought her into this infected 
room; but a new strange motive 
kept her there in a sort of fasci- 
nated state. Sometimes she wished 
for death and the end of all; at 
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other times her heart beat with 
wild thoughts; but even amidst 
the wild thoughts there was a 
certain relief in thinking that 
death might interpose, and make 
the consummation which she at 
once desired and dreaded an im- 
possibility for ever. 

Meanwhile she grew fond of 
her little charge. The child was 
the most patient of sufferers; 
would whisper ‘ Thank you, mam- 
ma,’ with a grace and prettiness, 
every time she was tended ; would 
ask ‘ mother’ to sing, and would 
pipe in a few notes here and 
there, stopping with a sigh, and 
murmuring that she was tired ; 
then she would lie with her tiny 
wasted hand in ‘ mother’s,’ quite 
content, lying on the brink of the 
grave with the serene uncon- 
sciousness of childhood. Vanity 
began to feel a new affection in 
her breast, a tenderness for this 


little child. 


All this time Mrs. Hardcastle 
drove over daily in her great 
carriage and pair, and made kind 
inquiries. The conduct of this 
inestimable lady showed that she 
had been duly endowed by Nature 
with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Her habit was to drive to 
the borders of the grounds, having 
first observed the quarter of the 
wind ; for to make things sure, 
and acting on her cherished axiom 
that Providence helps those that 
help themselves, she had her wea- 
thercock specially repaired for 
the crisis. Thus having pulled 
her carriage up something like a 
quarter of a mile from the house, 
the thoughtful dame would select 
some young child returning from 
the parish school, and would give 
the creature a penny to go right 
up to the house, and say that 
Mrs. Hardcastle was waiting. 
Hereupon some of the family 
would repair to the spot, and 
begin a conversation over the 
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hedge which enclosed the grounds, 
At sight of this deputation, Mrs. 
Hardcastle would stand up in her 
carriage, and bring out a small 
watering: pot filled with the strong- 
est vinegar, and with thisengine she 
would describe an aromatic semi- 
circle around herself, remarking in- 
variably that it was our duty to 
use the means. By the time she 
had delivered herself of these 
valuable sentiments there was 
generally a quart or two of vine- 
gar on the high-road, and the very 
horses were sneezing. 

Then Mrs. Hardcastle would 
begin : 

* How is the child ? 

Usually the child was going on 
nicely. 

Here the old lady would re- 
mark that this was satisfactory, as 
far as it went. Then came ques- 
tion number two : 

* Has the Complaint caught the 
young person yet? 

No; the young person main- 
tained her ordinary health. 

At this the old lady would re- 
mark that there was considerable 
time left yet; and she would pass 
on to question three : 

‘Has the Complaint come down- 
stairs ? 

No; the Complaint had not 
come down-stairs. 

The old lady would look as if 
this were somewhat unaccountable 
behaviour on the part of the Com- 
plaint; and after musing she 
would put question four. If Mrs. 
Neville happened to be the depu- 
tation, the question took this form : 

‘Maud! you are not going to 
remain in that house ? 

* Yes,’ Maud would say, ‘ there 
is really no danger.’ 

* Maud,’ the old lady would re- 
ply, in great anger, ‘you were 
always reckless—ever since you 
were four years old.’ 

On one point the old lady was 
very pressing, so much that this 
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seemed the prime motive which 
induced her to expose her person 
to such risk. 

‘Is Tom staying on with you?’ 

* Yes,’ Maud would reply. ‘ He 
is not afraid.’ 

* Now, Maud, take advice,’ Mrs. 
Hardcastle would say. ‘ Tom 
Pembroke is tempting Provi- 
dence. A young unmarried man, 
too! Get him out of the house. 
Send him up to London and let 
him take a Turkish bath ; then 
let him burn all the clothes he 
has worn ; then let him come down 
and stay a month with Georgina 
and myself, we will take good 
care of him. Georgina is quite 
unhappy about Tom ; it really goes 
to my heart to sce her fret.’ 

Maud enjoyed a quiet smile all 
to herself. That afternoon she 
dryly informed her brother of Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s proposal, detailing 
with satirical fulness the directions 
as to burning the clothes and 
taking the Turkish bath. Tom 
Pembroke was highly diverted, 
but he was nettled too, and planned 
revenge. The next morning, when 
Mrs. Hardcastle’s carriage stopped 
as usual near the fence, Tom stole 
secretly along behind the planta- 
tion, and suddenly appeared in 
full view. 

‘Maud told me of your kind 
invitation,’ he said, with friendly 
warmth. ‘You are too good- 
natured.’ 

‘I hope before you come you 
will be disinfected,’ replied Mrs. 
Hardcastle. ‘Thoroughly disin- 
fected, Tom. Then all will be well.’ 

‘Quite so,’ Tom answered. 
‘ But before that I must have one 
word with you. We may as well 
sit together in the carriage and 
talk.’ 

At the word he leaped lightly 
over the fence, and walked straight 
up to her. The old lady turned 
deadly pale. 

‘Not now. Not this morning, 
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she called out. 
most imprudent.’ 

‘Not the least,’ cried Tom 
gaily. ‘I take the responsibility 
on myself.’ 

And actually his hand was on 
the carriage-door. 

‘ James,’ shouted the old lady, 
in fearful accents, ‘drive cff! 
Home, James, home !’ 

And without a word of expla- 
nation or farewell, off she drove 
at a tremendous pace ; and with 
such dexterity did she handle her 
watering-pot that the vinegar 
streamed out behind like the tail 
of a comet. 

Tom went back to the house 
laughing, and Maud applauded 
his wit and resource, and con- 
fessed that he told his story in a 
most amusing away. But Mrs. 
Hardcastle had forgotten that in 
human life scheming people must 
be prepared to dare somewhat at 
particular junctures, else the best 
laid scheme will not prosper. In 
all probability had Tom Pembroke 
sat down in that carriage, Arabella 
Hardcastle would have changed 
her name before six months were 
over ; Mrs. Hardcastle would have 
been a proud and happy mother- 
in-law; Tom Pembroke would 
have sunk into a good-natured 
gentleman, managed to the point 
of nonentity; Maud Neville would 
have been transformed into a 
warm-hearted sister disgusted for 
life; and the question concerning 
Vanity Hardware, Isshe a heroine! 
could never have extracted any 
answer, except one. 


‘It would be 


CHAPTER XI. 


VANITY IN THE RAPIDS. 


‘It is folly to pretend that one ever 
wholly recovers from a disappointed pas- 
sion, Such wounds always leave a scar.’ 

NGFELLUW. 


Hap this story been narrated 
in the shape of a comedy, a pretty 
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scene might have been arranged 
here. A well-ordered flower gar- 
den, towards the end of October, 
in a genial year when summer 
lingered long. In the midst of 
the garden a large low house, with 
a long verandah in front, and 
above the verandah a balcony. 
Maud Neville standing below, 
talking with Vanity Hardware in 
half-whispers, lest by any chance 
the small ears inside should hear 

If Maud Neville’s husband was 
proud of her looks this was not to 
be wondered at. Even Vanity, 
who was no lenient judge of the 
graces of her own sex, admired 
her face, her voice, her dress; she 
judged that the particular high 
colour which more than hinted at 
temper well suited Mrs. Neville’s 
vigorous dashing style. 

As to Vanity, she had never 
looked half solovely. Her recentill- 
ness had left a transparency in her 
complexion, and her eyes shone 
with softnessand brilliancy. There 
was something arresting, so to 
speak, in her manner. She had 
that particular air of aloofness, 
which marks people who are pre- 
occupied with an idea; and Va- 
nity’s secret purpose was one which 
made her sad and excited, and 
sometimes almost exultant, all in 
very quick succession. Maud 
Neville noticed her manner, and 
felt sure that an unspoken thought 
was in her breast. 

By the way, the scene is not 
yet complete. Besides these two 
pretty women, a third figure often 
appears. Tom Pembroke liked a 
morning cigar, and his habit had 
been to smoke it while walking in 
the kitchen garden, consulting 
with an old gardener who had 
known him from a child. All of 
a sudden Tom took a fancy to the 
flower garden. So sure as Maud 
began to talk with Vanity about 
the sick child, so surely would 
Tom be seen idling round the 
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garden with his cigar, and taking 
an opportunity of raising his hat 
to Vanity, whom everybody there 
treated as a lady without knowing 
why. 

Of course Maud saw it all; and 
conning over Vanity’s ~strange 
manner in her mind, she reason- 
ably concluded that the beautiful 
stranger, having observed how the 
soldier admired her, was elated at 
her conquest, and yet fearful of 
the event. ‘It is not to be won- 
dered at,’ Maud said to herself; 
‘ of course she feels pleased.’ But 
Maud felt that she must warn her 
brother to be careful. She loved 
her brother above every human 
creature except her husband and 
her children; but still Maud 
knew what men are, and she was 
a plucky woman who always said 
her say. She determined to tell 
Tom plainly that this sort of thing 
would never do. 

One fact puzzled and yet pleased 
her too. For several mornings 


she watched this byplay, and she 
could not but acquit Vanity of 
artful behaviour. Not a flirting 
glance, not a bit of affected coy- 
ness, no attempt to kill with a 
retreating eye as she left the bal- 


cony. The very way in which 
Vanity returned Tom’s salute was 
so frank and open that Maud, 
who had been a bit of a flirt in 
her time, confessed to herself that 
under no possible system, how- 
ever wily, could Vanity be trying 
to fascinate this fascinating sol- 
dier. So Maud pondered. 

She hit it soon, so she thought. 
Vanity Hardware had been about 
in the world and knew its ways, 
especially the ways of the wicked 
world, and Vanity was frightened 
by Tom’s admiration. This ex- 
plained her pensive aspect at 
times. Maud greatly admired 
this feature in Vanity’s behaviour; 
for although Maud well knew 
that her brother was kind and 
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honourable, and would never 
betray a friendless woman, still, 
Vanity could not know that. 
Vanity rightly judged Tom Pem- 
broke by the ways of the rest of 
the wicked world. So reasoned 
this shrewd, hot-tempered, honour- 
able and wholly admirable Mrs. 
Neville. 

Maud was not altogether wrong. 
Vanity did not care for the sol- 
dier’s admiration, which she had 
soon enough perceived ; but the 
cause of her complete indifference 
was beyond Maud Neville’s ken. 
Vanity was infatuated about 
Willie Snow ; in spite of his mis- 
conduct she loved him more than 
ever. This was silly and weak of 
Vanity; but consider, reader, 
how few stories would be written 
if a few people were not silly and 
weak ; and remember how frail 
is the heart of woman. Shall we 
wonder if now and again one of 
that sex does go right-down mad 
over an unworthy love? Even 
the masculine heart is not secure 
against such delusion. The mas- 
culine heart, we all know, is as 
near perfection as possible; and 
yet a duke, a millionaire, a 
scholar, or a philosopher has been 
known to surrender his heart to 
some charmer whom every person 
of common sense has pronounced 
utterly unworthy, and the charmer 
has been known to hold the heart 
against al) comers. We need not 
forgive Vanity ; but we may con- 
sider in what company she travels 
the road of wayward affection. 
Her madness was at least sincere. 
Vanity thought nothing of the 
handsome dragoon for whose ad- 
miration several girls of rank and 
fortune were sighing. She would 
not turn her head for another 
glance, all because her heart was 
full of Willie Snow, weak Willie 
Snow, the man whom she still 
called her own, and whom she 
believed had been given to her in 
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a solemn and tender hour beneath 
the saffron skies, and to the music 
of the dying evening wind. 

‘And she,’ Vanity murmured, 
with an accent of intense scorn, 
‘was married to him in a damp 
parish church, with a clerk twang- 
ing the responses through his 
nose ! 

For Vanity could express her 
rebellious feelings wittily enough, 
and she did not fully understand 
the danger she was in. 

Many a vigorous nature, not 
intrinsically base, is at a particu- 
lar juncture caught up in a whirl- 
wind of revolt against rule and 
right. Outward circumstances, 
beating passions within, the impe- 
rious instincts of a strong nature, 
insisting that something shall be 
effected which shall give validity 
and significance to fleeting life, 
—such as these are the elements 
that compose the storm. The 
storm goes by, and the clouds are 
lifted, and there is nothing but 


the gray moaning sea, or perhaps 
a wreck going to pieces helplessly ; 
only sometimes we see a trim 
ship, victorious over the tempest, 
scudding gallantly out anew to- 


prosperous seas. Poor 
little ship Vanity, caught in the 
whirlwind now, and wrapped in 
the perilous cloud! Pretty little 
ship Vanity! not framed for 
dangerous seas, how will you look 
‘when this bad weather is over ? 


CHAPTER XII. 
MAUD NEVILLE IN A FIX, 


‘Of all actions of our life, marriage is 

most meddled with by other people.’ 
SELDEN, 

Mistress Maup NEVILLE was 

rompted by a humane desire to 

sa the heart of her brother in 

safety and to guide his affections 

aright. This desire frequently 
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possesses active and high-minded 
matrons, and from it unspeakable 
benefits accrue to humanity. After 
one of these morning encounters 
between grass-plot and balcony, 
when Vanity had retired— 

‘Sit down here, Tom,’ said 
Maud, indicating a garden seat ; 

‘what a pleasant cigar you are 
smoking this morning ! ’ 

‘Glad you like it,’ Tom said, 
being weak on the subject of 
cigars. ‘I bought a thousand 
yesterday. I fancy I knowa good 
cigar.’ 

‘This is quite fragrant,’ the 
innocent young matron said. ‘So 
agreeable in the open air.’ 

Our dragoon sat down, and in 
the spirit of courtesy disposed 
himself so that he should come 
between the wind and his sister. 
Under this arrangement Maud 
winked a little two or three times; 
but on the whole she bore it very 
well. 

‘ Now, Master Tom,’ Maud said 
playfully, ‘have you counted up 
the hearts you have broken since 
you came down here? 

‘0, I don’t know about that!’ 
the dragoon replied, looking not 
ill-pleased with himself. ‘I really 
don’t give my mind to it—not 
much, you know, Maudey.’ 

‘ Still, you must admit’—Maud 
now spoke with the air of a wo- 
man of, say, fifty-five: grave, ex- 
perienced, one who had long 
looked life in the face—‘you must 
admit that a man ought to make 
up his mind some time.’ 

‘Yes,’ Tom replied, ‘ certainly 
he ought—some time, as you 
say.’ 

‘I suppose you will marry, 
Tom? 

At this artless question the 
dragoon positively blushed. 

‘And I suppose,’ Maud went 
on, ‘ Arabella Hardcastle will be 
the woman ? 

‘Can’t say,’ Tom replied diffi- 
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dently. Then brightening up, he 
added, ‘I think it highly proba- 
ble that the man Arabella will 
marry will be myself. I mean, 
you know, Arabella and her mo- 
ther together, Maudey.’ 

Tom applied himself vigorously 
to his cigar, like a man who has 
got out of a fix cleverly. 

Maud was greatly amused, and 
laughed heartily at brother Tom’s 
wit. 

‘For shame!’ she said. ‘ Poor 
Arabella! And after all, Tom, 
she is rather a nice old lady.’ 

“Rather,” Tom replied; ‘ but 
only rather—not very.’ 

‘But, Tom,’ Maud said, with 
an admirable air of surprise, ‘ have 
you and the Hardcastles fallen 
vut? You did not speak in this 
way a few days ago.’ 

At which our dragoon’s blush, 
just. receding, broke out again 
most visibly. 

‘In one word,’ Maud said, look- 
ing him full in the face, ‘ there is 
a new-comer. I think I can 
guess.’ 

In this way Maud contrived so 
skilfully that there and then her 
brother confessed that he admired 
Vanity Hardware, and she, like 
the tactician she was, received 
the intelligence with perfect com- 
posure, not protesting, but ready 
to discuss the matter in the most 
business-like spirit. Maud Ne- 
ville, hot as she was, could keep 
her temper, especially with her 
brother, upon whom she doated, 
fearing him a little too. This only 
she said : 

‘She is very handsome, good, 
kind; but then, Tom—’ 

‘1 know what you mean,’ Tom 
remarked, seeing she hesitated. 
* Ought we to visit her? 

‘Well, you see, Tom, we have 
to ask such questions.’ 

So Tom turned full on his sis- 
ter, half-laughing, yet with a cer- 
tain seriousness in his voice. 
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‘If you had to choose for me, 
and the choice lay between Ara- 
bella and my new-comer— 

‘Really, Tom, I should not 
know what to do.’ 

This may seem strange enouga, 
but Maud could not bear the idea 
of having Arabella Hardcastle for 
sister-in-law. Her dislike was not 
a recent affair. Mrs. Hardcastle 
had brought her up from infancy, 
and had managed to make her, as 
child, girl, and young woman, 
cordially detest her guardian. Ara- 
bella, too, had always been pitted 
against Maud. Her music, her 
dancing, her way of entering a 
room, her singing, her Paris accent, 
whatever could become a young 
woman, was praised in Arabella 
to the open disparagement of 
Maud. Now Maud was born 
with a temper, and never could 
submit to this odious system of 
comparison ; and many a time, as 
a child, she had been sent to bed, 
with bread and water for dinner, 


because she rebelled against Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s insulting comparisons. 
Her hour of triumph came at last ; 


for wealthy Augustus Neville 
chose her, and not Arabella, when 
Mrs. Hardcastle was compassing 
sea and land to get the husband 
for her own daughter. Maud 
loved her husband because he was 
clever and kind, and perhaps, 
most of all, because he delivered 
her from the bondage of this fe- 
male Pharaoh. But she never 
could forget her humiliating past. 
Not that she was revengeful ; but, 
indeed, old Mrs. Hardcastle would 
have prevented any mortal Chris- 
tian, no matter in what stage of 
perfection, from forgiving her. 
But that potent old lady had 
managed to entangle Tom Pem- 
broke. Tom was easy-natured, 
and liked a bit of flirtation; and 
he was so dexterously managed 
that by this time he was more 


than half convinced that he had 
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won Arabella’s affections, and 
might end by breaking her heart ! 
He was a man of scrupulous 
honour, and his sister well knew 
that if old Mrs. Hardcastle once 
convinced him that he had thought- 
lessly gained her daughter’s affec- 
tions, Tom would marry the girl 
at all risks. At the very thought 
of such an event Maud shuddered. 

Accordingly, when Tom told 
his sister that he had really taken 
a fancy to Vanity Hardware, that 
sensible and straightforward young 
woman was in a fix. Perhaps, of 
the two, she might have preferred 
Vanity ; but all lady-readers will 
see that there were very grave 
objections to a marriage with this 
brave, beautiful, but certainly most 
nondescript heroine. Some wo- 


men might have finessed one girl 
against the other, trying at the 
same time to lead Tom away from 
both. But Maud, while not above 
practising feminine arts and minor 
duplicities, was at heart as honour- 


able as her brother, and would 
have hated herself if she could 
have seriously entertained the 
idea of playing with poor Vanity’s 
affections for any social gain what- 
ever. Accordingly Tom’s ques- 
tion was a decided poser. 

‘Which of the two would it 
be, Maud ? 

Tom saw his advantage, and 
pressed his question. Maud traced 
‘ @ pattern on the gravel with her 
foot, raised her eyebrows, as if to 
signify that she was put in an 
unfair position ; but she made no 
answer. 

‘You see, Maud,’ said Tom, 
‘in Arabella’s case there would 
be no question of “ ought we to 
visit her.” Everybody ought; 
everybody would.’ 

Maud nodded ; but she did not 
relax her face of dislike for an 
instant. 

*In the case of Miss Hardware’ 
—somehow Tom had a difficulty 
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over the name—‘ there would be 
all sorts of difficulties, some ima- 
ginary, some real.’ 

Mand nodded again. 

‘Of course,’ said Tom, ‘I am 
now talking on the supposition 
that I felt such a step to be de- 
sirable, and also that—’ Tom 
paused, and his sister looked up. 

‘What next? 

‘That Miss Hardware would 
have me.’ 

There was a tender respect for 
the woman of his wavering choice, 
and Maud admired him for it; 
but she said, 

*O Tom, ridiculous! Of course 
she would !’ 

‘Now, do you know,’ he re- 
joined, ‘I am not so sure of that.’ 

And he spoke so seriously that 
Maud felt he must have some 
reason for his thought, and she 
was greatly astonished. Fancy 
wealthy, handsome, dashing, good- 
humoured Tom Pembroke, the 
prize for an earl’s daughter, ask- 
ing poor and pretty and helpless 
Vanity Hardware to be his wife! 
And fancy her saying No! Here 
would be materials for a novel 
indeed ! 


—_——- 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VANITY IS QUITE ILLEGIBLE, 


‘Love various minds does variously inspire: 
He stirs in gentle natures gentle fire, 
Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempestuous souls in- 

vade, 

A fire which every windy passion blows ; 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge 
it glows.’ DryvDeEn. 

Art last the little patient was 
discharged from her hospital ; 
and, all danger from infection 
being over—so the doctor said— 

Maud Neville was able to thank 

her benefactress in person. That 

energetic young matron, for all 
her own brilliancy and her know- 
ledge of the fashionable world 
beside, could not but feel that 
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Tom needed no excuse for being 
smitten by Vanity Hardware. 
The slight paleness which long 
confinement had cast over Vanity’s 
face enhanced her beauty, and 
the light gracefulness of her man- 
ner was chastened by an unusual 
gravity. Most of all, there was 
a strange expression in her eyes, 
a look, at once resolute and ima- 
ginative, that elevated her whole 
aspect. Maud felt a secret respect 
for the young actress, and could 
not utter her thanks with the 
sisterly warmth which she de- 
sired to express. 

And yet could Maud have read 
Vanity’s secret! The actress was 
possessed with an idea which 
Maud would certainly have called 
wicked, if not mean. Her soul 
was concentrated upon her pur- 
pose of wayward affection and 
merciless revenge. Her calcula- 
tion was that Nancy’s attractions 
would be about used up by this 
time. Vanity judged her just 
the woman to fatigue a man soon, 
and to be too stupid, too self- 


satisfied, to detect the weariness 


she provoked, This provincial 
Nancy, ignorant of the art of 
pleasing, could never rekindle an 
affection which at the first she 
could not keep alive. Well 
Vanity knew with what deadly 
strength she could confront her 
rival now. Her armoury was not 
a mere store of clumsy rustic en- 
dearments. Willie had known 
her spell once. She knew exactly 
how to captivate him. As to 
what might follow, Vanity did not 
greatly concern herself. Willie 
she considered her own, establish- 
ing her right by reasoning, to 
which neither convention nor 
religion were admitted, but which 
satisfied Vanity well enough. 

It was this wicked reckless 
purpose which made Vanity 
grave and calm and superior as 
she talked with Maud Neville; 
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and in the whole conversation 
honest Maud was altogether at 
fault. 

Maud poured out her thanks, 
praised Vanity’s bravery, and said 
whatever the occasion suggested. 
Vanity heard her with an air of 
condescending interest, as one lis- 
tens tothe thanks ofagrateful child. 

‘Iam glad I risked it,’ she said, 
speaking to her own heart while 
appearing to answer Maud. ‘If 
I had died I should not have 
cared. But I am alive!’ 

Compressed triumphant lips, 
eyes flashing with purpose, the 
gait of one who goes to conquer, 
so she turned and walked to the 
window, for she could not keep 
still with Maud’s face looking 
into her own. Her heart was 
not like Maud’s. She must go 
her own way, and speak as little 
as possible with this bright, warm- 
hearted, honourable woman. So— 

‘I am alive,’ she said again, 
and then looked out of window. 

‘ Alive ! repeated Maud Neville. 
‘But suppose your beauty had 
gone !’ 

Vanity shuddered. Then she 
remembered her own former 
thought. 

‘ If God or Fate had wanted my 
beauty, it would have been taken. 
Now I am twice my own.’ 

This was Greek to Maud ; but 
she had something to say herself, 
and, for her own reasons, she 
managed to mention the name of 
her brother. Vanity was still 
standing at the window, looking 
into the garden. At mention of 
the soldier’s name Maud saw a 
sarcastic smile upon the lips of 
the actress, but it vanished 
quickly, and when Vanity turned 
round to reply, her expression was 
one of perfect indifference. Maud 
thought she could read what was 
passing through Vanity’s mind, 
and judged that now was the 
time to say, 
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‘I am so proud of my brother !’ 

‘No wonder,’ Vanity replied. 
‘He is a handsome man.’ 

But she might have been talk- 
ing of a statue. Yes; in that 
very tone she might have said, 
‘It is a handsome statue.’ 

Maud considered this indiffer- 
ence rather overdone. ‘ Vanity 
means to give me a quiet hint,’ 
thought Mistress Maud. ‘ Vanity 
means to say, “Yes, your brother 
is a wealthy, handsome soldier. 
Such are apt to fancy that any 
poor girl they look at grows con- 
scious, and agitated, and so forth. 
Such a girl am not I.”’ 

Thus misinterpreting Vanity’s 
manner, and full of generous en- 
thusiasm for her brother, Maud 
went on cleverly, as she imagin- 


‘Tom is good as well as hand- 
some. QO, he has a noble heart! 
For all his easy self-indulgent 


ways, he thinks more of other. 


people than of himself. I am 
sure’—Maud forgot artistic pru- 
dence in’ her warmth—‘ that if 
you think that Tom would 
trifle with the happiness of an- 
other you little understand his 
character,’ 

Would Vanity notice this sig- 
nificant tribute? Yes, again the 
sarcastic smile played over her 
lips. Maud saw all now. There 
stood before her a virtuous young 
actress, whose great beauty had 
enabled her to know the ways of 
the wicked world, and who was 
disdainfully incredulous of mascu- 
line goodness, ’ 

‘You may smile,’ she con- 
tinued, with growing imprudence, 
for her temper overcame her, al- 
though her mood was generous, 
‘ I suppose you have guessed that 
my brother admires you? Well, 
he does admire you. Indeed, it 
would be hard for him to see you 
and not admire, But let me tell 
you my brother is not the style 
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of man who can fancy one woman 
and love another!’ 

Vanity turned about, not the 
least excited, but with an expres- 
sion of animation. 

‘He looked twice at me, when 
once would have been enough.’ 
This she said with graceful gaiety. 
‘But I vow I did not think he 
would have told you.’ 

‘He did tell me! cried Maud 
eagerly. ‘That shows what Tom 
is? 

All at once she recollected that 
she had gone very far. With a 
fine frankness, which Vanity far 
more admired than Maud had 
admired her pretty ways, Mrs. 
Neville took the hand of the 
actress in her own. 

‘I have not been wise. Tom 
only just mentioned it to me in 
passing. Of course, you know,’ 
she stroked Vanity’s hand, ‘and 
you will not be offended with me, 
there would be many, many things 
to be thought of before—before—’ 

‘ Before he married me.’ 

Vanity finished the sentence 
with charming playfulness. 

‘You really are good-natured !’ 
Maud exclaimed. ‘It is so good 
of you to take it in that kind 
way. I wished to be straightfor- 
ward, but you might so easily 
have taken offence.’ 

This inexplicable Vanity seemed 
ready to burst into tears all at 
once. 

‘I understand you,’ she replied. 
‘You are good and honourable, 
and you have spoken as you 
ought.’ 

It was not altogether surprising 
that the actress should be a little 
touched. But why was Maud 
made mysteriously conscious that 
the friendless woman who stood 
before her had an individuality 
into which she could not pene- 
trate ? 

‘I said what I thought best,’ 
Maud said somewhat awkwardly. 
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Then, recovering herself, ‘ Your 
address repaired my blunders.’ 

‘Make yourself easy,’ Vanity 
answered, resuming her amused 
look. ‘Your brother will have 
no need to consider prudence or 
anything else. I would not marry 
him if he asked me.’ 

‘What! exclaimed Maud Ne- 
ville. She was fated to forget 
herself in this conversation. ‘Not 
marry Tom ! 

For, remember, reader, Tom was 
fit for an earl’s daughter. Maud 
always said so. And Tom might 
have an earl’s daughter if he 
tried. Maud said that too. Hence 
the accents in which she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Not marry Tom!’ 

‘No,’ Vanity said cleverly; ‘I 
would not marry Tom.’ 

‘Then you love somebody else ? 

‘I love somebody else.’ 

‘Do tell me—forgive me for 
asking. Is he handsome? 

‘Handsome! O, more than 
handsome—to me.’ 

Vanity breathed a sigh. 

‘Is he rich? Maud inquired, 
not with empty curiosity, but with 
affectionate interest such as a sis- 
ter might show. 

‘No, poor—quite poor in eyes 
like yours.’ 

‘1 hope he knows what he has 
won! cried Maud. ‘I hope he 
will treasure you 
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‘He is my fancy,’ Vanity 
answered lightly. ‘He was—I 
mean he is—the man I took a 
fancy to.’ 

‘You choose to talk in that 
way, Maud Neville said; ‘ but 
yours must be a deep true heart.’ 

Vanity listened to these ad- 
miring words with composure, 
but Maud could not refrain from 
again expressing surprise. 

‘So you would not have mar- 
ried my brother, if he had asked 

ou?’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ Vanity answered 
laughingly. ‘Shocking taste, I 
know, but I would not.’ 

‘And that only shows what a 
good heart yours must be,’ Maud 
said, once again allowing her ad- 
miration of her brother to out- 
weigh all other considerations. 
*I hope you will be happy in your 
love.’ 

Vanity could say nothing in 
reply. But she had her own secret 
locked in her breast. The strength 
of her purpose, the conviction that 
her wrongs in the past justified 
her present schemes, enabled her 
to accept Maud Neville’s con- 
gratulations with perfect calmness. 
Vanity was a law unto herself. 

But another and a mightier 
hand than her own will was to 
fashion her future. That very 
night the smallpox laid her low! 


(To be continued.) 
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HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. 
( With a Portrait.) 


Mr. Marks has seized upon a class 
of subjects which are distinctly his 
own. Without a touch of carica- 
ture or extravagance his choice 
morsels are quaintly humorous, 
chiefly by virtue of their nature or 
their associations. He has a keen 
eye for character, a ready appreci- 
ation of the comic, draws carefully, 
paints well, and is himself as ge- 
nial a companion, and withal as 
merry, as man need desire. 

He was born in Great Portland 
Street, London, in the year 1829, 
when George IV. was king; a 
year memorable in history as that 
in which Catholic peers took their 
seats in the House of Lords for 
the first time since the Reforma- 
tion. 

As a child he very early dis- 
played a love of drawing, without 
displaying more ability in that di- 
rection than most children possess. 
As a schoolboy he continued to 
draw on. every available surface 
within reach; and, when old enough 
to assist his father in his business, 
he earnestly devoted his evenings 
and all his leisure to the study of 
art. 

Joining the evening classes of 
Leigh’s Art School in Newman 
Street, he became one of a little 
group of young fellows who are 
now famous men, and who were 
then working diligently from the 
life. Their art-student companion- 
ship was as genial and brotherly 
as it always should be, and, in my 
experience, generally is. Amongst 
them were Calderon, Hodgson, 
Joseph Clark, Storey, and others 
less gifted or less fortunate, but 
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not less trusty, and the friendships 
then formed retain, I am told, in 
most cases, all their old warmth 
and heartiness. They were help- 
ful with suggestions, cheery with 
the despondent, merry with the 
exultant, indignant with the un- 
justly neglected, and sympathetic 
with the disappointed, and when 
the triumph of one came it was 
fully shared by all. They criti- 
cised each other, often severely, 
but without malice, and chaffed 
each other mercilessly, but with 
good -humour, being impulsively 
frank and not afraid of being mis- 
understood. Many a friendship 
and heaps of pleasant memories 
fell to the lot of those who then 
and afterwards studied in the life- 
school of the late Harry Leigh’s 
father in Newman Street, Soho. 
It was at Calderon’s suggestion 
that Mr. Marks took that step to 
which he believes his ultimate sne- 
cess was most largely due—the 
studying for five months in the 
studio of M. Picot at Paris; after 
which he had public attention 
called to him, for the first time, in 
1853, when the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition contained his ‘ Dogberry 
examining Conrade and Borachio,’ 
which had previously been rejected 
by the hanging committee of the 
British Institution; in 1856 fol- 
lowed his ‘ Toothache in the Middle 
Ages;’ and following the class of 
subjects thus commenced, each suc- 
ceeding year found him represented 
on the Academy walls. In 1861 
appeared there a work in which a 
somewhat higher flight was at- 
tempted, ‘The Franciscan Sculp- 
II 
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tor and his Model ;" and amongst 
his succeeding works the follow- 
ing stand out with greatest pro- 
minence : ‘ How Shakespeare 
Studied,’ ‘Waiting for the Pro- 
cession,’ ‘Doctors Differ,’ ‘ Beg- 
gars coming to Town,’ ‘ The 
Bookworm,’ ‘ Falstaff’s Own,’ 
‘Experimental Gunnery in the 
Middle Ages,’ ‘The Oritholo- 
gist,’ ‘The Minstrel’s Gallery,’ 
* What is It?’ ‘A Page of Rabe- 
lais,’ ‘ Winter,’ ‘St. Francis preach- 
ing to the Birds’ (which appeared 
in the year of his election as 
A.R.A., 1870), and ‘ The Latest 
Fashion,’ with ‘The Jolly Post- 
boys,’ ‘ The Apothecary,’ ‘ A 
Merry Jest,’ ‘ The Spider and the 
Fly,’ &c.; for Mr. Marks is a hard 
energetic worker, and pregnant 
with ideas which grow upon and 
haunt him until they are made 
visible to the world on his can- 
vases, 

Mr. Marks advanced from the 
rank of Associate to the loftiest 
honour of R.A. in 1879. He has 
a strong taste for art decoration 
as well as for fine art, and in this 
direction also has expended much 
thought and labour. It would 
surprise our readers if we were to 
enumerate the many houses, ob- 
jects, and materials which have 
been enriched by his designs. In 
March 1871 he was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and many of his 
productions other than those enu- 
merated above, which were exe- 
cuted in oil, have achieved fame. 
In another direction also the works 
of Mr. Marks have been promi- 
nent, namely, in the illustrating of 
books and newspapers. The Jilus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic 
News and the Illustrated London 
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News used to have something from 
his quaint and humorous pencil 
every Christmas. 

Mr. Marks has also deserved 
well of the public as an occasional 
lecturer on art. In the course of 
an inaugural address, delivered at 
the West London School of Art 
in the January of 1880, he pointed 
out that in consequence of the faci- 
lities for the cultivation and study 
of art, which had multiplied so 
abundantly within the previous 
forty years, we were then getting 
too many picture-painters of a cer- 
tain class, which he called ‘spe- 
cious,’ but ‘bad; whereas those 
who painted them, if they had de- 
voted their efforts to decorative 
art in some one or more of its 
many forms, might have made 
their own lives bappier and ad- 
vanced the cause of art. He said, 
‘The man who designs a good 
artistic paper-hanging, an effective 
piece of metal-work, a good tile 
or pattern, was still, in his degree, 
an artist, as much so as a painter 
or a sculptor was; whereas he who 
painted ineffective bad pictures 
was a degree lower than the low- 
est, who aimed at what he could 
hit.’ And after pointing out that 
great artists had sprung from no 
exclusive class, named many whose 
origins were of the humblest kind, 
adding what might well be the 
closing commentary upon his own 
successful career : 

‘Contentment and rest are hard- 
ly virtues when art is the object 
of pursuit; and only enterprise, 
unflagging industry, tenacity of 
purpose, and devotion to the higher 
phases of truth and nature can 
win the goal of an artist’s noblest 
efforts.’ 

“A. H, WALL. 














FROM ST. PANCRAS TO ST. KILDA. 





Tue ‘citizen of the world’ could 
take up no more instructive van- 
tage-ground in themonth of August 
than is afforded by the platforms 
of the London termini of the 
great main lines to the north, as 
the morning or evening Scotch 
express trains are about to start 
on their journey beyond Trent 
and Tweed. The breath of the 
moorland, and the breeze of the 
rough and rushing western seas, 
seem for the moment to have per- 
vaded the railway platform. ‘The 
law of association links inanimate 
things—gun-cases, fishing-rods, 
mackintoshes, rugs, creels, and 
landing-nets—with grand scenery 
and glorious sport, with the deep- 
blue water of the devious loch; 
the hungry days with the red 
grouse on the upland wilds, the 
trouting-times in the solitude of 
the hidden glen. The holiday 
paraphernalia is interesting to the 
peripatetic philosopher ; how much 
more engaging is it to us, off and 
away by the Midland Pullman 
this evening, bound ‘a journey 
due north,’ to quote the title of a 
George Augustan book! 

It is a funny present to St. 
Kilda that our artist friends, who 
see us off at St. Pancras, beg us 
to give the frank and friendly 
islanders of that remote island 
rock which we hope to see: a 
large packet of Doncaster butter- 
scotch, a box of patent pills, and 
a bottle of chlorodyne. This is the 
last consignment to the crowded 
travelling-bag, as the night ex- 
press for Scotland is gliding out 
of the one vast echoing terminus 
with a full-throated ‘ fuff-fuff,’ fol- 
lowed by a faster‘ chay-chay.’ The 
next voice we hear is the chirpy 


‘ Shaving water, sir? You'll be 
at St. Enoch’s in half an hour's 
time,’ of the Pullman conductor, 
as he places our boots, polished 
to looking-glass lucidity, outside 
the curtains of our sleeping-berth. 
St. Enoch’s, Glasgow, with its 
gigantic girder span and colossal 
covering of glass, is so much like 
St. Pancras, that we might never 
have left London at all. Yet for 
the last ten hours we have been 
thundering through the sleeping 
counties at fifty miles an hour— 
past St. Albans, with its hoary 
abbey ; through Bedford, with its 
memories of Bunyan; pausing at 
Leicester, where Cardinal Wolsey 
died miserably;. crossing the 
Trent, and speeding up the Ere- 
wash valley, bright with the flame 
of iron furnaces ; through Chester- 
field, with its Pisa-like church 
steeple and its pleasant memories 
of George Stephenson; on and 
on, through a country ablaze with 
the fire of forges; past Sheffield, 
lit up with lurid lights; through 
Leeds, by Kirkstall Abbey, stand- 
ing in ivory and black under the 
magical moonlight; then through 
the Craven district, and over the 
Settle and Carlisle line to the 
Border city, where the Midland 
Railway gives place to the Glas- 
gow and South-Western, and the 
‘Scotchman’ jumps the Border 
with a rash, a rattle, and a roar ; 
bursts through Burns’s Dumfries, 
along the valley of the Nith, to 
pause by and by, panting at 
Glasgow. The ride in the day- 
time is acharming railway romance : 
the train being so swift a scene- 
changer, the journey in a Pullman 
day-car never palls. 

After breakfast at the St. 
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Enoch’s hotel, we have the morn- 
ing before us to spend in the 
good city of St. Mungo as we may 
elect. The St. Kildian steamer 
will not leave her moorings in 
the unsavoury Broomielaw until 
afternoon. Suppose we occupy 
the interval in talking in advance 
about St. Kilda and its history. 
Little has been written about this 
interesting island, which was not 
even included in the last census 
of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. Mr. Baddeley, in his really 
excellent ‘thorough guide’ to 
the Northern Highlands of Scot- 
land, has no reference to St. Kilda, 
Miller’s Highlands and Islands 
has a brief mention of it; and 
there is a slight notice in The 
Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide 
to Scotland. But information 
about tke island is sparse. A 
Mr. Macaulay, of the last century, 
first described the place ; the most 
voluminous account comes from 
the pen of Mr. Sands, who lived 
on the island some months; while 
Mr. W. Percy Payne, of Notting- 
ham, who has visited St. Kilda 
twice, has issued his experiences 
in an entertaining brochure. The 
highly-acidulated aunt of Mr. 
David Copperfield asked, ‘ Why 
Rookery ? on a critical occasion ; 
but we are not told whether she 
ever received a satisfactory answer 
to her impulsive query. ‘ Why 
St. Kilda? one may ask, and be 
left in similar ignorance ; for the 
name of tke saint who left the 
legacy of his name to this lonely 
island does not occur in any 
existing hagiology, although, 
doubtless, he was a very good man. 
If the people are happy who have 
no history, then the St. Kildians 
must be a particularly felicitous 
race. The only historical associa- 
tion connected with the island is 
in its being employed as a St. 
Helena after the rebellion of 1715, 
when Lady Grange, the wife of 
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the brother of the Earl of Mar, 
and one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, was transported 
to this isolated rock, which was 
in those days as remote from the 
scenes of Jacobite conspiracies as 
any savage island in the Pacific. 
The story of this lady’s captivity 
isa romance. It supplied a topic 
of conversation for Dr. John- 
son and Boswell when they made 
their memorable trip to the High- 
lands. In the Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides, under date Sun- 
day, September 19th, I find this 
entry: ‘After dinner today we 
talked of the extraordinary fact of 
Lady Grange’s being sent to St. 
Kilda, and confined there for 
several years, without any means 
of relief. Dr. Johnson said, “If 
Macleod” (the owner of the island) 
“ would let it be known that he 
had such a place for naughty 
ladies, he might make it a very 
profitable island.” We had, in 
the course of our tour, heard of 
St. Kilda poetry. Dr. Johnson 
observed, “ It must be very poor, 
because they have very few 
images.” Boswell: “ There may 
be a poetical genius shown in com- 
bining these, and in making poetry 
ofthem.” Johnson: “Sir, a man 
cannot make fire but in proportion 
as he has fuel. He cannot coin 
guineas but in proportion as he 
has gold.”’ 

Reverting to the gloomy story 
of Lady Grange. The incidents 
of it would furnish a sensational 
novelist with materials for an ex- 
citing story. The wife of a man 
of the highest position in the coun- 
try, she was abducted and con- 
veyed to St. Kilda, where the 
poor woman lived a forlorn exist- 
ence among the half- civilised 
inhabitants. Here she was im- 
prisoned for seven years. Mac- 
leod’s steward came once a year 
to collect the feathers of the sea- 
fowl. He brought her supplies 
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of tea and sugar. The poor exile 
at last found means by which to 
send a letter to Edinburgh through 
a confidant. It was concealed in a 
clew of yarn. A ship was sent to 
her rescue, and she was taken 
away from St. Kilda only to die 
on the island of Harris. The ab- 
duction was, strange to say, accom- 
plished at the instigation of her 
husband, assisted by Lord Lovat 
of odious memory. Grange in a 
euphemistic legal phrase calls the 
brutal banishment ‘ sequestrating 
his wife.’ Dr. Johnson has another 
reference to St. Kilda. It was 
said, and is even now maintained, 
that the people of St. Kilda catch 
cold whenever strangers visit the 
island. ‘ How can there be,’ de- 
manded the Fleet Street philo- 
sopher, ‘a physical effect without 
a physical cause? He added, 
laughing, ‘ The arrival of a ship 
full of strangers would kill them ; 
for if one stranger gives them one 
cold, two strangers must give them 
two colds, and so on in propor- 
tion.’ 

It is only within quite recent 
years that the deep-sea steamers 
trading in the Outer Hebrides 
have thought of including St. 
Kilda in their programme. The 
island lies, a lonely and isolated 
rock in the illimitable Atlantic, 
fifty miles from the nearest 
island in the Sound. of Harris, 
-and one hundred and forty miles 
from the nearest mainland of 
Scotland. It is outside the steer- 
ing course of vessels. It is the 
Pitcairn of the British Isles. 
Kangaroo Island is not more remote 
from English sympathies than St. 
Kilda, which might belong to the 
savage Southern Sea, instead of 
being part of the United King- 
dom. News reaches St. Kilda 
slowly. The inhabitants prayed 
for the health of William IV. 
twelve months after Victoria had 
ascended the throne, St. Kilda 


is far from the touch of civilisa- 
tion. The islanders live in a 
world of their own. Hirta, the 
Norse name of the island, signifies 
the earth. No doubt the natives 
thought that St. Kilda was the 
whole earth, surrounded by the 
melancholy waste of waters. The 
majority of them have never seen 
a horse ; none of them have seen 
a railway train. The chief excite- 
ment in their lives is the call at 
remote intervals of a steamer. 
Newspapers are curiosities in the 
island. The parson of the island 
of Cumbrae prayed for the good 
people of the Greater and Lesser 
Cumbrae, and for the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The St. Kildians have an 
equal sense of their ownimportance 
and individuality. If St. Kilda 
hears nothing of England, well, 
England hears nothing of St. Kilda. 
As the Orcadian boatman said to 
the southern tourist in Punch, who 
was astonished to hear that at the 
Orkneys in the winter-time the 
natives do not see any newspapers 
for three months at a time, and 
that consequently they did not 
know what was transpiring in 
London, ‘ Na, but, ye see, ye’re just 
as ill aff i’ London as we are, 
for ye dinna ken what's gaun on 
here!’ The factor’s boat visits 
St. Kilda twice a year. The only 
Highland steamers that steer out 
so far west are the Hebridean and 
the Dunara Castle. During the 
past summer (1884) these two 
steamers made three trips each to 
the island. Both boats were 
filled on each occasion with pas- 
sengers delighted with so novel a 
trip. Comfortable, steady-sailing 
steamers, the steward’s depart- 
ment on either boat is quite equal 
to that of a P.& O. liner. Their 
only fault is their smallness. The 
Hebridean has cabin berths for 
forty-six and the Dunara Castle 
for forty-four passengers. Both 
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steamers make a voyage each week 
from the Clyde to the Outer 
Hebrides, and afford a splendid 
week's pleasure-sailing. The trip 
has all the charms of a yachting 
cruise, without its cost and incon- 
venience. There is-no fear of 
getting aimlessly becalmed in the 
‘ doldrums,’ or ‘ beating up’ against 
an adverse breeze. Admiral Rous’s 
protest against the ‘ tea-kettle’ ele- 
ment in navigation notwithstand- 
ing, a cruise in a west-coast 
steamer is an experience to be 
recalled with quite a rapture of 
retrospect in after days and amid 
different scenes. The Atlantic 
air invigorates the town and toil- 
worn life; the panoramic pros- 
pect is ever changing. These 
trading boats, too, call at all sorts 
of out-of-the-way islands, remote 
lochs, and little lonely impromptu 
piers, by signal, to receive and 
deliver goods, and the informal 
character of the programme makes 
the trip all the more enjoyable. 
But it is only on special occasions, 
which are duly announced, that 
St. Kilda, lying sixty miles from 
the nearest part of the Lewis, is 
visited. The voyage occupies six 
days, and covers nine hundréd 
miles. The fare is 3/. 3s.,and the 
cuisine, which is capital, costs 
12. 15s. in addition, or breakfast 
28., dinner 2s, 6d., and tea 2s. 
The sleeping accommodation is 
improved if you get a deck cabin, 
which may be booked in advance. 
As St. Kilda and the romantic 
voyage to the island become better 
known, it will, no doubt, be re- 
cognised as a new holiday ground 
for the British tourist, and with 
this invasion the place will lose 
some of its novelty, and the in- 
habitants their unaffected simpli- 
city. Probably Mr. David Mac- 
Brayne may be induced to add 
St. Kilda to the route of his mag- 
nificent steamers, the classic 


Clansman, the Clydesdale, or the 
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famous Claymore, all of which 
at the present time touch at Stor- 
noway and the Harris, the Ultima 
Thule of his fleet. 

But revenons d nos moutons, 
The St. Kildian steamer is drop- 
ping down the Clyde this Thurs- 
day afternoon in August, with an 
unclouded sky giving earnest of 
pleasant weather. Away down 
the Clyde, which the hard-headed 
men of Glasgow found a narrow, 
shallow dyke of mud, and have 
made, by a perseverance that has 
never slept, a marine Mississippi. 
Away down the Clyde, forested 
with the masts of all climes, and 
fringed with ship-building yards, 
bright with flaming forges and 
busy with ringing hammers, where 
the fleets of the future are rising 
in every stage of completion from 
their cradles. Away down the 
Clyde, past the castle-crags of 
Dambarton, past Greenock, where 
the industrial river widens into 
the Atlantic, whose waves in the 
freshening breeze scatter in asmoke 
of spray over our bows. 

Afternoon is deepening into 
evening as we skirt the Cumbraes, 
and when Arran is passed there 
is the rosy radiance of the sunset 
on its mountain peaks. And then 
night comes upon the darkling 
Atlantic, and all we know of the 
rocky Mull of Cantyre, where 
five turbulent tides rush and roar, 
is given by the motion of the 
steamer. 1f we were on deck, and 
spent the time amid the magic 
and mystery of the moonlight, we 
should see a cloud of spindrift 
rising like spun glass high above 
the bows, and a wake of phospho- 
rescent tumult at the stern; and 
behold the break of day coming 
dove-coloured on the sea, some- 
where between the Sound of Islay, 
the Paps of Jura, and the crags 
of Scarba ; perhaps catching a 
glimpse, in the gray of the early 
morning, of the whirlpool of 
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‘Corrievreckan, in the strait 
between Jura and Scarba. Corrie- 
vreckan is the Mahlstrém of the 
Western Highlands. The swirling 
currents make a sound heard at a 
very great distance. Campbell, 
who had a Highland home on the 
shore of the Sound of Jura, speaks 
in his ‘ Gertrade of Wyoming ’ of 

* The distant isles that hear the loud 

Corbrechtan roar ;’ 
Sir Walter describes in ‘ The Lord 
of the Isles,’ 
‘Scarba’s isle, whose tortured shore 

Still rings to Corryvreckan's roar ;’ 
while in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border’ we are advised, 

And a adpora sF Banecveiies; 

Shun, O shun, the gulf profound, 

Where Corrivreckan’s surges roar.’ 

Which wedo. For behold ! after 
breakfast the glory of the Sound 
of Kerrera opening out Oban the 
Beautiful, shining white in its 
green setting of steepy wooded 
heights, rising in terraces of fir 
and pine. Time enough while 
the aggressive steam-winch is 
busy with cask and case, loading 
and unloading, for the voyager to 
revel in the panorama that Oban 
looks upon. There is, perhaps, 
no fairer scene in the world than 
the view you obtain by climbing 
the hillside above the harbour of 
Oban. You do not see the 
buildings of the town from this 
- eminence. They lie under the 
hill. But you see the noble bay, 
with its pleasure navy, reflecting 
itself in a sheeny sea; the green, 
soft shores of Kerrera, and beyond 
that island, with, apparently, but 
a strip of sea between, the majestic 
mountains of Mall. To the north- 
west is the Sound of Mull. You 
look down this broad highway of 
glancing ocean to Ardnamurchan 
Point, forty miles. Filling the 
immediate ' foreground is the 
picturesque pine-plumed promon- 
tory, on which stands all that is 





left of Dunollie Castle, its ruins 
mirroring themselves in grays and 
greens and browns in the glassy 
calm ; in the middle distance, off 
the long emeraldine shores of 
Lismore (‘The Great Garden’), in 
a deeper key of colour, is Duart 
Castle, with the Lady's Island, 
with its tragic associations of the 
wife left to drown by her husband, 
to be rescued by her brothers, 
who avenged the dastardly deed ; 
and beyond the highlands of 
Morven, with ‘ the table of Mor- 
ven,’ where the sun lies on the 
hills melting away in ethereal 
blues, until the mountains seem to 
belong to the land of dreams, and 
where the gods feast and toy 
and laugh at man. To the north- 
east is Loch Linnhe, the water- 
way to Glencoe, Ben Nevis, and 
the Caledonian Canal. Behind 
Oban the sun searches out the two 
red gleaming granite cones of 
Ben Cruachan, its sharp peaks 
making it the most graceful of all 
the Scotch mountains. It seems 
strangely near: the rarefied light 
destroys distance. You might, so 
to speak, throw across to the 
Lismore lighthouse ; but it is nine 
miles away. 

The steamer’s bell is sounding ; 
and all too soon we are backing 
out of the bay, threading through 
a fleet of yachts with decks white 
as ivory, hulls black as jet, masts 
that are rakish, and sails that in 
their sunny expanse of snow are, 
indeed, ‘white wings.’ If the 
view from Oban on a beautiful 
summer morning is a memorable 
thing, what is the prospect when 
you leave the bay and steer up 
the Sound of Mall, leaving to 
the north Loch Etive, with the 
pensive picture of Dunstaffnage 
Castle, brooding in a green gloom 
of wood; Ben Cruachan to the 
east ; and a labyrinth of sea and 
mountain, where loch is linked to 
loch, where there are gulfs within 
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gulfs, and islands beyond islands? 
There is a prolonged stay at 
Tobermory, the capital of Mull. 
This mountain metropolis has ‘a 
Berlin Wool Emporium’ facing 
the harbour, which at once asserts 
the importance of the place. 
There are one or two good hotels, 
@ prosperous bank, and several 
tastefully-built places of worship. 
But Tobermory as a town is less 
interesting than Tobermory as a 
Highland harbour. The noble 
bay, with its sheltering island, 
might have been made especially 
for yachts. There are few finer 
anchorage grounds. Let us 
sketch the picture while the 
steam-winch is at work. A cre- 
scent of shining bay, with here 
and there an aristocratic steam- 
yacht contrasting with rude, red- 
sailed fishing-boats; a stretch of 
sand and shingle and boulder, 
where brown nets are drying and 
a ‘dour’-looking Highlander is 
patching up a battered boat; a 
curve of green hills, where shops, 
cottages, and public buildings 
are mixed up in harmonious con- 
fusion ; outside the bay, the sea 
just stirred with ‘catspaws’ by a 
breeze from the south, with here 
and there a lane of placid green 
water; beyond the Morven moun- 
tains, a dark blue ; close on shore, 
the afternoon sun searching out 
the cool colours of the sea-bed, 
silvers and greens, blues and pur- 
ples, that Colin Hunter, Brett, 
and Hook have yet to discover. 
When Tobermory is left, and 
Ardnamurchan Point rounded, 
the voyage is a progress between 
lonely and desolate islands, where 
melancholy waves break on silent 
shores, peopled only by screaming 
sea-birds, The vessel pauses at 
some of these isolated places, for 
the purpose of unloading bags of 
meal or agricultural implements, 
sometimes to take in wool from 
the shearings. The screw of the 
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steamer ceases for a moment its 
steady throb, and we see a rude 
big-bowed boat propelled with 
long heavy oars that a Viking 
might have pulled, and a rag of 
rusty sail, coming from one of 
the islands. The crew have blue 
eyes and yellow hair, proclaiming 
their Scandinavian origin, or they 
are dark and swarthy and belong 
to the Celtic family. They scram- 
ble up the heaving gangway with 
their box or bag of produce, and 
soon the great screw revolves 
again, and the little boat with its 
long oars and lonely men drops far 
away behind, a mere speck on a 
spectral sea. The enjoyment of 
this sail past Muck, Eigg, Rum, 
Carna, Scalpa, and other islands, 
and then along the sterile shores 
of Skye, depends, of course, upon 
the mind of the spectator. These 
desolate islands studding a lead- 
en-hued plain of sea, with no 
evidence of life, will carry with 
them no charm to the blasé idler 
who prefers the Spa at Scar- 
borough, with its mad music, its 
over-dressed crowds, its glamour 
and glare of frivolity. As Wil- 
liam Black writes: ‘There are 
some who say that Lewis is a 
mournful and desolate island, set 
amidst gray seas, hidden by rain 
and the cold winter mists. That 
may be so; but there are others 
who will never think of it but as 
under the irrepressible glamour of 
these silent summer nights, when 
the sea and the sky and the moon- 
lit hills seemed to belong to an en- 
chanted world, and merely to live 
was to breathe the air of romance.’ 

The journey northward across 
the Minch to Harris has been too 
vividly described by William 
Black for another pen to attempt 
the picture, and no better guide 
to the Outer Hebrides can be ob- 
tained than that surpassing novel- 
ist’s Princess of Tnule. The first 
glimpse of St. Kilda is obtained 
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on the afternoon of Saturday, as 
the steamer churns her way across 
the Atlantic, with nothing before 
her bows but America. In the 
distance one at once admires the 
picturesque shape of this inacces- 
sible island. Lewis has been de- 
scribed as a big peat floating in 
the Atlantic, so flat and mono- 
tonous and dismal is it in form ; 
but St. Kilda stands out in wild 
and rocky‘outline from the sea, 
its precipitous cliffs descending 
hundreds of feet sheer into the 
waves that leap up their sides in 
fountains of spray. It is a great 
reward for the scrutinising eyes 
of the tourist throng, this first sight 
of the St. Kilda group of islets 
rising so majestically above the 
long dark oily swell of the At- 
lantic, a sea-mist wreathing their 
rugged outlines. The steamer 
seems like an apparition in these 
silent seas. An island in front 
appears to be covered with snow; 
Suddenly the fog-horn is sounded 


and the ship’s gun is fired, and 
the snow-clad island loses its 
whiteness, and the air is darkened 


with thousands of sea-birds, 
rising in screeching fright. This 
wonder of wild wings is one of 
the sensations of the voyage. 
There seems every variety : the 
swallow-like terns; the pyots, 
with their scarlet beaks and legs ; 
the diving guillemots, with their 
§Kurroo! kurroo!’ the little 
‘ dookers,’ the long-necked skarts, 
the great gannets, the fluttering 
kittiwakes, the parrot-like puffins, 
the ponderous solan-geese, and 
the fish-gorged tulmars. Some 
of the solan-geese are too full of 
herring to fly, and the gluttonous 
birds cannot rise above the water 
until the cargo they have on 
board has been displaced. Says 
Mr. Payne, ‘It has been calcu- 
lated that these birds devour 
214,000,000 herrings a year, 
which is equal to 305,715 bar- 
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rels, more than the total average 
of herrings barrelled on the whole 
of the north-east coast of Scot- 
land.’ These haunts of the wild 
birds are two immense detached 
rocks, rising in precipitous masses, 
and adjoining the small sheep 
island of Boreray, about five 
miles to the north-east of St. 
Kilda, which is soon reached. 
St. Kilda proper is two islands 
with a sound between them, the 
larger portion being the inhabited 
part. Surrounding it are atten- 
dant islets. St. Kilda is about 
three miles long and two broad. 
The shape of the island has been 
compared to a leg of mutton, and 
rises in stupendous cliffs, one 
called Conochan rising to a height 
of 1300 feet, and reputed to be 
the highest crag in Great Britain. 
The firing of the ship's gun 
brings out the whole population 
of St. Kilda. Men and women 
hasten down to the landing-place, 
and soon a boat is launched, and 
we run in at the little bay, above 
which the houses, thirteen in 
number, together with manse, 
church, and storehouse, are built 
in the shape of a crescent, on 
ground sloping steeply to the 
sea. A stone wall encloses this 
little colony. Above the houses 
are austere heights. Each cot- 
tage has its cultivated patch of 
ground. 

The scene on landing is a 
remarkable one. Excited men in 
blue serge with scarlet worsted 
scarves, and women and children 
with gay red shawls thrown over 
their heads, greet the visitors as if 
they had knownthemall their lives. 
The islanders shake hands with 
their invaders with affectionate 
warmth. The greetings are in 
Gaelic, with here and there an 
English expression coming in like 
a word in italics. Three people 
only can speak English on the 
island out of a population of 
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seventy-three souls (including a 
newly-born baby), the minister, one 
schoolmaster, and the midwife. 
The latter is the doctor of the 
island, and abusy time the devoted 
woman has, for sickness is perma- 
nently prevalent on- the island. 
This unhealthy condition of the 
place is mainly brought about by 
intermarriage, which carries the 
natural penalty of unhealthy 
children and excessive infant 
mortality. The first inquiry when 
a vessel touches at the island 
is, ‘ Have you a doctor on board ? 
Tf this is the case, he has soon a 
variety of ailments, real or 
imaginary, to relieve. The first 
request is for physic; the next 
for sweets. The natives have a 
special weakness for pills and 
peppermint-lozenges, drugs and 
Doncaster butter-scoteh, Let us 
sketch the group of natives as they 
welcome us with unfeigned delight. 
The men are swarthy and hardy- 
looking, and the women comely of 
aspect, but are loud and clattering 
of voice. Retiring from the little 
company is a newly-made bride. 
The husband seems apprehensive 
of the invaders. He guards the 
lissom lass jealously. She wears 
a white cap under the. protection 
of her shawl, and the cap the 
husband does not appear to wish 
the assembly to see. We give 
hostages to the islanders in shepe 
oftobaccoand pipes, steel brooches, 
Everton toffee, Cockle’s pills, tape, 
pins and needles, nicknacks, and 
gingerbread. There is a general 
distribution of gifts. Every St. 
Kildian beams with undisguised 
delight. After this presentation 
the islanders, one by one, submit 
their treasures for inspection and 
sale. Each woman brings from 
under her shaw) knitted wool 
stockings, or handkerchiefs laden 
with the eggs of sea-birds. A 
brisk trade begins. Stockings 
realise eighteen-pence a pair ; eggs 
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fetch a penny each. Some of the 
traders dispose of native brooches, 
a primitive article of jewelry much 
of the ancient circular fabula 
character, and made out of a piece 
of copper cut out of a circle, the 
pin supplied by a straightened 
fish-hook. 

Presently a movement is made 
towards the houses. They are 
well-built stone cottages with 
zinc roofs. The interiors smell of 
peat. In each tenement there are 
several spinning-wheels and a 
loom. The islanders produce a 
very serviceable woollen cloth of 
light colour from the wool which 
they pluck from the backs of their 
sheep. Soon a cloth market is 
opened. The only difficulty is in 
the visitor's ignorance of the 
quantity of cloth required for a 
suit, a coat, a waistcoat, or a pair 
of trousers. The question of mea- 
surement becomes amusing. The 
dimensions vary from five yards 
to fifteen, and the ruling price of 
the cloth is 3s. per yard. The 
present houses are palaces com- 
pared with the old abodes. They 
were huts of the kind that are still 
to be met in Skye and the Lewis, 
destitute of chimney or window, 
with walls and roof of turf, with 
peat fire in the centre, the smoke 
from which saturates the straw of 
the roof until it is ebonised into 
manure. One of these old hovels 
Temains as an unfragrant remin- 
iscence of the past. It is used as 
a storehouse. Weenter. There 
is a fire of dried turf aglow on the 
hearthstone, which is m the centre 
of the hut. An old crone makes 
the darkness visible by the agency 
of an antique - shaped oil-lamp. 
It is suspended from the roof, 
fed by fulmar oil, with wick of 
sheep's wool. By this illumina- 
tion we view the interior. The 
walls are sable with smoke ; from 
the roof hang the stomachs of 
solan-geese ; the floor is of earth. 
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A.wooden box-like structure sup- 
plies the offices of a bed at one 
side of the open space. There is 
no chimney or window. The 
absence of both seems to have been 
regarded by the builder as a ne- 
cessity to make manure of the roof. 
But, taken as a whole, the houses 
of distant St. Kilda are superior 
to the crofters’ dwellings in Skye, 
the Harris, and the Lewis. 

After this tour of inspection, 
we are invited by one or two in- 
trepid islanders to the cliffs, to 
witness how they capture the 
fulmar birds. The walk is upa 
steep hill terminating in Conochan. 
A sturdy c fastene a rope 
of hair, bound with sheepskin, 
round his body. About twenty 
fathoms of this cable he keeps 
uncoiled in his hand. The cord 
is held by two comrades standing 
on the brink of the abyss. He 
then adroitly descends the sheer 
sharp sides of the precipitous rocks 
The sea boils below in the dizzy 
hollow. There is a mist above. 
The fisher grasps his staunch cord. 
Such an equipment is bequeathed 
by the possessor as a treasure to 
his descendants. ‘If a father 
leaves his rope to a daughter, the 
young woman is reckoned one of 
the best matches in the island.’ 
The English party follow with 
eager eye the cragsman’s dramatic 
but daily exploit. His implement 
is a long stick with a noose at 
the end. Attached to his body 
is a bladder. He snatches the 
unwary fulmar or gannet by its 
neck. The bird in his grasp is 
frightened, and vomits the oil 
from its stomach into the bladder- 
vessel of the man. The bird is 
then killed for the value of its 
feathers, which fetch fourpence 
per pound. The spectacle is a 
‘dithery’ one to men of unflinching 
nerves to face; but to the cour- 
ageous cragsman the enterprise 
seems an easy diversion. He 
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ascends the face of the cliff with 
the same alacrity as he was: let 
down. Daring as may seem this 
method of capture, mishaps seldom 
eccur. The St. Kildians are men 
of steady nerves and wonderful 
powers of endurance. While the 
men ensnare the fulmar, the wo- 
men find theirquarry in the puffins, 
which are taken in their burrows 
by small dogs. The ‘nine hours’ 
movement’ has yet to reach St. 
Kilda. When they are not fishing, 
cultivating their garden ground, 
scaling the rocks for feathers or 
eggs, the islanders are spinning 
and weaving seventeen hours out 
of the twenty-four. Mr. Payne 
supplies a pleasant picture of their 
politeness. ‘They never forget 
to greet one another morning and 
evening. The men raise their 
bonnets with the left hand, and 
hold out the right. All remain 
seated in church until the women 
have departed. ... Family worship 
is held in every cottage morning 
and evening. Every meal is pre- 
ceded by a grace, nor will they 
take a drink of milk or water 
without uncovering the head... . 
The men meet nearly every morn- 
ing in front of one of their dwell- 
ings to discuss business. They 
all talk in the loudest tones. ... 
A stranger would fancy they were 
coming to blows. . .. The subjects 
discussed are, “Shall we hunt 
sheep, or mend nets, or catch 
solan geese ?”’ 

We return to the steamer to 
sleep. The next day will be 
Sunday. There seems to be no 
night in these latitudes. The sky 
is a pale shining green, with a 
silvery moon and _ throbbing 
planets. The sea has a metallic 
lust:e. ‘The sun that has so 
lately crimsoned the western 
heavens is again tinging the 
eastern horizon, as if unwilling 
to leave the scenes he made so 
fair.’ The programme for Sunday 
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is to attend a special service at 
the kirk. The minister, Mr, 
McKay, has promised the tourists 
an English sermon in the after- 
noon. The kirk belongs to the 
Free Church party. A fine 
mosaic of mould adorns the walls. 
This edifice is the least comfortable 
on the island. The tinkling bell 
which summons the party to the 
service bears theinscription, ‘ Janet 
Corven, 1861.’ It is, no doubt, 
a ship’s bell, the salvage from some 
wreck. The church is crowded 
with visitors and natives. One of 
the former acts as precentor. The 
minister preaches a perfervid ser- 
mon. Its delivery occupies exactly 
fifty-three minutes. It is punctu- 
ated by ‘apostolic blows and 
knocks, to prove the doctrine 
orthodox,’ on an average of three 
times a minute. A wonderful 
minister, Mr. McKay. Sands 
writes thus of him: ‘ He is one, 
indeed, of whom it may be said 
that he commands attention, for 
if any woman, say, happens to 
drop asleep, she is immediately 
roused with a Lachlan, duisg a 
bhean ; cha bhi cadal an I frinn 
— Lachlan, awaken your wife; 
she won’t sleep much in hell, I 
think.”’ 
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With the admonitions of the St. 
Kildian pastor in our ears we 
return to the steamer. The rigid- 
ity of Scottish sabbatarianism 
prevails on the island. A few of 
the natives invite us into their 
cottages. The majority are icily 
repellent. Before the afternoon 
has passed the wind changes, the 
sea roughens, the fog-horn signals 
for us to hasten back to the boats. 
There is one addition to our party. 
A St. Kildian woman, suffering 
from a tumour, sails with us to 
Skye, to receive hospital treatment 
at Portree. Unless she is well 
enough to return by the factor’s 
boat in September, she will have 
to remain in Skye until the sum- 
mer days of next year. The 
factor is the agent of the Macleods 
of Macleod, to whom St. Kilda 
belongs, and he visits the island 
twice a year to barter stores for 
feathers, their staple trade. It 
has been sugyested that the 
islanders should be supplied with 
their necessaries independently of 
the owner of the island; and that 
if private enterprise is unequal to 
the task, Government aid should 
be given. The St. Kildians, how- 
ever, do not complain. 

EDWARD BRADBURY. 





THE OLD COMMODORE’S PET PIKE, 
AND HOW I CAUGHT IT. 


—_—_ 


Ir my good friend Dick Dacres 
had not asked me to Seabrook 
some summers ago, I should cer- 
tainly have never known of such 
a being as the Old Commodore of 
my story, nor should I have made 
a short and fleeting acquaintance 
with that confounded pet pike of 
his. But as a certain ruling pas- 
sion, of which I shall presently 
speak, urged me to accept Dick’s 
invitation, so also it led me not 
only to catch the fish in question, 
but to ‘catch it’ hot and strong 
from its highly intemperate owner; 
and how both facts came to pass 
was somewhat after this fashion : 

By profession I am a soldier, 
my rank in the army being what, 
in these days of chafling, is not 
very inappropriately called a ‘ mud 
major.” And why so termed? Be- 
cause this sort of field officer is 
so seldom seen on parades, booted, 
spurred, and mounted, but, per 
contra, almost always to be noted 
tramping it afoot through mud and 
mire in command of a battalion 
company. 

Soldiering, then, being the utile 
of my life, its dulce is, and always 
has been, angling. From boy- 
hood to manhood my rod and line 
have been a part and parcel of 
myself, and wherever I have 
served, and time and opportunity 
offered, they have been freely and, 
I may say without boasting, ex- 
pertly used. With them I have 
caught seer and mahseer in the 
seas and rivers of Bengal ; calli- 
peever and mountain mullet in 
those of Jamaica; salmon in 
Scottish streams, Jack in Irish 
ones, and trout in the purling 


brooks of Devon and Cornwall. 
I have struggled with and con- 
quered cod on the banks of New- 
foundland, hauled up congers 
from their lairs among the rocks 
and reefs of Jersey ; and when I 
could not get these gigantic eels— 
the alpha of the deep-sea fishing 
off that island—then I have con- 
tented myself with the piscatorial 
omega of the place, to wit, digging 
for, and raking out of the sand, 
the tiny and delicate langon, or 
sand-eel, to be treated for the - 
table after the manner of white- 
bait at Greenwich or Blackwall. 
Truly sand-eeling is 
‘the delight 
Of a shiny night, 
In the season of the year,’ 

of the belles of Jersey; and on 
the shores of its bays and gréves 
these young ladies catch the lili- 
putian anguillas, catch colds, and 
are popularly accredited with catch- 
ing eligible bridegrooms. 

But leaving these beauteous 
fisherwomen, and harking back 
to my own individuality, when 
Dick Dacres summoned me to 
The Retreat, Seabrook, to spend 
a fortnight with him, his young 
wife, and pretty sister, I hesitated 
not to say yea to the hospitable 
request. Seabrook, as most peo- 
ple know, is a little village in 
Kent, rising into fashion, pictur- 
esquely situated on the high land 
between Shorncliffe and Hythe, 
overlooking the English Channel 
from Folkestone to Dungeness, 
and having that expensive and 
ridiculously absurd water- way 
which Mr. Pitt dug to impede 
Napoleon I. from invading Eng- 
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land, the Royal Military Canal, 
traversing the little village at its 
base 


Now, be it proclaimed aloud 
that Dacres, although one of the 
very best fellows that ever lived, 
is about one of the- very worst 
ones you'll find in matters of 
sport. He can’t shoot, he can’t 
hunt, he can’t row. He knows 
no more about cricket than a 
Frenchman; he never had a rac- 
quet-bat in his hand nor a foot- 
ball at his feet ; and as to fishing 
—well, he is as ignorant of the 
gentle craft as his two-months- 
old son and heir. Nevertheless, 
as he wrote that, besides pleasant 
society and good cheer, he was in 
a position to get me a superabun- 
dance of my favourite recreation 
* in the neighbourhood of his home- 
stead, he heaped a Pelion upon 
Ossa to my already strong reasons 
for running down to see him and 
his. 

Scarcely had I driven up to 
The Retreat, and been welcomed 
heartily, than Dick put into my 
hand a slip of official-looking 
paper, and said, 

‘ Here, old chappie, here’s your 
ticket ; here’s your passport to the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, so to 
speak ; here's the “ open sesame ” 
to the flood-gates of one of the 
finest fishing- grounds in England, 
the Royal Military Canal hard 
by. By Jove, old man, you'll fill 
your crawl’ (he meant to say 
creel; but let that pass) ‘ every 
day and in no time with all sorts 
and conditions of fish, from a 
stickleback up to the great sea- 
serpent. Wifey dear, we'll get 
rid of the butcher and the poul- 
terer so long as Fisher remains 
with us; so look up your Soyer 
and your Mrs. Beeton’s cookery- 
books as to the thousand and one 
ways of dressing fish.’ 

‘Whereabouts did you say, 
Dick, that the fishing was to be 
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got? I asked, still with the docu- 
ment unread in my hand. 

*In the canal you see running 
there, Izak’—Izak is my Chris- 
tian name—‘the Royal Military 
Canal. It literally swarms with 
fish—at least, so they tell me— 
carp, pike, plaice, solese—’ 

‘Pardon me, Dick, interrapt- 
ing you with a bad pun; but 
soles have no place in canals.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, as a general rule ; 
but in this royal one they are 
sure to have been placed.’ 

It was no use arguing with such 
an ignoramus in fishing as was 
my friend; so I put the pass into 
my pocket, and perused it at the 
first opportunity. It ran thus: 


‘RE. Office, Dover, July 8, 188—. 
‘Major Izak Smart Fisher has 
permission to angle for one month 
from the towing-path of the R.M. 
Canal. 
(Signed) Ep. Lone Mesurer, R.E. 
Col.-Com. R.E., 8.E. Dist.’ 


There were two things in this 
document which bothered me con- 
siderably. First, how came it 
that I, who had heard of every 
good, bad, and indifferent angling 
stream and pond in England, 
should never, ere this, have been 
made cognisant of this Royal 
Military Canal’s first chop fishing 
properties? Then why was I to 
fish from the towing-path only, 
which, by reason of its traffic, 
would be about the worst place 
to get good sport from? How- 
ever, I settled it satisfactorily 
with myself that the muddy and 
almost stagnant waters must be 
well and closely preserved ; that 
I would accept the omne ignotum 
pro magnifico doctrine in re- 
spect to them; that I would 
cast my lines to-morrow into their 
very depths, and, if there were fish 
swimming there, out they should 
come with a hook in their jaws. 














That morrow was perfection 
for a successful fishing expedi- 
tion. In the words of Izaak 
Walton himself: 

* A day with not too bright a beam ; 

A warm but not a scorching sun ; 


A southern gale to curl the stream, 


And, angler, half your work is done."* 


I took my rod, armed myself 
with suitable bait, and went out 
—I need hardly say—bottom-fish- 
ing. The last words I heard as 
I left the house were, ‘Be sure 
and bring me some carp, Major 
Fisher; I’m awfully fond of carp.’ 
And it was pretty Violet Dacres 
who spoke them. 

Then I went my ways to the 
canal. I fished every foot of it, 
from Seabrook to Hythe, and far 
beyond that deadly-lively Cinque 
Port, and caught—well, if I am 
not the essence of veracity I am 
nothing—one baby perch, one 
tench in early boyhood or girl- 


hood, I know not which, a dace, - 


and a small eel out on the loose’ 
from the paternal home in the 
mud; and no sooner were these 
embryos of their race in my pos- 
session than I threw them con- 
temptuously back again. Then 
I returned to The Retreat, a down- 
cast and disappointed man ; and 
had to endure some frowns and 
chaff and mild reproof from Mrs. 
and Miss Dacres for an empty 
basket. 

‘The next day was the exact 
counterpart of the day before ; 
and out I sallied once more, de- 
termining that if I were equally 
unlucky, I’d go to Westernhanger 
Station and make a bolt of it to 
London ; for I felt that I could not 
again stand the plaisanteries of 
the ladies, and their ill-concealed 
suspicions that I was next akin 
to an impostor, and knew no more 
about fishing than the master of 
the household. And things, in- 


* We quote from memory, and possib! 
i y im the two words italisieed, . 
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deed, looked as if they would 
presently end at the station afore- 
said, when I came across a 
‘ yokel,’ evidently of the Kentish 
hop-fields, loafing along the bank 
of the canal. 

‘ Does there happen to be such 
a thing as what is called a fish in 
this water, my friend?’ said I; 
‘I have been here these two days, 
and absolutely got nothing worth 
taking away.’ 

‘Well, meester,’ he replied, 
‘fish there be, as mostly where 
there be water there be fish.’ 

* Yes ; and I am told that they 
swarm and are overgrown here- 
abouts.’ 

He burst out into a loutish 
guffaw, and said, 

‘Overgrown, be they? Fecks, 
meester, they don’t gib em toime 
for that !’ 

‘ How so? 

‘ They ’as em hout soon a’most 
as they be born.’ 

* What do you mean? 

‘I means as how that this yere 
side of the canal is fished—lord- 
a-me, sir !—by every Lunnon gent 
as comes into these parts of Kent. 
They goes to the Ryle Hengineer 
at Dover, gets a bit of paper, buys 
a rod and a loin and a nook or 
two, and comes and fishes here, 
blow ‘igh, blow low. The fish, 
meester, can’t get a chance of a- 
growing up at all on this side, so 
in course they don’t troy, but 
grubs and lives over there.’ 

He pointed to the other or 
right bank of the canal, and con- 
tinued, 

‘ There’s a tidy lot of fish there. 
There was a gent as I know’d last 
year, he filled his basket in no 
time over there; but he know’d 
what he was about, he did. That 
‘ere cove gived me a bob when I 
told him what I’ve telled you.’ 

Not to be outdone by the gent 
of last year, I too tipped my in- 
formant liberally. He thanked 
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me, winked a sort of knowing 
wink, which meant volumes if I 
could only have appreciated it, 
and was gone. I had to walk 
more than a mile down the tow- 
ing-path before I came to a narrow 
wooden bridge, which spanned 
the stream, and enabled me to 
cross ; then I had to do the mile 
back again, until the ‘over there’ 
was reached. 

It was a little winding ditch- 
like cutting, which led from the 
canal through an undergrowth 
tangle, until it expanded into a 
good broad pond or small lake. 
I must say that there was a sus- 
picious look of a preserved vivier 
or fish-pond about it, but if so, to 
whom did it belong, there being 
neither house, nor lawn, nor 
grounds within sight ofit. Clearly, 
to my angling eye, it was a safe 
find for big fish, and big fish I 
must catch, or cut and run from 
The Retreat and the Dacres’s of 
that ilk. 

* Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die,’ 
said I to myself; ‘preserved or 
not, public or private, into those 
black waters goes my line. Chut! 
why hesitate? why lose a moment? 
By Neptune and Amphitrite, there 
is my warrant for fishing it star- 
ing me in the face from that 
board nailed on that tree. ‘No 
one is allowed to angle in the 
Royal Military Canal without a 
pass,” it says. Have I not that 
precious document? is it not at this 
instant available from the right- 
hand pocket of my Norfolk jacket? 

Why, certainly ! so here goes.’ 

In went my line; scarce in 
than out again, with a two-pound 
perch wriggling at the end of it. 
Eureka! I have found it! At 
it again! and at the next cast I 
hooked and landed Perca’s twin 
brother. 





* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood—’ 
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I stopped short in the hackneyed 
quotation, for, lo and behold, a 
Brobdignagian pike lying under 
a taft of reeds, close to the broken 
bank, within easy reach of my 
rod ! 

I had my artificial minnow on 
the gut before you could say Jack 
Robinson, and I spun it with the 
artist’s hand under his very nose. 
He rushed at it like a hungry 
shark rushes at an inviting piece 
of fat American salted pork, and, 
with an audible snap, bolted it. 

‘ Let him have time to gorge,’ 
I mentally repeated; ‘many a 
splendid jack is lost by too much 
hurry in striking : festina lente, 
Izak, old chap. One, two, three, 
four, five, six—now !’ and I gave 
him a vigorous, yet skilful, coup 
de grace. 

He certainly must have realised 
the jerk, and discovered that in 
his maw there was an unusual 
and painful article of food, for he 
made a sudden and rapid dash up 
the pond, and, had I not known 
how to deal with him, he would 
have snapped my line and got 
away. But as I was up to a 
thing or two in pike-fishing, I 
played him steadily and long, 
tired him out gradually, and ulti- 
mately drew him to shore, a fine, 
fat, healthy giant of his race. 

I was deftly cutting out the 
barbs of my bait, and thinking 
with what ‘nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles’ Violet would 
receive me this evening, when I 
was startled by a loud, gruff, and 
angry voice behind me shouting 
out, 

‘ Hullo, you confounded land- 
lubber ! what the deuce are you 
doing here ? 

I turned round, and faced a 
short, stumpy, rubicund-visaged, 
elderly man, a sailor evidently by 
the maritime cut of his ‘ toggery,’ 
and who was in the whitest of 
white heats of ungovernable rage. 




















I must modify and tone down 
the strong language he was about 
to favour me with, or I should 
incur my reader’s dissatisfaction ; 
nevertheless, by so doing much of 
its old-fashioned nautical vigour 
and raciness will be lost. 

‘What the blank blank are 
you doing here, I ask ?’ 

‘Only fishing,’ I replied, as 
quietly as possible. ‘Can’t you 
see that ?’ 

‘Only fishing! You have the 
cheek, you son of a disrated sea- 
cook, to tell me only fishing ! 
Who gave you leave ? 

‘Why, the Royal Engineer at 
Dover, if you must know. Ihave 
his pass in my pocket.’ 

‘I'd like to drive it with a 
marlin-spike into your lantern 
jaws, and make you eat it! Why, 
you blessed landshark, there’s no 
man, bar myself, can grant liberty 
for any one to fish here; and why? 
because the pond is mine, sir, 
upon my estate, sir, and every 
fish in it is my property. Before 
I, Roderick Madden, Commodore 
R.N., put those fishes in, it was 
as empty as a grog-can is of grog 
after eight bells noon, empty as 
a dry dock, empty as your ugly 
figure-head is. Shiver my tim- 
bers! that jack you have so lub- 
berly trapped and murdered is 
my pike—my pet pike—y, e, ¢, 

t! 


‘Do you hear me? I have 
-had him since he was spawned ; 
I have fed him with my own 
hands for years—no short com- 
mons either; and how he could 
have been such a lubberly fool as 
to have been taken in by that gim- 
crack twopenny-halfpenny dummy 
minnow of yours passes my un- 
derstanding. However, you shall 
smart for it. I'll have you mar- 
ried to the gunner’s daughter ; 
the bo’sun shall lay it into you 
with the cat; the starboard watch 
shall keel-haul you. I'll make 
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you ery peccavy for this trespass 
and theft!” 


In the intensity of his anger 
his old board-ship days seemed to 
be coming over him, and he was 
treating me as if he were the old 
commodore on the quarter-deck, 
and I a peccant sailor, in charge 
of the master-at-arms, before him. 
He gave me no time for explana- 
tion or apology, but, so to speak, 
ran before the fury of the gale 
with ali sail set. Presently, how- 
ever, literally and metaphorically, 
his wind failed him, and then I 
managed to gay, 

‘Pray be a little milder in your 
sea-phrases, Captain Madden, I 
beg. .I am a gentleman—’ 

*Not by the cut of your ugly 
jib,’ he panted out. 

‘An officer in the army, and—’ 

‘Dash my buttons if I did not 
think so! A boiled lobster! A 
red herring! I knew it from the 
first. No blue-jacket would have 
been lubber enough to steer such 
a zigzag unseamanlike course. 
I tell you again you’ve encroached 
on my land, you have poached 
my pond, and killed my dumb 
messmate and friend! It’s two 
bad, a precious deal too bad ; and 
I'll make you strike your piratical 
colours for it before sunset to- 
morrow.’ 

I tried to smooth him down. 
I offered to apologise in any shape 
he pleased—to get him any num- 
ber of young fry to replace the 
aged Esox lucius of his I had so 
accidentally and unintentionally 
taken; but no, he would not 
listen to me. Then, in a moment 
of stupid forgetfulness, I suggest- 
ed pecuniary reparation for his 
loss, and this, naturally enough, 
heaped fuel upon his already blaz- 
ing fire. 

‘Do you take me for a (strong 
adjective) Billingsgate fishmon- 
ger, he exclaimed as loudly as if 
hailing the mast-head, ‘selling 

KK 
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my perch and pike at so much a 
pound? Confound you! I'ma 
sailor, sir, every inch of me, and 
not a Wandering Jew sort of a 
picker and stealer of other folks’ 
pet jacks,’ 

‘Come, commodore,’ I said, 
now fairly angry myself, ‘if you 
don’t clap a stopper upon and 
stow away all that intemperate 
jaw, by the piper that played be- 
fore Moses I'll send a friend to 
you, and try what he can do by 
way of a meeting between us un- 
der Cxsar’s Camp.’ 

‘Pooh!’ he replied; ‘send a 
dozen friends—send your whole 
regiment, if you like; and he left 
me, firing his last double-headed 
shot in the shape of an anathema, 
and saying that he should not 
fight, but summon me—‘ by the 
holy poker, he would !’ 

Sure enough the next day I 
was cited to put in an appearance 
before the mayor and a bench of 
magistrates, for trespass, a threat- 
ened breach of the peace, and so 
on, I went, of course. 

‘Your name, sir? asked the 
mayor, who had the local reputa- 
tion of being a wit. 

‘Major Izak Smart Fisher, of 
the Royal Loyal Fusiliers,’ I an- 
swered. 

‘Ah, I see; Smart Fisher by 
name, smart fisher by nature, 
eh ? 

‘If you think so, Mr. Mayor,’ 
said I. 

‘What have you to say to the 
charges brought against you ? said 
the mayor. 

‘Simply that I did not know 
that the land and the pond were 
not a part of the canal, and the 
fish otherwise than its property.’ 

‘Commodore Madden swears—’ 

‘Yes, that he does, freely and 
emphatically, Mr. Mayor,’ I put 
in. 
‘That you caught his largest 
favourite home-fed pike.’ 
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‘Yes, so he says; but how was 
I to know that the fish was such 
an enfant gité? He was not so 
ticketed and labelled; and he 
rushed at my decoy of a minnow 
with an eagerness which hinted 
at Lenten rather than Christmas 
fare. That was as plain to me as 
a pikestaff.’ 

‘Do not be so very jocose, 
major; it’s unbecoming and it’s 
disrespectful. It’s no play mat- 
ter, sir, that I can assure you. 
You had, 1 take it, the play in 
the pond with the fish; we are 
to have the stern reality here with 
the fisher. Let’s see: trespass, 
two ; damage to grass and under- 
wood, two ; obtaining fish under 
faise pretences, one. Yes, I shall 
fine you five pounds.’ 

‘What? 

‘Five pounds and costs; in 
default of payment, one month’s 
imprisonment in Maidstone Gaol. 

“ The law allows it, 
And the court awards it.””’ 

‘Indeed !’ said I, sotto voce— 
*O wise old judge, how doI honour thee!” 


Then, in louder tones, ‘It is 
a decidedly heavy fine, Mr. 
Mayor.’ 

‘Maybe so; but recollect that 
the pike was heavy too. You have 
not read Scripture, major: “ With 
what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.” ’ 

‘ Well, sir, it is, in my opinion, 
a tyrannical judgment, and I shall 
appeal.’ 

The mayor took no notice of 
the last word; he merely said, 
quoting Pope, 

‘Swift trouts, diversified with crimson 


stains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the watery 
plains.’ 


*You have done with me now, 
I presume ? said I. 

* Not quite. I need your own 
personal security in one hundred 
pounds, and that of two friends 
in fifty pounds each, that you 
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keep the peace towards Captain, 
commonly known as Commodore, 
Roderick Madden, R.N., for one 
year from this date. You threat- 
ened him with a challenge. That 
will do. “ Adieu! adieu! adieu ! 
remember me !”’ 

‘While memory holds its seat, 
wise Solon,’ I rejoined in a whis- 


r. 

Then I paid the fine and costs 
under protest; got Dacres and 
another to be good for my not 
shooting, horsewhipping, or other- 
wise maltreating the old Commo- 
dore ; left Seabrook, vowing that 
I would never look upon it again ; 
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and went back to mud-majoring 
with my regiment. 

To round off my story, how- 
ever, I may as well say that the 
higher legal tribunal to which I 
appealed lessened the fine to a 
mere nominal sum, and, I have 
reason to believe, pitched into 
Mr. Mayor as a numskull; and 
that, notwithstanding my deter- 
mination never to cast eyes again 
upon that Gehenna of a Royal 
Military Canal, I found myself 
within a month, a little month— 
so weak is man—strolling upon 
its banks, Miss Violet Dacres my 
companion and promised wife. 

H. L. COWEN. 
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I nave been told by medical men 
that ‘between the hours of two 
and six a.m, when the tempera- 
ture of the human body is at its 
lowest, the animal courage of man 
is at a correspondingly depressed 
ebb.” For years I had accepted 
this dictum as a scientific axiom 
before I tested it in actual fact, in 
the manner I am about to relate. 

I had been out of health for 
some time, London fog, Thames 
miasma, and urban hurry and 
bustle having jointly and severally 
contributed to relax my system 
and depress my nerves. For 
some time I persistently refused 
to believe that the gold dust of 
the City, and the specie-spiced 
suspirations of Lombard Street, 
were other, as regards their reno- 
vating virtue, than the gales of 
Araby the blest. But for me there 
was yet to be ‘the hourand the man.’ 

The ‘hour’ struck when it was 
borne in upon me that a threefold 
foe—bile, dyspepsia, and nervous 
debility—had claimed me for their 
own, and the imperative fiat went 
forth, ‘ Rest, change, diet, recrea- 
tion.’ 

The ‘man’ presented himself 
in the person of Colonel Kerr- 
Shedden of Monteith Park, 
Wessex, who revealed to me, with 
military brevity, that I was re- 
quired to favour his quarters, as 
he termed it, with my presence, 
and his long-tails with my best 
attention, throughout the proxi- 
mate October. 

Behold me, then, in due process 
of time, stretched at mine ease on 
a well-padded lounge in Colonel 
Kerr-Shedden’s snug smoking-den ! 

Monteith being pretty well 
filled from basement to garret, the 





shooting-party for next day pro- 
mised to muster strongly, whilst 
the fair garrison of the Park, ‘the 
Household Brigade,’ as we irrever- 
ently termed it, was numerous and 
irresistible, 

The Colonel was the proud 
father of four daughters, the un- 
disputed belles of the country-side. 
One of these was, just at the time, 
absent from home, but the remain- 
ing three—Mary, Catherine, and 
Isabella—gracefully dispensed the 
hospitalities of their stately home. 

The ladies had retired for the 
night, and it was of one of their 
number I was thinking as I lay 
lazily puffing an unexceptionable 
Manilla, and regarding my vis-a- 
vis, a full-blown captain of yeo- 
manry, and a D.L. for the county 
to boot, with covert glances of 
some interest not untempered with 
dislike. 

Captain Waltonville, a long, 
drawling,heavily-moustached swell, 
‘with plenty money—no brains,’ 
as ‘the Claimant’ pertinently put 
it, was very generally supposed to 
be engaged to Mary Kerr-Shedden, 
the Colonel’s eldest and favourite 
daughter. A beauty she most 
undoubtedly was; all men, and, 
what is much more to the point, 
some few women even, acknow- 
ledged that. Her sweet expres- 
sion, the haughty carriage of her 
small well-set head, her proud 
step, and the perfect grace of her 
every attitude and movement, had 
a charm that was all her own. 

From early childhood she had 
taken ‘brevet rank’ as ‘Queen 
May,”* and even still, with a privi- 

May is diminutive fo Reee * 


May, with the Church 
‘Month of Mary.’ 











leged circle, she was la reine 
blanche. 

Seldom was pet name more 
appropriate, for the young lady of 
Monteith was the sweetest and 
gentlest, for all her stateliness and 
hauteur, of county grandes dames. 

The muster-roll of her liege 
knights was neither brief nor un- 
distinguished, and certainly I was 
in no minority in the opinion that 
such a little ‘ thoroughbred’ was 
clean thrown away on the exqui- 
site captain of horse. 

Bat it was not so much in con- 
nection with the ‘ yeoman’ as with 
certain of her belongings that I 
was now thinking of Miss Kerr- 
Shedden. 

In the drawing-room that even- 
ing the Colonel had been showing 
us a really magnificent set of 
jewelry, a birthday present to Miss 
Mary from her godmother, amongst 
which I had admired in particular 
a small brooch, of ancient work- 
manship and unique pattern, com- 
posed of rose-diamonds. As he 
locked the richly-chased casket, 
and returned it to his daughter, 
he observed jestingly, ‘ A pretty 
haul these would be for a cracks- 
man! We may have visitors to- 
night! I must lend you a six- 
shooter, May ! 

The Colonel’s pleasantry was 
hailed with a merry laugh ; but 
many a true word is spoken in 
‘ jest, and little did one of us 
think how grimly the thoughtless 
words would be verified ere many 
hours had elapsed. 

How was it that the trifling 
incident would haunt me? As I 
lounged, ruminating over the 
‘thought-giving weed,’ I fell into 
a brown study. From this I was 
aroused by the Colonel’s voice, 
raised in emphasised asperity— 
‘Gentlemen in the ranks! No, 
sir! I would far rather command 
a squadron of roughs, pure and 
simple, than have a sprinkling of 
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your “have-beens” in the regi- 


ment! The rawest subaltern in 
the service could enlighten you on 
that point, I knew one such 
fellow. He joined us when we 
were lying at Preston; I was 
janior major at the time, Such 
a fine-built strapping fellow, too ! 
Over six foot, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, lean-flanked, long- 
reached—the very model of a 
gladiator; and something more, 
for he had not only the strength 
but also the pluck of a lion; and 
the two don’t always go together, 
let me observe. 

‘When he chose, his manners 
were those of a polished gentle- 
man. On duty he was simply 
perfection as a trooper; off duty, 
the most utter blackguard in all 
her Majesty’s heavy horse. Three 
such men would damn any corps! 

‘Colonel Goodrich tried every 
possible means of reclaiming him 
—indulgence, expostulation, repri- 
mand, punishment-drill, confine- 
ment to barracks, military prison— 
each and all useless, Determined 
not to meet his views by discharg- 
ing him—for, as I have said, he 
was a beau sabreuwr, our “ show 
trooper,” in fact—Goodrich was 
most awfully puzzled how to break 
in so rough a colt. Things at 
last came to such a pitch that 
“ the chief,” albeit with great re- 
luctance, and as a dernier ressort, 
determined to flog him. 

‘ Well, “Gentleman Jones,” as 
the men called him (of course 
Jones was not his real name), soon 
after he was apprised of this, sent 
for me. 

‘ For some reason best known to 
himself, this mauvais sujet had 
conceived, as I believe, a strong 
liking for me, and I confess that 
I had a sort of interest in the mad 
dare-devil. I went and saw him 
in the cells, 

‘To cut a long story short, I 
found the man almost insane at 
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the prospective indignity of “ the 
cat.” 

‘Strange as it might seem in 
military circles, I received his 
word of honour not to kick over 
the traces in future; so long, at 
any rate—for he insisted on this 
“ statute of limitations ”"—as I was 
in the regiment. I did my best 
for him—earwigged the chief, 
button-holed the old major, talked 
over the adjutant — the upshot 
being that ‘“ Gentleman Jones” 
escaped the halberds by the skin 
of his teeth. 

‘He kept his pledged word to 
the letter; but I had not sold out 
a month before I heard that he 
had broken barracks, deserted, and 
could not be traced. That is the 
last I ever heard, or want to hear, 
of him. So much for gentlemen 
in the ranks! I fear it is a case 
of ex uno.’ 

Selecting a fresh weed in a slow 
preoccupied manner, utterly unlike 
his usual abruptness, the Colonel 
continued, 

‘T can’t, for the life of me, ima- 
gine why to-night, of all others, 
almost the last words that man 
spoke to me should so run in my 
head.’ 


‘What did the scamp say? 
drawled ‘the Yeomanry,’ mixing 
another soda-and-sherry. 

‘Say? very little in words, but 
very much to the purpose. “Mind, 
I am in your debt, Major; I may 
perhaps square the account where 
and when you least expect it ;” 
with that he saluted and strode 
off to stables.’ 

Shortly afterwards the smoking 
session broke up, and there was a 
general trooping up-stairs, 

My bedroom was the last but 
one, in the west wing of the spa- 
cious old mansion. I by no means 
objected to my somewhat isolated 
situation, as, courting rest and 
quiet, I was not anxious for near 
neighbours. 
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Not feeling immediately in- 
clined for sleep, I drew a deep- 
cushioned easy -chair in front of 
the fire, placed slippered feet lux- 
uriously on the fender, and light- 
ing a choice cheroot—for it was 
Liberty Hall at Monteith—pro- 
ceeded to a fresh smoke by way 
of a narcotic, 

It was a terribly rough night ; 
the rain came down like a deluge 
in its infancy, and the wind howled 
and whistled round the angles of 
the old house as if all the spirits 
of the storm were loose, 

My thoughts were unquiet and 
disturbed, in sympathy with the 
elements. Involuntarily my mind 
would recur to and dwell on the 
two particular subjects which had 
come on the ¢apis in the drawing- 
room and smoking-den. 

I could not then, nor can I now, 
tell why the Colonel’s jest about 
his daughter's jewels and his 
sketch of that refractory trooper, 
‘Gentleman Jones,’ would so per- 
sistently connect themselves toge- 
ther. I only know that they did 
so; so closely, in fact, that an un- 
definable uneasiness stole over me, 
despite my self-ridiculing efforts 
to shake it off. Many a man has, 
I take it, been at one time or other 
conscious of a haunting presenti- 
ment, a boding, as it were, of im- 
pending ill. 

‘Pshaw I muttered impa- 
tiently. ‘I’m a peg too low to- 
night; out of sorts. This womanish 
sort of feeling will grow upon me 
if I give way to it. I must get 
Kerr-Shedden to mount me in the 
morning. A rattling burst over 
the Downs will dissipate the blue- 
devils. “Black Care” won't sit 
‘*behind the horseman” very longin 
a stretching gallop on those sunny 
slopes above South Leigh; and 
then—’ 

‘I thought I should surprise 
you mounting guard over your 
camp-fire, Harry ; and the Colo- 














nel, marching across the room, 
assumed the Englishman's inva- 
riable attitude in front of the fire. 
‘Hardly time for a smoke, thank 
you, Can’t think what’s come to 
May! She’s got “a bee in her 
bonnet,” I do believe! Never 
knew her do such a thing before, 
never !’ 

‘What bas her majesty been at 
now, Colonel ?’ 

‘Been at? Why, nothing would 
do but she must have my revol- 
ver, the small one, you know. A 
mere toy, to look at; but it will 
at a pinch shoot as true as any 
Colt or Derringer. She has never 
pulled trigger in her life, that I 
know of; and she has all a wo- 
man’s dread of firearms of any 
kind, Anyway, she has now pis- 
tol, jewel-case, and her own way 
too, and I hope she is satisfied. 
Strange, though ’—this was said 
more seriously — ‘very strange, 
that to-night, of all nights in the 
year, she should have taken this 
whim into her pretty head.’ 

1 fancied that I could trace his 
line of thoughts ; they were evi- 
dently in unison with my own. 

* You are on outpost duty here,’ 
he resumed. ‘No one sleeps on 
either side of you. In fact, the 
end room there has never been 
used since my poor uncle, old Sir 
John Grace, of South Leigh, died 
in it some ten years ago or more. 


- The servants call it “the haunted 


room,” I believe, and would not 
enter it after dark on any induce- 
ment, ‘They will have it that the 
old baronet “ walks,” as they term 
it—the idiots! You, of course, 
will laugh at such nonsensical 
superstitions. Close on twelve ! 
I must turn in. Good-night,’ 
And the old soldier woke the 
long-drawn echoes of the corridor, 
as he marched off to his own 
quarters with his lengthy cavalry 
stride. 
As if two haunting demons were 
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not enough, my host must needs 
introduce a third yet worse than 
they ! 

‘Hang the haunted room, and 
its uncanny occupant! What 
with dreams of la reine's pistol 
practice, “‘Gentleman Jones,” and a 
defunct baronet addicted to night- 
walking, my sleep is likely to be 
sweet |’ 

With that, carefully locking the 
door, I unharnessed myself, and 
ere long was revelling in all the 
voluptuous abandon of that ne plus 
ultra of somniferous luxury, a 
genuine feather bed, with a soft 
undulation of pillows of most 
seductive down. I lay, semi- 
smothered after a pleasant sort, 
lazily blinking over snow-white 
sheets at the leaping fire, till the 
constant refrain of Hood’s verse, 
*O bed, bed, bed, delicious bed, 

Thou heaven on earth to the weary head! 
finally transported me to ‘the 
land of Nod.’ 

On a sudden I was roused from 
a fantastic dream, or series of 
dreams, in which the grotesque 
and the terrible were bewilderingly 
intermingled. I was roused, I 
repeat, with startling suddenness, 
and found myself sitting up like 
‘an egg on end,’ abnormally wide 
awake, all my faculties in a state 
of nervous tension, and listening 
intently to certain disquieting 
sounds in ‘ the haunted room.’ 

I was perfectly convinced that 
somebody or something was mov- 
ing about on the other eide of the 
party-wall. I distinctly heard a 
step cross the floor ; though very 
light, it was too distinct for fancy. 
More than this, there was a 
smothered cough, and a fumbling 
as of one groping his way in the 
dark. Now, what might this 
mean? Were the domestics such 
‘idiots’ after all? Did the de- 
parted baronet, ten years since 
consigned to the family vault, 
actually revisit the scenes he had 
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so loved in the flesh? As I sat, 
holding my breath, straining my 
ears to catch the faintest sound, 
my heart the while palpitating so 
painfully that its pulses were 
plainly audible, I became morally 
certain that I was suffering from 
no mere nervous fancy, but that it 
was in all sober seriousness a fact 
that a being, either of this world 
or the next, was within a few feet 
of me. Who or what it might be 
I could not tell ; nor, in truth, did 
I care to think. After a minute 
— it seemed an hour—of breathless 
suspense, I heard the door of ‘ the 
haunted room’ gently, almost 
noiselessly, opened, and—‘O my 
prophetic soul, my uncle !'—steal- 
ing with feline footfall past my 
apartment and up the corridor. 
The mystic spell of superstitious 
fear and horror, that till then had 
held me dumb and motionless, was 
broken by the almost inaudible 
sounds. An intense morbid curi- 
osity overmastered the dread of the 
supernatural. Springing out of 
bed, I rushed across the room, lit 
my candle at the now expiring 
fire, unfastened and tore open the 
door, and peered out into the long 
dark passage. As might be ex- 
pected, I saw nothing for my 
pains, the feeble light of the taper 
only serving to render darkness 
visible. As I stood shivering 
there, literally ‘at attention,’ I 
fancied more than once that I 
heard the handle of a door 
cautiously turned, and at one 
moment I could have sworn that 
a door was opened and shut again. 
‘ Still,’ I argued, ‘ these, after all, 
may be only a sick man’s fancies, 
the feverish delusions of an over- 
wrought imagination.’ 

Turning back into the room, and 
leaving the door wide open, I 
coaxed and replenished the fire, 
subsided into the easy-chair, so 
placed that I could command the 
passage, and ‘lit up’ again, for a 
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return to bed was out of the 
question, I bad sat thus, medi- 
tating on my recent uncomfortable 
experiences, for some ten minutes, 
more or less, when suddenly, with 
an awful abruptness, above all the 
din and uproar of the storm, which 
was now raging with terrific vio- 
lence, there rose upon the night 
air a long, shrill, piercing shriek, 
the cry of a woman in her ex- 
tremity, the like of which is 
happily but seldom heard, but 
once heard is never forgotten, I 
recognised the voice, changed as 
it was by pain or terror, in an 
instant. Should I not have known 
our little ‘ queen’s’ voice anywhere, 
amidst ten thousand others? Hurry- 
ing on such apparel as was abso- 
lutely necessary, and snatching up 
the light, I dashed slong the 
corridor at the top of my speed. 

Miss Kerr-Shedden’s room, I 
must explain, opened off the main 
gallery, about the centre. The 
Colonel and the Captain slept at 
either end, their doors being oppo- 
site respectively to the staircases 
leading down to the great hall 
below. 

With all my haste, before I 
could reach the gallery the sharp 
crack of a revolver rang out once, 
twice, thrice, telling of murderous 
work close at hand. 

‘It is I that am the “ idiot !”’ 
I reflected in my bitter agony of 
mind. ‘It was no restless spirit, 
but a living dangerous man, who 
was in the room next mine, and I 
might have intercepted him; but 
now it is too late. O May! it is 
all my fault! Mine, who would 
have died for you, my queen ! 

Dashing open the green baize 
door that shut off the corridor 
from the centre of the house, I 
rushed frantically into the gallery. 
Never shall I forget the scene of 
which I then and there became 
spectator—a drama in real life, 
tragedy in excelsis. 
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The gallery was nearly in dark- 
ness, except towards the middle, 
where the light streaming out 
from ‘ May’s’ open door illumined 
the central space. 

Midway between his own room 
and his daughter’s, with his back 
to me, stood Kerr-Shedden, con- 
fronting, at but brief interval of 
space, a stranger of lofty stature, 
who stood, motionless as a statue, 
nearly opposite the young lady’s 
doorway. The light, thus falling 
full upon him, showed me a man 
of soldierly bearing, cast, indeed, 
in the mould of Hercules, yet with 
an unmistakable promise of lithe 
suppleness in each sinewy limb. 
He seemed the human exponent, 
as it were, of the royal tiger of 
Upper India. The crape mask, 
which concealed his features, added 
not a little to the instinctive feel- 
ing of fear which his formidable 
person and truculent appearance 
would have inspired in other minds 
than those of cravens merely. 

A few paces outside his own 
door, a passive spectator of the 
domestic drama enacting before 
his eyes, was Captain Waltonville. 
I could not, of course, see his face 
distinctly, but I felt instinctively 
that it was ‘as white’ (to use a 
sporting phrase) ‘as his liver,’ 
and that the weighty Indian club 
he grasped was quivering like an 
aspen in his hand. 

The two prominent actors on 
the stage stood for a few seconds 
silent and grim, each covering the 
other with his pistol. It was a 
duel 2 outrance, if one may so 
speak of it. Both had evidently 
but jast fired, one of them more 
than once; but whether either 
were hit I could not tell, 

I had but just taken in the situ- 
ation at a rapid glance when the 
Colonel fired point-blank at the 
head of his antagonist. As it 
happened, providentially so, the 
latter had, at the same instant, 
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turned his face slightly towards 
May’s room, a sound from within 
which seemingly attracting his 
attention; the ball, therefore, 
instead of crashing through his 
brain, ploughed up his left cheek, 
and carried away the lobe of the 
ear, cutting in its course the 
fastening of the mask, which, in 
consequence, fell off. The burglay’s 
shot followed close. Borrowing 
the tactics of the Texan Indian 
fighters, he must have fired at the 
jlash. Anyhow, he shot his re- 
volver clean out of the Colonel’s 
hand, the latter uttering a loud 
exclamation, neither of pain nor of 
annoyance, but of extreme aston- 
ishment. Then, with a grim 
abruptness, the giant spoke, taking 
at the same time a stride or two 
nearer, 

‘You have contrived to get a 
look at my face, spite of the 
mask,’ he said through his set 
teeth, in a deep stern tone, not 
unlike the low hoarse growl of 
some huge mastiff; ‘but you will 
never live to swear to it !’ 

His brow lowered felly, his 
savage eyes lit up with a maur- 
derous gleam as he was in the 
act of raising his weapon. 

Not for a renewed lease of life 
would I live those few unspeak- 
ably terrific seconds over again. 
I could not bear the thought of 
seeing my oldest and dearest friend 
butchered before my eyes, and yet 
I could not turn those eyes away. 
A horrible fascination held me 
spellbound. Avert the imminent 
doom I could not! It would have 
been a sheer impossibility for the 
most agile of athletes to have 
covered the intervening space be- 
fore that accursed trigger-finger 
should be tightened. How, then, 
could I, an invalid ? 

This midnight marauder meant 
murder, and, to all appearance, 
there was nobody and nothing to 
baulk his dire design. 
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‘L’homme propose, mais Dieu 
dispose.’ 

A uovel situation, and that of a 
sufficiently startling nature, was 
here introduced into the tragedy. 

Certainly, so far as my own 
experience and memory go, it was 
unique. I have neither heard nor 
read of its precise parallel. 

As I stood rooted to the spot, 
in a state of mental anguish easy 
to conceive but impossible to de- 
scribe ; as Waltonville, whether 
through pusillanimity or through 
a want of presence of mind equal 
to so desperate an emergency, 
made no sign of moving—in that 
critical juncture it was that la 
reine blanche appeared upon the 
scene, in the totally unexpected 
character of heroine. 

Up till now, as we learned later 
on, terrified and confounded by 
the rapid interchange of pistol- 
shots, she had remained in her own 
chamber as if paralysed. Little 
wonder; it was no spectacle for a 
young and delicate lady to look 
upon. 

In this awful moment, however, 
forgetting self, after the manner 
of her sex, in the imminent peril 
of her loved one, she rallied her 
faculties by what French writers 
are fond of calling ‘a supreme 
effort.’ 

Suddenly presenting herself, like 
a veritable dea ex machind, in the 
doorway, she levelled the little 
breechloader, which she had coaxed 
from her father a few hours ear- 
lier, at the would-be assassin, and 
emptied it chamber by chamber 
at point-blank range. Then, wo- 
man-like, she sank swooning on 
the floor. 

Simultaneously the mighty right 
arm, arrested in the .very act of 
murder, fell shattered and useless 
by the ruffian’s side, 

Rescued from the very jaws of 
death, Kerr-Shedden was, to all 
outward seeming, as cool and col- 
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lected as ever he had been when 
bringing down ‘a rocketer.’ He 
came of a proud old race, and it 
was not the first time that he had 
looked death straight in the face. 
Such men are not thrown off their 
balance by perils which would ut- 
terly demoralise a whole brigade 
of dandies. 

‘The tables are turned now, 
thanks to my little girl’s pluck ! 
’Tis the fortune of war,’ said the 
old cavalry leader very quietly, 
with never a shake in his voice ; 
then, a trifle more peremptorily, 
‘you will surrender to me, “ Gen- 
tleman Jones,” or I shoot you 
down in your tracks! You know 
Major Kerr-Shedden of old, and 
that he never broke his word yet; 
though you seem to have forgot- 
ten both faith and gratitude !’ 

It would perhaps be hard to say 
which was more penetrated with 
astonishment at this curt cool 
speech, delivered in the old mili- 
tary style, the disabled burglar or 
myself. E 

So this was the reckless dare- 
devil trooper, at once the pride and 
despair of H.M. 105th Dragoon 
Guards, the ruined gentleman, 
the now abandoned and lawless 
desperado. 

The sensational ‘situations’ of 
the night were indeed brought to 
a fitting finale for me, since the 
force of wonder could no further 
go, though they say that ‘the 
unexpected is that which always 
happens.’ 

The ex-dragoon was even more 
affected. The expression of in- 
credulity, amazement, bewilder- 
ment, and recognition chased one 
another in rapid succession over 
his originally noble and _ still 
striking features. 

For a full minute he remained 
silent, evidently going through a 
violent mental struggle. At last, 
his earlier and better nature as- 
serting itself, he said, with soldierly 
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frankness, and with a loyal earnest- 
ness that there was no mistaking, 
‘Major, you believed me on my 
honour once, and I kept faith with 
you ; believe me now, even against 
your better judgment. Had I 
only known whose crib I had 
cracked—pshaw! I mean whose 
house I had entered, I would have 
quitted it on the instant. I would 
sooner lose my right hand—it’s 
useless enough nov,’ this he said 
with a bitter smile—‘than injure 
you or yours. An utter stranger 
here, I thought I was dealing with 
strangers ; and as you fired first, 
I retarned the compliment, and 
then my mad blood was up. Ido 
most bitterly regret that it was 
your daughter whom I frightened 
and robbed, and I am not sorry 
that it was her hand which has 
“winged” me. This, see, is all I 
took from her.’ Here he handed 
the brooch of rose-diamonds to the 
Colonel. ‘Now I have done my 
best to redeem my promise as to 
squaring accounts with you. As 
for all else, my ignorance of the 
country, and the confounded dark- 
ness, must bear me harmless. I 
have got the worst of it, as it is. 
You will not detain me? No; I 
thought not. And now adieu, 
Major: you and I are not likely to 
meet again ; but I never shall for- 
get, as I never have forgotten you.’ 

Giving his old officer the mili- 
tary salute left-handedly, this 
-burglar extraordinary turned on 
his heel, and lounged in a non- 
chalant manner towards the further 
stair-head, 

Here, however, he was not to 
be allowed to pass out unchallenged. 
Captain Waltonville seeing him 
unarmed, and one-armed to boot, 
conceived the ambitious design of 
capturing so redoubtable a male- 
factor, and by so doing of dis- 
tinguishing himself in the eyes of 
his lady’s household. Throwing 
himself accordingly in the retreat- 
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ing burglar’s way, he made a 
menacing demonstration with his 
‘knobkerrie,’ and called upon him 
to stop. The Colonel’s lip curled. 
‘Nay, let. him pass, Captain 
Waltonville’ (it had always been 
‘Richard,’ oreven ‘ Dick,’ hitherto): 
* better so for him ; and perhaps for 
you also,’ he added softly, with a 
queer smile. 

‘Thanks, Major ! shouted the 
quondam rough-rider, reckless to 
the last; ‘but that long swell dared 
not have strack whilst my eye was 
on bim. You used not to like 
ewrs about your quarters, Major ! 

With a scornful langh he swung 
down the stairs, a crashing of 
wood and a shivering of glass no- 
tifying the mode of his exit. 

I saw the gallant captain of the 
County Light Horse wince under 
the insult, the parting and most 
effective shot fired that exciting 
night by ‘the mask’ of Monteith, 
He retired to the privacy of his 
own sleeping-quarters, and ‘turned 
in,’ I suppose. 

By this time the whole house- 
hold was roused and afoot: guests, 
domestics, grooms, and gardeners, 
in all stages of deshabille, came 
hurrying in, and there was the 
usual scene of unanswered ques- 
tion and undebated opinion, and 
sage, if all too late, counsel. Our 
young queen was, it is needless to 
say, tenderly cared for by her sweet 
sister-nurses, Catherine and Isa- 
bella, whose loving ministrations 
proved so efficacious that Miss 
Mary, as beautiful as and prouder 
than ever, presided at the break- 
fast-table with the grace that was 
all her own. 

She declared that ‘ Gentleman 
Jones’ had offered her no actual 
violence, and that he merited his 
sobriquet; for, in taking the rose- 
diamonds, he had graciously ob- 
served, ‘I will make you a present 
of the rest !’ 

‘He terrified me nearly to death,’ 
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she said ; ‘but then what a mag- 
nificent animal it was! That 1s 
something like a man!’ 

On this estimate I do not pre- 
sume to offer an opinion ; a fair 
lady’s mind is an _ inscrutable 
enigma, Subsequent investigation 
showed that ‘the magpificent ani- 
mal’ had gained access to ‘ the 
haunted room’ by climbing an old 
pear-tree, whose branches almost 
touched the window, and had lain 
in ambush ovntil such time as he 
deemed most propitious for his 
nefarious enterprise. 

We never heard more of him, 
[ hope with all my heart he lived 
to amend; he was ‘not all bad.’ 
I trust be ‘lived cleanly’ there- 
after. 

Do my gentler readers inquire 
further of the officer of Yeoman- 
ry? Well, he ‘loved and rode 
away,’ although not precisely in 
the sense of the ballad. 

Mary Kerr-Shedden’s proud 


scorn, and her father’s undisguised 
opinion of ‘the masterly inacti- 
vity’ he bad displayed«in that 
night’s business, produced their 
effect. 

It was, I believe, discreetly hint- 
ed to him that the high-souled 
daughter of a distinguished soldier 
was po mate for one who had so 
consp'cuously shown ‘the white 
feather.’ 

The engagement, if engagement 
there had been, ended in (pistol) 
smoke. 

La reine blanche still proudly 
wears her own ‘ order of merit ’— 
the brooch of rose-diamonds—no 
little to the admiration of her nu- 
merous liege and loyal knights, 

No slight misery, that ‘is yet 
not all pain,’ is it to them indivi- 
dually, and to me, the humblest of 
her subjects, that our *May Queen’ 
is still ‘the young lady of Mon- 
teith,’ ‘in maiden meditation fancy 
free,’ B, H, WEST. 















